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PREFACE 


Early Medieval India Is a free rendering into 
English of the revised edition of my Madhya 

Kalin Bharat. It was at the initiative of the 
Publishers that the work was undertaken and I 
hope it may be of some service to those who either 
do not know Hindi or who still prefer to read 
' mrough the English medium. It follows closely 
• ihe general plan and arrangement of the Hindi 
version (Revisedsecond edition). 

It studies the history of early medieval India 
into six sections. The first or the introductory 
section deals with Arab and Turkish invaders upto 
the close of the latli century. The next section 
deals with the foundation of the Sultanate of Delhi 
and brings out on the one hand the effort of the 
Ilbaris to wrest supremacy from the hands of the 
Rajputs and on the other a ceaseless struggle on 
the part of the latter to regain their lost possessions. 
The third section deals with the history of the next 
sixty years aud unfolds the story of the expansion 
of the Sultanate till it reaches its zenith under 
Muhammad bin Tughluq. The next section 
; marks the stages and c liar ac ter of the decline and 
downfall of the Sultanate during the next hundred 
! years till it reaches its nadir under Alauddln Alam 
Shah. Section 5 presents Afghan effort at estab¬ 
lishing their hegemony and concludes by pointing 
out the circumstances leading to their supersession 
‘by Babar. This finishes political and military 

! history. The sixth and the last, section begins by 
examining the charactci of Rajput Polity and 
Turko-Afghan Political Institutions and concludes 
by presenting a general survey of the nature of 
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Chapter 1 

INDIA AND ARABIA 
Division of Indian History into Periods : 

The periodical division of the history of our 
country is associated with the rule of various races. 
Usually the period prior to the Muslim rule is termed 
as Ancient period and that under the British rule 
as Modem. Tiie intervening period—that of 
Muslim donuDation—is callecT Mediaeval, The 
history of Mediaeval India will be presented in this 
volume in accordance with the above classifica* 
tion. 

Among Muslims, Arabs were the first to come 
to this country. Although their military success did 
not produce far-reaching effects on the political 
history of this country as will be seen in the subse¬ 
quent pages, yet ^ Indo-Arabian relations have their 
<ywji importance in Medieval Indian History. 

Arabia : Land and People, 

The peninsula of Arabia is one of the three main 
peninsulas of Asia. It^ is situated in the western 
sector of the Asian comment. Most of its land is 
a sandy desert and rainfall is so meagre, that at 
times there is practically no rainfall in certain 
interior tracts for three or four years in succession. 
The climate is very hot and the population thin. 
Due to unfertilii^ of the soil the population is 
all concentrated^ in the tracts situated on seashore 
or where tlvcre is some rainfall or a river, which 
makes human habitation possible. 

The Date and the Camel : 

pic best edible produce of the fertile Arab lands 
13 the date. It is the main item of the Arabian 





2 INDIA AND AIIABIA 

diet. Out of its juice an intoiucatit liquor b brewed 
and the hard core of the date is ground into flour 
for preparing cakes for camels. Its importance is 
manifest from the fact that one of the sayings of 
prophet Mohammad is said to be, ^Honour your 
aunt the date which was made of the same day as 
Adam.’ The camel is as important among the 
Arab animals as date is amongst its edible products. 
It would have been impossible to live in the desert 
without it. The d^rabs love it as if it were their 
foster father. The economic condition of Arabia 
may well be imagined from the above two facts. 

The People of Arabia; 

Despite economic distress, the Arab Bedouin 

B asses his life in enterprise, pleasure and gaiety. 

!e has three means of livctihora : animal husban¬ 
dry, trade and plunder. He roams about in search 
of proper grazing ground for his herds and trades 
with me permanent populadon of the fertile lands 
and plunders them if need be. Thus his life is full 
of adventure, struggle and selfishness. The peculiar 
conditton of his country has made his life unique. 
His home is a tent. People living in tents in one 
neighbourhood form a 'clan*. The community of 
friendly neighbouring clans is called a ‘tribe’. The 
head of a *clan’ or a ‘tribe’ is called the ‘sheikh.’ 
He gets this post of pride on grounds of bravery, 
intcUigcucc and seniority in age. An Arab may 
sacrifice everything for his clan or tribe for his life 
is impossible without it. Though selJish and quar¬ 
relsome, he is liberally hospitable as well. Fighting 
is his habitual trade. Arab writer says ‘Our 

business is to make raids on the cnemy^ on our 
neighbour and on our own brother, in case we find 
none to raid but a brother.’ We may not rate an 
Arab highly but he considers himself far superior to 
the most civilised peoples and he is greatly proud 
of his freedom and purity of blood. 


PORETON contacts; INDIAN TRAD 3 

Foreign Contacts : 

Tile neighbouring countries of Arabia are Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, and beyond the seas—India, TTie 
, trade between the east and the west had been carried 
along the Arabian sea coast and across its main¬ 
land from pre-historic days, Sayyad Sulaiman 
Nadvi has proved the existence of intimate Indo- 
Arab relations on solid authority. ‘Since thousands 
of years, j^ab traders had been frequenting the 
coastal regions of India and carried her finished 
goods and other articles of merchandise to Europe 
via Syria and Egypt, and brought the rarities from 
there to India, the East Indies and further beyond 
to China and Japan.’ This foreign trade was 
generally in the hands of those Arabs who inhabited 
the towns in the coastal strips of Arabia. These 
included Mecca and Medina also. The main 
. Indian harbours, frequented by Arab traders were 
Debal, Thana Cambay, Sopara, Jaimur, Kolimmall, 
Malabar and Cape Comorin. Beyond these places 
they went to further islands or through Bengal and 
Kamrup (Assam) to China, 

Indian Trade : 

These traders exported a large variety of goods 
from India. The articles specially mentioned are 
scented wood, sandal wood, camphor, black-pepper 
clove, cardamom and other spices, coconut, mango, 
lemon, linen, velvety cotton doth, green vitriol, lead, 
bamboo, cane, shoes, fancy earthenware, teakwood 
.4 and otlier useful timbers, diamonds, pearls, ivory and 
musk. They imported into India Egyptian emerald 
rings, wines, Roman silks, fur, opium seed, and 
swords. Rosewater, dates and horses were ^o in 
' good demand in this country. 

This trade was not the monopoly of Arabs alone. 

I Indian traders also \Tsited the western countri^ 
through land and sea. These traders were called 
‘Banias’ in Arabic, The people of this class arc 

t 
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ISDIA AND ARABIA 


even today spread over a wide territory extending 
from the coastal regions of Arabia to Egypt. Most of 
these persons hail From Sindh, Punjab and Gujerat. 
Thus It is manifest that friendly relations between 
India and Arabia are very old. Tliere are some 
stories which indicate that the Indian soldiers—Jats 
and Merhs, enlisted themselves into Arab forces 
but this happened after the birth of Islam. 

Muhammad the Prophet of Islam : 

Tlic founder of Islam—prophet Muhammad 
(570-632) spent many years of his life in »adc, and 
in course of that he came in contact with a rich 
woman Khadijali ( 555 ‘^^ 9 )* She later on married 
him, being impress'^ by his honesty. Muhammad 
knit together into a strong brother-hood the warring 
tribes of Arabia by his message of peace and frater¬ 
nity. In Islam, Society, Religion and Politics arc 
inextricably linked together. Thb nw religion 
posits uncompromising faith in the unity of God 
and strongly condemned and rejected idol worship, 
theory of incarnation and inequality among men. 
Great stress has been Said on collective prayers, 
moderation, benevolence, brotlierliness and lack of 
greed. Being the children of one God and ^e 
followers of his prophet all Muhammadans arc Uke 
real brothers and sisters. It is a solemn obligation 
that rich persons should pay Zakat to help their 
poor bretmen and that they should not charge 
interest on loans. At first the teachings of Muham¬ 
mad were strongly opposed by the idolatrous Arabs. 
Even his near relations tried to murder him to 
safeguard their pecuniary gains. Therefore, in 622 
he had to flee from Mecca to Medina—the birth 
place of his motlier. After sometime, almost all 
the Arabs became followers of his religion because 
of the influence of hb character, miracles or victo¬ 
ries. Thb revolutions^ event practically put an 
end to the intemeeme quarrels of Arab tribes. 


EXPANSION OF THE EMPIRE OF ISLAM 5 

lessened their selfishness and superstition and filled 
them with fer\'^our to propagate the message of 
‘Allah’ far and wide. Muhammad and his succes¬ 
sors took advantage of this situation and founded 
the Arab Empire which wthin a short span of six^ 
years extended from Spain in the West to China m 
the East. 

Many fiictors contributed to this expansion. The 
administrative system propounded by the Caliphs 
after die death of Muhammad contained the doctrine 
of civic and political equality of all Arab people 
instead of domination by the priestly and the govern¬ 
ing classes. The result was an all out cooperation 
of the oppressed classes with the bvaders. Even in 
the conquered countries equal rights were accorded 
to the converts of Islam. Therefore the lower classes 
of these countries warmly welcomed Islam and 
helped the invaders against their own rulers, 
'..^condly, the Arab leaders organised their army on 
a tribal basis and they established separate colonies 
of these tribes in the conquered territories, which 
helped to strengthen the roots of the new govern¬ 
ment. Thirdly, when the half-starved Arabs found 
articles of luxury and enjoyment in abundance in 
the lands of their visitation, they became all too 
eager to pursue their self-interest under the pretence 
of service to ‘Allah’, Thus, when their religious 
interests were mingled with their economic interests, 
their progress became irresistible. Fourthly, the 
Islamic religious tenets were easy and simple and 
people of average intellect could readily 'vinderstand 
and follow tlicm. Fifthly, the administration of the 
neighbouring lands was weak and tottering and so 
incompetent to check the progress of the Arabs that 
their expansion was very rapid and each success 
made them bolder and even more enthusiastic. 
Expansion of the Empire of Islam : 

Most of the Arab tiibal leaders had accepted the 
leadership of Muhanimad during his life time. But 
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after his death many false p^hets emerged aad 
many tribes renounced Islam. Tne first^Gatiph Abu 
Bakr (632-634) restored in Arabia the supremacy of 
the Islamic religion and state within a year with 
the help of Khalid and other generals. Tliey them 
used these united tribak for the conquest of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. First Syria and Iraq were 
invaded. But before its successful completion he 
also died. During the rule of the ^ond Caliph 
Umar (634-644) the victorious march was more 
pronounced and rapid. £>gypt, Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq, Mesopotamia and Persia were laid under 
Islamic conquest. Thus the Arab empire reached 
upto the borders of India. During this period 
Makran and Sistan also came under Arab rule, 
although an attack on Thana by sea failed and the 
Caliph did not allow an invasion of Sindh, 

In the time of the third Caliph Usman (644-656) 
Hakim bln-Jabal was deputed to report on the 
feasibility of an Indian invasion. He opposed the 
move saying, “Water is scarce, fruits poor and 
robbers bold. If a small army is sent it will be 
destroyed while a large army will die of starvation.” 
Thus the idea of Indian invasion was dropped. 

From the time of Umar, a cleavage among 
Muhammadans started based on selfish interests, 
partisanship and mutual jealousies. Usman also 
fell a prey to this feud. d!\fter him during the reign 
of the fourth Caliph Ali {656-661) the empire was 
more or less divided owing to the opposition of 
Muawiya and in 661 Muawiya disptac^ Hasan the 
son and suc cessor of Ali and founded the Umayyad 
Caliphate. After the accession of Muawiya the 
Caliph was more of an emperor and his religious 
leadership gradually waned. 

Muawiya made Damascus his capital instead of 
MetUna and Kufa, His family ruled upto 750. 
During ihis^ period the Muslim Empire extended 
ftom Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and most of central 
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Asia in the east, to many islands in the Aegean sea, 
Morocco in noith Africa, a laige part of Spain and 
France in the w«t. It was during this period of 
glorious expansion that (he Arabs conquered Sindh. 

War against Dahir : 

The main reason for the invasion of Sindh was 
not a desire for expansion but revenge. The pirates 
of Debal had plundered some Arab ships coming 
from Ceylon and had captured Muslim w'omen and 
children. When this news reached Hajjaj, the 
governor of Iraq, he demanded from the contem¬ 
porary i^er of Sindh, chastisement of the ctilprits. 
Dahir disowned responsibility of 1^ subjects and 
sui^ested that it was the work of pirates who were 
not under his control. Hajjaj was inihriated at this 
evasive reply and to uphold the honour of the 
Caliph and his subjects he sent three generals in 
succession but the firat two were routed by Dahir. 
Tlie third general Muhammad bin Qasim was a 
nephew and son-in-law of Hajjaj. Muhammad bin 
Qasim had with him an army of 6,000 cavsdry, an 
equal number of camel riders and an additional 
3000 camels for transport. On reaching Makran 
he not only received the assistance of its ruler but 
also enlist^ an army of Jats and Merhs who were 
dissatisfied with the Brahmin rule of Daliir. Sindh 
was previously ruled by Buddhists, Tlie Buddhists 
were so hostile to this Brahmin dynasty that they 
were ready to welcome a foreign invader for the 
destruction of that dynasty. Dahir was so frightened 
that he evacuated the land west of the river Indus 
and decided to wage a defensive war along the 
eastern bank. The enemy’s morale went up as they 
^ot hold of the western part of Sindh without fight¬ 
ing. Dahir was unsuccessful in the initial warfare 
on account of the opposition of Buddhists, hdp of 
Jats and Merhs to the enemy and better gcnerahhip 
of Muhammad bin Qasim. Over and above that, 
many dissatisfied officials also joined the victoria 
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camp. Thus the Arabs got hold of Sindh very 
quickly due to in tern al dissension and selfish traitors. 

Foundation of Arab rut,e in India: 

Muhammad bin Qasim at first captured Debal 
and to terrorise the populace he massacred all men 
alKive seventeen. With beat help he crossed the 
river Indus and captured Rabar, Brahmanabad, 
Alor^ Sikka, and Multan and finished off the family 
of Dahir and established Arab rule over the whole 
of Sindh, 

Causes of Arab success: 

Muhammad bin Qasim had achieved signal 
success and that too within a year. There were 
many reasons for that. Hajjaj had sent with him 
experienced soldiers, conversant with the new 
technique of Arab warfare. Secondly, the governor 
of Makran supplied him not only the help of the 
local army but also all topographical mfbrmation. 
Thirdly, the Buddhists and Jats being dissatisfied 
with the policy of the Brahmin rulers of Sindh 
followed the path of treachery on securing from 
Hajjaj a promise of personal security. Fourthly, 
there was an Arab legion with the army of Dahir, 
whidi deserted to the enemy at the time of battle. 
The policy of Muhammad bin Qasim also helped 
him to achieve success. He terrorised the people by 
his cruelties at Debal and later on enlisted the 
support of neutral elements by his more lenient 
attitude. He accorded many concessions to Brah¬ 
mins and by appointing them to high administrative 
posts easily controlled the Hindu public through 
them. The wrong strategy of Dahir made his task 
easier still, 

Arab system of Government: 

Muhammad bin Qasim established the Arab 
administrative system during his two years of rule 
(7^3" 7^5)* gsve religious freedom to all and 
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promised to protect thdr temples. He did not 
change much the administrative machinery and 
allowed Indians to hold minor posts. Brahmins 
not only received some Iiigh posts but were also 
exempt from tlie jizya. and other taxes. Land 
revenue was fixed betw'een t/5 and 2/5 of the total 
produce. But he put greater economic burden on 
non-muslims. They had to pay 48, 24 or 12 dirhams 
per annum per male adult as jio'a in accordance 
with their economic status, Tnis tax was not 
charged from women, children, Brahmins, priests 
or beggars. On conversion to Islam one was 
exempted from the payment of this tax. It was 
also a nde for Indians that they had to accord 
compulsory hospitality to Muslim visitors. He 
also instituted a few new taxes. But it seems that, 
on the whole, his administration was not harsher 
than that of Dahir for there were no popular 
revolts. Buddhists, Jats and people of lower classes 
must have welcomed this nilc as the state had 
accorded full social equality and religious toleration 
to all. As a security measure he always kept the 
army strong and alert. He enlisted a few’ Indian 
soldiers as well but there was an ovcrwliclming 
majority of the Arabs, while all the key^posts were 
their exclusive monopoly. 

Nature and Importance of Arab Conquest* 

This victory has its own importance in the 
history of India and Arabia although it did not 
help much in the establishment of the future 
Muslim Empire in India, so that Lane poole 
characterised it as ‘an episode in the history of 
India and of Islam, a triumph v%ithoat results.' 
Arab tribes settled down in the town of Sindh and 
they established strong colonies at Mansura, Baiza, 
Malifuza Multan etc. They intcr-married with 
local people and thus produced a mixed Indo-Arah 
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THE TURKISH CAVALCADE 

ISLu-VM A^^D TIIE TuRKS ; 

When the Cen tral /\sian possessions of tlieUmav^ 
yads reached their eastern-most limit, they came 
into contact unih the Turks who inhabited the norths 
western fronuer of China. Though culturally back¬ 
ward, they were ferocious fighters, and had an 
imbnchvc likmg for warfare. After the expansion 
of Islam, ra^y of them became voluntary converts 
to the new faith. Others were captured and sold 
away as slaves or entered the service of Muslim 
rulers even without conversion. Considering their 
special aptitudes, most of thesepoople were enrolled 
in the army. 

_ Turks form one of those ract^ which have cxer- 
cis^ a special influence on the history of Islam. 
Jiut It IS from die tenth century that they gained 
special itnportance. For the elucidation of the back- 
^ound of their rise to power, it is desirable to refer 
to certain inciden ts in the history of the Caliphate. 
During the rule of the Uma>7ads, the Caliph was 
die single unchallenged ruler of the entire Muslim 

future dissensions 
had started coming to the surface on account of the 
wide extent of the empire, lack of rapid means of 
communication and racial and sectarian differences. 
Cano in E^pt and Cordova in Spain liad begun 

Se Caliphatelnd 

the nileis there had assumed virtual autonomy in 

^nquered races, and pa^pcularly the Persians, wei 4 
^ festive and were seething 

rights of 

equal brotherhood .vere denied to them oven after 
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conversion. The Shias regarded the progeny of 
All and Fatima alone as the rightful heirs to die 
Caliphate and were eager to employ all possible 
means to secure the empire for them. The descen¬ 
dants of Abbas, an uncle of the Prophet, skilfully 
exploited this situation and witli ihc cooperation 
of the Shias and the Persians put an eitd to tlic 
Umayyad dynasty and secured the Caliphate for 
themselves. This led to the foundation of the 
Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258). 

Tlie Abbasids transferred the seal of the Cali¬ 
phate from Damasus to Baghdad. Recognizing 
theoretical equality of all Muslims, tliey destroyed 
die Arab monopoly of power. But they failed to 
maintain dieir authority over the whole of the 
empire. By 800 A. D. Nortliern Africa and Spain 
became indq^endent. By die beginning of the tenth 
century, Egypt and Syria followed suit and dierc 
were signs of rebellion even in Persia. After the 
tenth century, the Caliphs became mere nominal 
sovereigns and their authority even inside the capital 
became dependent on the loyalty of their body¬ 
guards. During this period, a number of indepen¬ 
dent dynasties came to be founded in the eastern 
empire of the Caliphate, Many of them arc 
intimately connected with the history of India and 
the rise of die Turks to power. The first notable 
dynasty was the Samanid which ruled over Kliorasan, 
Transoxiana and a large part of Afghanistan from 
874 to 999. 

SUBUKTACIN : 

One of the rulers in this dynasty was Ahmad. 
He purchased a Turkish slave named Alaptagin. 
In the reign of Abdul Malik, one of the descendants 
of Ahmad, Alaptagin became very pow-erful and 
was appointed governor of Balkh. Later on, this 
very Alaptagin founded an independent Turkish 
dynasty at Ghazni. His slai'e and son-in-law. 
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conversion. The Shias regarded the progeny of 
AH and Fatima alone as the rightful heirs to the 
Caliphate and were eager to entpioy all possible 
means to secure the empire for them. The descen¬ 
dants of Ahbas, an uncle of the Prophet, skilfully 
exploited this situation and with the cooperation 
of the Shias and the Persians put an end to tlic 
Umayyad dynasty and secured the Caliphate for 
themselves. This led to the foundation of the 
Abbasid Caliphate {750-1258). 

The Abbasids transferred the seat of the Cali¬ 
phate from Damasus to Baghdad. Recognising 
theoretical equality of all Muslims, tltey destroyed 
the Arab monopoly of power. But they failed to 
maintain their authority over the whole of the 
empire. By 800 A. D. Northern .Africa and Spain 
bccante independent. By the beginning of the tenth 
century, Egypt and Syria followed suit and Utere 
were signs of rebellion even in Persia, After the 
tenth ccntuiy, the Caliphs became mere nominal 
sovereigns and their authority ev'cn inside the capital 
became dependent on the loyalty of their body¬ 
guards. During diis period, a number of indepen¬ 
dent dynasties came to be founded in the eastern 
empire of the Caliphate. Many of them arc 
intimately connected with the history of India and 
the rise of the Turks to power. The first notable 
dynasty was the Samanid ivhich ruled over Khorasan, 
Trarisoxiana and a large part of Afghanistan from 
874 to 999, 

SuBOKTAGIN : 

One of the rulers in this dynasty was Ahmad. 
He purcliased a Turkish slave named Alaptagin. 
In the reign of Abdul Malik, one of the descendants 
of Ahmad, Alaptagin became very pow'crful and 
was appointed governor of Balkh. Later on, this 
very Alapta^n founded an independent Turkisli 
dynasty at Ghazni. His slave and son-in-law'. 
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Subuktagin seized Ghazni in 977 and set aside the 
dynasty of Im raster. Mahmud of Ghazni, son and 
^ccessor of Subuktagin, led numerous invasions into 
Indiaand thus brought the Turks into direct intimate 
contact with this country. 

^NDiTioN OF India on the eve of the Turkish 
invasions : 

T Pplidcal condition of India on the eve of the 

i not good. The land was 

Oivinecl mto numerous small states. On the north- 

were three principal kingdoms. 
Tm Brali^m dynasty of the Shahiyas ruled over a 
wide temto^, extending from Kashmir to Multan 

: ”li' principal 

cities m tins nt^on were Kabul, Peshawar, Ohmd 

the south of it lay the Shia 
kingdom of Multan, and the principality of Mansuia 
Arab dynasty held authority. To the 
lay the king^ms of Tomars at Delhi, Pratiham 
^ii^tideias at Mahoba and 
J^hnjar, Parmars in Malwa and SolanJ^in Gujerat 
There were sii^ar states in other parts of the 
count™ too. f The rulers in most of these states 
were Rajputs or were influenced by Rajput poIitiS 
and military traditions. The for^ of^vemmimt 
was a f^dal mon^chy. ^ost all the rolcm were 
fired with territorial ambitions and were constantly 
at war with their neighbours. Consequently the 
state policv was subordinated to mifit^ 
r^uiremmts and public welfaro activities wS 
often nerfected. The people were gradually becom¬ 
ing mdifFcrent to pobtical matters. The Rajputs 
had a monopoly of civil and military appointment 

^d It was contrary to rules of Rajput 
oppress in any way the traders, tenants or pSi^fiJ 
cumulative effect of this was diat the 
paid scant regard to rise and fall of ruhW 
dynasties except that they would usually delay 
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payment of taxes as long as pcssible so that they 
may not have to pay them ^ain as^ a result of a 
change of dynasty. It was in the interest of the 
rulers also to promote the prosperity of farmers, 
traders and craftsmen. 

The result was that while politically the land 
became weak and degenerate, there was no obstacle 
to the progress of art and literature or the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth and property. This led to the 
growth of numerous new cities adorned with fine 
temples wliich were not only the repositories of ^e 
artistic wealth of the land but also the hoarding 
places of large quantities of gold and silver and 
precious jewels. 

In the history of religion, this period witnessed 
the downfall of Buddhism and the rise to eminence of 
Pauranik Hinduism. But the Buddhists had not 
completely disappeared and they w'ere still eag(^ to 
r^ain their lost power. The Hindus were divided 
into numerous sects as the devotees of Shiva, purga, 
Surya, Ganesh, Kali, Vishnu etc. Mutual relations of 
these sects were often inspired by envy and jealousy, 
based on the exclusive supremacy claimed for their 
respective gods. 

Brahmins and Kshattriyas commanded the high¬ 
est respect in society white the position of the Sudras 
and the Chandalas had become worse than before. 
Among the lower castes there were m^y skilful 
artisans and craftsmen who generally lived in cities or , 
were in close contact with urban p^ple. They were 
comparatively more dissatisfied with their lot and 
were keen on improving their social status by streng¬ 
thening their caste-guilds. 

f In short, India was fast becoming a fine scene^ of 
Operations for a powerfiil military invader. Pohtical 
disunity, feudal military organisation, social dishar¬ 
mony, and political indifrerence of the masses would 
render the task of conquest easy while the prosperity 
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of the land wouJd excite the greed of hb followers, 
lurks took advantage of this golden opportunity and 
in course of Utne established an exlensi^ empire, 'i 
Early raids : 

Ghazni lost political stability after the death of 

^apt^n, and there were numerous dynastic changes. 
One of th^ weak rulei^ was Piridgin. He was the 
master of Ghazni just prior to Subuktagin. Tlic fmt 
conflict bepv^ the Turks and the Hindus occurred 
during his nxign (973-977). jayapala the ruler of 
tne runjab became apprehensive about die security 
otlus north-western frontier when he found the Turks 
constantly prising towards the east. He wished to 
roll them back by a powerful offensive- Just then 
the opponents of Piriiigin sought Jayapala’s assis- 

r, sent a small army 

mill his son. But Subuktagin, determined to foil 
the attempt of the Hindus to take advantage of 
th^t^ions among the Turks, rapidly organised a 

.die one band wanted to set 
aside Pintigin and on the other to check the power 
of the Hindu Raja, pus third pany defeated the 
a^yoyayapala and in recognition of this success 
placed Subuktagin on the throne. 

Q k'between Jayapala and 
Subuktagin Utbi records that the latter with a \icw 
to avenge the former's invasion of Turkish territory 
sac e and a^exed some of the frontier outposts. 

leading a counter-attadt in 
98b. A furious bat tie ensued which lasted for many 
^ys and both sides suffered heavy casualties. Then 
there w^ a heavy snowfall which caused serious 
losses to die Hindus sfo that Jayapala was constrained 
to open negotiations for peace. The Sultan's son 
Mahniud opposed coming to terms before reaching 
a derive stage. But when Jayapala said that itw^ 

for fear of death that lie was making tliat pro¬ 
posal and tJireatencd to fight to the last man, if 
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necessary, and to destroy all thdr property before 
tliey died so that nothing should fall into the hands 
of the enemy, Subuktagin agreed to negotiate and 
made peace on condition that Jay apala should pay an 
indemnity of war* Even after this, rclaiioos between 
the two rulers continued to be strained and there 
were numerous incidents on the frontier. Finally in 
9911 Jayapala once more invaded the kingdom of 
Ghazni at the head of the confederate forces of 
Kalinjar, KanauJ and Ajmer, But superior general¬ 
ship of Subuktagin brought him victory this time also. 
He had divided his army into contingents of 500 
each and had ordered them to attack the Hindu 
forces with utmost violence in successive waves and to 
retreat, before their force was spent, to the rear of 
their own army while another contingent led the 
attack. This tired out the Hindus who had been 
fighting without any r^pite. At the close of the day 
the entire Turkish army made a united charge. The 
Hindus wearied by ceaseless fighting could not with- 
stand it and suffered a complete defeat. This victory 
enabled Subuktagin to annex all the territory upto 
Peshawar where he posted an army of 10,000 
Turks. 

During his rule of twenty years, Subuktagin not 
only weakened tlic power of Jayapala and advanced 
beyond the Khaibarbut secured Balkh and Khorasan 
also by making a show of loyalty to the then Samanid 
ruler. He received great help also from the valour 
of his eldest son. Wlien Subiutagin diedjhis kingdom 
extended over practically the whole of Afghanistan, 
Khorasan, Balkh and the region bordering on the 
north-western fronder of India. 

Mahmud OF Ghazni (99S-1030): 

After the death of his father, Mahmud occupied 
Ghazni and had himself crowned in 998 with great 
magnificence and splendour, Mahmud’s mother was 
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the daughter of a chief of Zabulistan. He was born 
in 971 and was appointed the governor of Ghazni 
at the tender age of seven, M^mud had reedv^ 
good Islamic education and he acquired a fair 
knowledge of the Quran, the Hadis and principles 
of Muslim theology and jurisprudence. Even as a 
Jboy he had taken part in a number of wars in his 
Other’s lifetime and had oo\'ered himself with glory 
by his acts of valour and capacity for efficient 
leadership. Since 994, be had been the commander of 
the Khorasan army with headquarters at Nishapur. 

In the early years of his reign, Malimud 
had to face some opposition from the side of his 
brother Ismail. But he did not have him executed 
even after defeating him in battle. Instead he 
always treated him well in order to avoid the horrors 
of a civil war. In 999, he was found to be involved 
in a conspiracy against the Sultan. But even then the 
only punuhment awarded was that he was removed 
from Ghazni and placed under the custody of the 
Sultan's fathcr-in-iaw. This generosity on the part 
of the Sultan added to his prestige and populanty. 

In the mcandrae, he defied the authority of the 
Samanid ruler and occupied Khorasan. The 
Calipb, Qadir Bill ah ^ recognized his authority 
over all that he held and conferred on him the titles 
of Tminuddaula (the right hand of the empire) and 
(protector of the Muslims), Accord¬ 
ing to Utbi, no previous ruler had ever been honoured 
with such titles. These milita^ and diplomatic 
successes of Mahmud made him all the more 
ambitious and he aspired to become a great Muslim 
sov^ign. 

Mahmud ruled for 32 years. By his valour, 
course, tactful diplomacy and efficient leadership 
he defeated many rivals to his power and having 
subjugated the territories belonging to them or ^ 
less powerful neighbours, he established an extensive 
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empire. Outside India^ he conquered Khorasan 
(999}» Sistan (1002), Gharshistan (1012}, Khwaiizm 
(1017) and Ghor (ion-i02oj. He had to wage 

i numerous wars against conspiring neighbours and 
dbafTecced governors but w'as generally victorious. 
He did not depend on force alone for the extension 
of his sphere of inAuenec. Instead he used to ad van, 
tage diplomacy, dmely generosity and impartial 
mediation as wdl. 

Motives of Mahmud: 

Mahmud had to suHer heavy losses in men and 
money in course of his victories, To satisfy his 
needs in wealth, he decided to invade India. It is 
said that on securing h%h dignities from the Caliph 
in 999, he had talien a vow to lead an invasion 
into India every year. Some people have inter¬ 
preted it as an act of bigotry. But Habib and 
Nazim have adduced strong evidence in refutation 
of this view. Tiic main consideration of Mahmud 
; in invading India was that the money that he needed 
for building up a large central Asian empire could 
be easily available here. Being a capable military 
leader, he also knew that it would be much easier 
to defeat his central Asian enemies by a proper use 
of elephants. He thus wanted to invade India also 
to secure a strong contingent of war-elephants. But, 
as far as possible, he wanted to avoid establishing 
1^ ^rect rule in any part of India. That is why 
his invasions were directed against rich cities and 
wealthy temples rather than against seats of govern¬ 
ment and impregnable forts. He attacked forts 
I only when it could not be helped. He raided 
' practically die whole of Northern India but he 
took no steps to found his authority in this region. 
The utmost that he did was to ask for an annual 
tribute. AlUiough it is true that he raised the cry 
' jehad at the time of invasion and took special 
pride in calling himself (destroyer of idols), 
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his real object was not prosclytisation. Dr. Nazim 
says that ^though some missionaries followed his 
invading a^ies and a few Hindus embraced Islam, 
the real object of his invasions was military glory 
and acquisition of wealth. He does not endorse 
the tnew of Mahmud’s contemporary Alberuni or 
his biographer Habib that the Sultan by his fana¬ 
ticism did much damage to Islam and won for it 
an abiding hatred in the minds of the Hindus. 
He condones ransacking the treasures of temples 
and idol-breaking as a part of contemporary war¬ 
fare. But other authors condemn these acts of 
Mahmud and accuse him of exploiting the name 
of religion for securing a monetary advantage. An 
impartial appraisal of Mahmud’s acts leaves the 
impression that wliat he did in the name of religion 
w'as unworthy. Then again, whatever might have 
been the pei^sonat views of Mahmud, most of his 
followers and mediaeval muslim historians regarded 
his wars in India as jehad and lavished praise on him 
on that account. Later Turkish invaders followed 
in the ftwt-isteps of Mahmud in respect of temple- 
destruction and thus confirmed the opposition of 
the Hindus. If the policy of the Arabs had been 
followed, probably the Muslim empire in India 
would have met with greater success and communal 
bitterness would not have gone to such lengths. 
Sayyad Sulaiman Nadvi has also expressed a similar 
opinion. 

Causes of invasion: 

It has already been remarked that the diief 
motive of Mahmud’s invasions in India was the 
desire to secure its wealth. In all his central Aslan 
wars after looo A. D. Mahmud made use of elo 
phants. It may therefore be inferred that the desire 
to obtain war elephants for his army might also have 
been one of the causes of his invasions. Then consi¬ 
dering the attitude of his contemporaries, he might 
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also have thought that these wars would show his 
devotion to Islam and would earn for him high 
honour in the orthodox Muslim world. He was 
confident of his success because he had acquired 
first-hand experience of the weakness of Indian 
rulers in the life-time of his father himself. Many 
Muslim traders and travellers had visited India 
before liis time and some of them had left behind 
valuable topographical infonnation in their diaries 
which would facilitate his work of conquest. 
Peshawar which commanded entry into Tnd i f< was 
already in his possession and there was little likeli¬ 
hood of any strong opposition fixDm the side of 
Jayapala, the master of the fi*onticr region because 
he had suffered successive defeats at the hands of 
die Turks, Thus an inv asion of India was not only 
militarily and financially profitable but it was also 
easy to secure a victory by raising the cry dtJehad 
and by exploiting the military weakne^ and the 
political disunity of Indian rulers. This is the 
re^on why Mahmud led 17 expeditions into India. 
His early successes easily secured for him recruits 
for the army and the number of his troops went on 
increasing year after year, as the Afghans and other 
greedy persons poured into its ranks. This too 
facilitated his task. 

Principal Expeditions 1 

(1) Agaiml ihe Shakiyas (iooo-i 021);—\fahmud 
led his expeditions from Kashmir in the north to 
Kallnjar in the south and from Kanauj in the ea st 
to Somnath in the west. But he encountered the 
toughest opposition from the Shahiyas who once or 
twice reduced him to dangerous straits. The first 
opponent of Mahmud in this dyansty was Jayapala. 
Mahmud plundered some frontier regions of Jay a¬ 
pala and when the latter planned a counterattack 
m 1001, he tried to check his advance near 
Peshawar. In tlic battle that ensued, laooo horse- 
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men ofjayapala were opposed by 15000 Turkish 
cavalry. ’ITicrc were soldiers of other categories 
but their quality was poor. Mahmud followed 
the tactics of his father and dividing his troops 
into a number of regiments sent tlicm to attack m 
successive waves. Jayapaia put up a very stiff 
resistance but he was once more defeated. Jaya¬ 
paia and a number of hb sons and grandsons were 
made captives and were able to purchase their 
freedom only by a heavy ransom. Jayapaia was 
a brave and proud ruler. He was deeply s tun g by 
hb successive defeats so that in 1002 he abdicated 
the throne in favour of hb son Anandpala and 
burnt himself alive. This steeled the opposition of 
hb descendants against the Turkbh invader and 
they regarded it as their solemn duty to check his 
advance and to inflict on him maximum losses. 
They could never submit to Mahmud lest it should 
sully the name of Jayapaia, 

Mahmud fought two wars against Anandpala. 
The first occasion arose in 1006 when he refused to 
allow the troops of Mahmud to march against 
Multan through hb territory. Next in 1009, he 
organbed, according to Ferbhta, a confederacy of 
the rulers of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, 
Delhi and Ajmer and fought an engagement near 
Ohind. The day was going against Mahmud but 
the latter sent his personal bodyguard which cons¬ 
tituted the pick of hb army to attack the rear of 
the Hindu army, Thb shows that the Indian 
commander had not taken due care to protect his 
flanks. The result was that the Indian army got 
dborganbed and the Turks taking advantage of thb 
made an all-out attack which broke their ranks and 
routed them. Mahmud pursued them upto Na^r- 
kot and captured an immense booty. A little 
later, Anandpala shifted hb capital to Nandana 
but he did not long survive and was succeeded by 
Trilochanpala. 


MULTAN (l 0 O 6 -IOI 0 ) flj 

Mahmud led his forces against Trilochanpala 
thrice, in 1013, 1014, and 1019. The Sultan’s 
first attempt ended in failure. Next time, Trilo- 
chanpala in alliance with the ruler of Kashmir 
created a dangerous situation for Mahmud but the 
latter’s fortitude and superior generalship ultimately 
brought about the defeat of Trilochanpala. The 
Sultan occupied Nandana and appointed a TurJdsh 
governor thcre^ Trilochanpala retired further to 
the cast and exerting pressure on his weaker 
neighbours began to acquire strcnglh again. After 
the cowardly flight of the ruler of Kanauj in 1018, 
Trilochanpala joined hands with Ganda Chandela 
to reconquer Indian territor)^ occupied by Mahmud. 
In this war, Trilochanpala and his ally were 
defeated. By 1021 when Trilochanpala died 
practically die wheJe of the Shahiya kingdom 
passed into the hands of Mahmud, fihima, the 
Fearless carried on the struggle till 1026 but with 
hisdeatli in that year, the Shahiya dynasty came 
to an end. Mahmud was unwilling to annex 
Indian territory. But constant opposition by the 
Shahiyas created such difficulties in the path of his 
other Indian campaigns that he was obliged to 
annex their territory'. He could do so only after 
twenty years of fighting. This indicates the pro¬ 
wess, _ patience and love of independence of the 
Shahiyas. 

(2) Multan (1006-1010),—Getdng dissatisfied 
with Baud, the ruler of Multan Malimud attacked 
it in loofi. There were two main reasons for 
this: (i) Daud being a supporter of Shiaism (a) 
Baud’s opposition to Mahmud’s troops passing 
through his land. Having defeated and deposed 
Baud, the Sultan appointed Sukhpala as the gov¬ 
ernor of Multan. He was a son of Jayapala’s 
daughter and he had probably embraced Islam 
during the period of his confinement. As soon as 
he got an opportunity in 1007 he had himself 
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purified according to Law and declared his inde^ 
pendence. Hence in 1008, Mahmud defeated him 
and drove him into the Punjab. Mahmud had ^ to 
attack Multan a second time to destroy the remains 
of Baud's power. This time, he massacred thousands 
of Shi as and annexed Multan to his territory. 

(3) Bhatinda (1005}. — Bhadnda was one of the 
important forts of those days and its ruler Bajiray 
was very brave and courageous, Malimud regarded 
an invasion of the Doab without subjugating Bha- 
tinda as fraught with danger. Hence as a prelude to 
plundering raids into the Gangetic basii\hc attacked 
Bhatinda in 1005. Raja Bajiray con turned a valiant 
fight against the Sultan for four days. On die fourth 
day, victory seemed first to incline towards Bajiray. 
But when Mahmud appealed to the religious zeal of 
his followers and with irrepressible courage started 
a violent offensive, the tide began to turn and I\e was 
finally victorious. Having provided for adequate 
defence of the fort, Bajiray retired into the jungle to 
carry on guerilla warfare. But Mahmud foiled his 

f )lans by dividing his troops into tw'o groups, one 
aying a dose siege to Bhatinda and die other 
engaging in finding out the whereabouts of Bajiray, 
Brought to bay, Bajiray committed suicide, Bhadnda 
fell soon after. Mahmud, in his rage ordered a 
general massacre of the people and relented only 
when they agreed to embrace Islam. To instruct 
the new converts into the principles of the faith, he 
left behind a few Mullahs and for the facility of their 
worship constructed mosques at suitable centres. 
From the plunder of the royal treasury and the local 
temples, the Sultan secured a huge boot)'. He was 
also able to capture a condngent of war-elephants, 

(4) Namanpur (1009) .—Another important in¬ 
vasion of Mahmud was directed against die Raja of 
Namyanpur, situated in the modem Alwar state. 
This occurred in loog. This also was probably 
intended to clear the ground for the invasion of 
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theDoab. Defeated by Makniud> the Raja accepjt- 
ed his suzerainty and this friendly relationship 
exercised a tremendous influence on the trade 
between India and Kliorasan, 

(5) Thaneskwar (1014). —There was a widely 
renowned temple at Thaneshwar, dedicated to 
Chakraswamy. \Mth a %ieiv to desecrate it, 
Mahmud came to die Punjab in 1014. From the 
eastern bank of the Sutlej, Raja Rama stoutly re¬ 
sisted the advance of Mahmud and although he 
suffered a defeat at the end, the casualties suffered 
by Mahmud were much greater than those of the 
Hindu Raja. When Mahmud reached Hianeshwar, 
the local chief fled for safety and Mahmud freely 
plundered the city and desecrated and destroyed its 
temples. A rich booty was captured during this 
campaign also. 

(6) Kanauj and Mathura (totS-ioig).— Tlieroad 
to die Doab now lay open. He decided to invade 
it in 1018, He had to encounter considerable 
opposidon whenever he came via the Punjab or 
Multan. This time he w'as anxious to avoid it. 
Hence he took a more northerly route and crossing 
the Jumna in die hilly regions descended on Mathura 
via'Baran, Mahaban and other forts lying on the 
way. The towns and forts on the way were all 
sacked and plundered. He was charmed by the 
exquisite art of the temples at Mathura and he had 
a number of Indian craftsmen captured whom he 
carried to Ghazni to adorn it v%uth similar master¬ 
pieces. But it was blasphemous to confess that 
diere was anything good about a temple. Hence 
he remarked that die temples must be the handi¬ 
work of Satan because no man could build thdr 
Uke. On this ground he firet rifled their treasures 
and then set fire to them so that they became a 
mere heap of niins- 

He next marched upon Kanauj whose ruler 
Rajyapala Pradhar was so cowardly and weak that 
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he ran away without fighting. He was looked upon 

northern India but he was 
incapable of exhibiting e^cn that sense of honour 
wluch Jus so-^ 1 ^ subordinates had been able to 

heart’s 

cont^t and finally returned to Ghazni in loiq, 
plundering and destroying as he went. Durine this 
campaign, theboo^ captured in gold and jeivlllerv 
enormous and Mahmud was also able to carrv 
With him the choicest war-dephants^ 

(7) ^ili^»jiir(ioi 9 -io 23 ).~On Mahmud’s return, 
*e neighbouring princes of Rajyapala foimcd a 
corfed^acy under the leadei^hip of Ganda Chandela 
' t him for bringing dis- 

Sm^^nH attacked 

hun and he died m course of this campaign. When 

Mahmud heard of dus, he marched at the head of 

an army against Katinjar, the capital of Ganda, 

Tlie Chandela pnnee and his allies assembled such 

a hug^or^ ^at Malimud was terTor^tricken at 

* fear he 

prayed to Got^or «ctory. His prayer was perhaps 
answer^ for Ganda fled the caJip during thenigEt 
Mthout any Mtrasible reason. It may ^ sumleti 

Jl fa'* in the sincerity and 

honesty of his alhes which was nothing veri- un- 
ratmal m Aose days of mutual distrust and jeakusv 

Mahmud fi^t offered thanks to the AlmLhtv^r 

camp of the Rajput army and having collected a 
nch booty retired to Gh^ni. collected a 

G^dnonce more became 
jnugdom. WiA a view to over- 

3"sate£ji.aa.'t.4: 

elephants and other presents. This saved his Uhg- 
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dom from an indiscriminate plunder and Mahmud 
went back to Ghazm. 

(8) Somanaik (1025-1026).—The most famous 
invasion of Mahmud took place in 1025-1026 when 
he marched against the temple ofSomanath. Tliis 
celebrated Shaiva temple was situated on the sea 
coast in Prabhas region in Gujerat. It was famed 
throughout India. The treasure accumulated in it 
was also proportionate to its wide popularity. With 
a view to destroy this temple, Mahmud left his 
capital in 1025. He ’went to Gujerat ’via Multan 
and the desert of Sindh-Rajputana, Riding rough¬ 
shod over local resistance here and there, he dashed 
on to Somanathgarh. After a siege lasting for 
many days Mahmud secured an entry into the fort 
and started by putting 50,000 Brahmins and other 
Hindus to the sword. ITie idol was broken, the 
temple desecrated and burnt. 

There were three principal reasons which accoun¬ 
ted for the success of Mahmud (i) Tlie disputes 
about succession to the office of the muAiWita (cMef 
priest) of die temple secured for him the services 
of fifth-columnists, (ii) Many Hindu Rajas laboured 
under the delusion that Mahmud would never be 
able to rcacli the temple or ei'cn if he did so he 
could never capture it. Hence they did nothing 
to save die temple, (iii) Besides, Mahmud had 
led his forces with great ability and circumspec¬ 
tion. 

But when he was returning home laden with 
spoils, Raja Bhoj of Dhar formed a plaii to inter¬ 
cept him on the way and punish him for his 
cr^cs. When hlahmud was informed of this he 
changed the route and wading through the shallows 
of the Rann of Cutch reached the other side while 
Bhoj kept waiting for him elsewhere. Mahmud 
suffered great hardships during the return journey. 
The Jats despoiled him of much of his booty* 
casualties in men, horses and camels were enormous 
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and the Sultan himself got terribly dred out But 
’’caching Ghami, he sent despatches of 

mcomS ^praLc.^”'"" '’’S'' 

. {?) Agami the Jms (1027).—Mahmud-l la« 
invasion dirmed against the Jats, He wanted 
to punish th^ for the wrongs done dunng the last 
campaign. He entered their viJIages S 

fire to them and killed all males while wnmenVnd 
Children were ensla^^ed. women and 

A RESUME OF THE INVASIONS: 

into^^nd^^^ Mahmud Jed 17 invasions 

nto India, Tlius he was unable to honour his word 

L P>-®Pcupied there, 

tahl? Jl? an accession of wealth 

I T ^ Sold and jewels after the defeat of 

.Jayapala or from the sack of Nasarkot ^ ™ 

Kanauj and Somanath were far gfS“r 'thirwha! 

he secured dsewhere Oti o c o wnat 

mud’s victory had bcim in gravrdoS^ir^fn 

difficult aituatio^by^^lm ™rage'“sftf 

S', ==.=?3S 

ad'jSSS-rSs 

first put up a rcsistanr^ W 

ananLaitreC.">^^^«^pJ?i 
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into this category. Ganda first opposed the Sultan 
and then comp<Ked a flattering poem to humour 
Mahmud who felt so pleased with it that he did 
not annoy him any more. Taking all things info 
cotKidcration, it has to be admitted that despite 
political distinity of the land, Mahmud had to en¬ 
counter a stiff resistance and his success in India 
w*as^ not due to lack of courage among Indian 
soldiers. Personal qualities of Maltmud entitle him 
to an honourable place among great conquerors 
and generals. His courage, valour, fearlessness, 
sclf-confidence, the capacity to judge men accurately, 
adjusting his tactics and strategy to tlie pciition 
of the enemy and tlie gift of enjoying complete 
confidence of his followers arc qualities wliicli faci¬ 
litated his success in war. Combining religious 
zeal with economic gain he Iiad fired his' soldiers 
witii siich enthusiasm that they were prepared to do 
anything at his bidding. When occasion demanded, 
the Sultan tried to revive the spirits of his soldiers 
by his personal acts of fearless valour. But nor¬ 
mally he led rather than fought and he confined 
his activities essentially to directing his troops and 
exploiting the weaknesses of the enemy as soon as 
they were detected. He always kept a reserve for 
a final decisive assault and this more than once 
enabled him to convert a defeat into a victory. 
The tactics employed against Anandapala in 1009 
remind one of the Mughal tulughma. His archers 
were more efficient than their Indian counterparts 
and his army often possessed arms unknown to the 
Indians while the latter had no such advantage. 
The cavahy of Mahmud possessed greater strength 
and stamina and Ins spies were highly efficient. 
That is why no Rajput chief could ever entrap him. 
He had no difficulty about enlistmen t either because 
a conviction had gained ground tliat the Sultan 
would always be victorious and that in the event of 
victory they must secure a share in the rich spoils 
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that would inevitably fall into their hands. There¬ 
in lies the secret of his success. 

Effects : 

Mahmud had no desire to found a Turkish do- 
coveted only the wealth accu¬ 
mulated m Indian ciuea and the reputation of 
^ing an idol-breaker The latter did not always 
bnng him renown. Many contemporary and later 
Muslims have condemned it severely. But wealth 
e got in plenty. He used it for the maintenance 
of a large army and employed it for the pmtection 
and Intension of bs central Asian possesions. In 
the absence of this wealth, it would have been 
impossible for Mahmud to wage continuous warfare, 
fl^hmud made use of his newiy acquired wealth 
for promotion of art and learning. His court 
was adorned by many men of letters while a num- 
of magnificent buildings reared their heads in 
Si V Besides, he left a large fortune 

also for his successors. He secured from India fine 
war-elephants and skilled drivers which he used to 
^eat advantage in his central Asian wa^ He 

reputed craftsmen who by 
creations won for Mahmud hiS 
contemporary Muslim world 2d 
placed central Asia under a debt of gratitude to 
Indian art traditions. ® to 

Mahmud permanently occupied Multan and the 
Punjab wbch not only furnShed a nS atmlJS 
® provided an asylum to his succes- 
Mrs in the hour of distress. Thus Mahmud and his 

suffered heavily. The 

of the Infhl! practically the whole 

facilitated to jJie foreigner which 

itated the work of future conquerors. Many 
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Muslini preachers, merchants, travellers and atudenfe 
infiltrated into India and some of them settled down 
in different parts of the land. Taking advantage of 
the spirit of toleration of the Hindus some Muslim 
saints were^able to secure some converts by cxhi* 
bition of miracles. At the time of the invasions 
by Muhammad of Ghor these Muslim saints and 
settlements proved of immense value to the invader, 
Mahmud’s invasions destroyed some Hindu dy. 
nasties while others were so badly shaken that they 
could not long survive the shock. This meant 
considerable change in the frontiers and resources 
of the new state-system in India. But the success 
of the Turb had no effect on the political disunity 
OT the system of go\'cmment of Indian princes. 
The militaty and administrative weaknesses remark¬ 
ed in the time of Mahmud continued to exist even 
at the time of Muhammad of Ghor’s invasions. 
Some Indian rulers recruited Turb and Afghans 
in their army but they made no attempt to under¬ 
stand the causes of the success of the Turb. Nor 
did they make any plans for successfully resisting 
their advance in future. 

heavily in wealth but its losses in the 
field of art were hardly less. Many of her excellent 
art^ans and craftsmen were captured and enslaved 
and were carried away for good while most of the 
fine temples lying on the route of Mahmud’s in- 
VMions were systematically destroyed so that some 
of the finest specimens of Indian art were irreparably 
losL Hindus wTcrc overawed by the Turks and 
^though the successors of Mahmud were weak and 
incompetent, tiicre was no attempt on the part of 
the Rajputs to drive them out of India. This age 
hM lost the capacity to produce a Chanakya or a 
Ghandra^pta Maury a. Consequently, the Punjab 
teamed permaneniJy into the hands of the Mus- 
hras and ^rv'cd as the stepping stone in the founda¬ 
tion of a Turkish dominion in India, 
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The achievements of Mahmud benefited Turks, 
Afghans and other Muslims in a variety of ways. 
But the gain to Islam is not so undisputed. If the 
extension of temtory of a Muslim ruler alone be 
enough to promote the interests of Islam, Mahmud 
rendered a positive service to his faith. If forcible 
conversion and wanton destruction of places of 
worship were a matter of pride for Islam, Mahmud 
certainly contributed to it. But if the cruelties 
perpetrated in the name of religion brought discredit 
to It tlicn as Habib has remarked he did great 
disservice to Islam and compromised its dignity. 
Exhibition of religious frenzy was so convenient and 
economically profitable for a powerful invader that 
later Muslim conquerors also emulated the example 
of Mahmud which confirmed the Hindu sentiment of 
hatred and contempt of Islam. The efforts of 
liberal rulers like Akbar and Zainulabidin failed to 
soften this anti-lslamic bias. Thus the gulf of 
communal bitterness that divided the Hindus and 
Muslims was lai^ely the gift of Mahmud of Ghazni 
In tliat sense he caused irreparable damage to 
India as well. 


FuTtker Readings 

1. Nazim—Sultan Mahmud, 

2. Habib—Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, Second 

Edn. 

3. Elliot and Efowson—History of India, Vol, 

II, pp. 1-52 and 401-484. 

4. Haig—Cambridge History of India, Vol, 

III, Chap. 11 . 

5. Muhammad Aziz Ahmad—Early Turish 

Empire of Delhi, pp. 1-53. 


Chapter Ill 

FOUNDATION OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE 

Rise of the House of Ghor: 

Mahmud*s empire rested mainly on the military 
power of the sovere^n. The various races inhabit¬ 
ing its different parts had neither lost rhfir indi¬ 
vidual entity nor had they been iully reconciled 
to the rule of the Ghaznavids. In fact, they had 
acknowledged the iatter’s supremacy only because 
of their own military weakn^ at the time. All 
thc^ peoples—Scljuk Turks, Ghuzz Turkomans, the 
Suris of Ghor, A%han tcibis etc., aspired to found 
independent empires under their own leaders as soon 
as opportunity should offer itself Thus the dis- 
mtendon of Malimud’s emphe was an inevitable 
historical necessity. If the successors of Mahmud 
had been as great military captains as he himself, 
even then it would have been no easy task to 
maintain the integrity of the empire. But they 
were gifted neither with military prowess nor did 
they possess internal unity and cohesion. A civil 
war followed the death of every Sultan and this 
provided an opportunity to subordinate chiefs and 
semi-ind^endent races to strike for thdr indepen¬ 
dence. The empire of Mahmud therefore bwan 
to break up just ten years after his death. The 
Seljuks were the first to take advantage of this. They 
seized Khorasan and soon built up an extensive 
empire. Aftw a few years, Ghorian and Khwariz- 
tnian empires began to grow up and the power of 
the Seljuks came to an end, Whenever the succes¬ 
sors of Mahmud failed to withstand the onslaughts 
^ thdr Central Asian enemies, they fled to the 
Punjab and returned to Ghazni at an opportune 
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moment. But after about 125 years after the death 
of Mahmud th^ had managed to lose everything 
except the Punjab so that th^ settled den^m here 
permanendy, makmg Lahore thetr capital, 

Ghor was a petty hill-state which had been sub¬ 
ordinate to Mahmud. Gradually the power of its 
chiefs increase. As their names end m Sun, they 
have been rnistaken for Afghans. But they were 
perhaps Parsis rather than Afghans though it was 
natur^ to mistake them for Alghans because they 
ruled over them. The most powerful family in 
Ghor was the house of Shajubartis. Muiauddin 
Muhammad bin Sam was bom just in this family. 
The first notable person in the family was Saif- 
uddin who occupied Ghazni for a short while. 
After his defeat and deaths his brother AJauddin 
Hasan captured Ghazni and having throughly sacked 
it, set fire to it which continued to rage for seven 
days. He retired only after making sure that Ghazni 
was a city in ruins. He destroyed practically all 
the be^tiful monuments erected by Mahmud and 
his successors. Thus he gave a serious blow to the 
prospoity and prestige of Ghazni. About twenty 
yearn after the first occupation of Ghazni by Saif- 
uddin, his nephew Ghiyasuddin Muhammad brought 
it under his permanent control in 1173 and app^nt* 
ed his younger brother Shihabuddin to rule over it. 
For practically thirty years after this, tfaeGhorians 
predominated in Afghanbtan, It was during this 
period that Shihabuddin who later on came to be 
known as Muizuddin established an empire in India 
which acquired strength and stability under his 
Turkish slaves. ^ 

Aims of Shihabuddin ; 

Shihabuddin was very amdous to add to the glory 
of his f^ily. He enjoyed the love and confidence 
of his cider brother Ghiyasuddin, Shihabuddin too 
had great reject, devotion and regard for his 
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brot]^ and he neither imposed nor neglected the 
latter's interests. During the reign of Ghiyasuddin, 

1 ^ house was the ruler of 

i Khwanzm. Shihabuddin also knew that the Ghaz^ 

I of Lahore would try to reconquer 

3 Ghazni by t^ing advantage of thedifficuldes of 
J Uhonans. Similarly from the Ismailia Shias of 
J Multan also only opposition could be eitpected. 

? Thus for the security of the Ghorian empire, 
^neicatton of Multan and the Punjab was not only 
durable but an unavoidable necessity. This was 
the first major consideration in Shihabuddin's in- 
VMion of India. Secondly, he wanted to 
Mtulim rule in India. He knew that the effiirts 
which the Arabs and the Turks had made till then 
were inadequate for the foundation of a Muslim 
empire m India. He was eager to supply this 
want to bring India under permanent Muslim 
authonty. Thus he wanted to immortalise himself 
in history. He was also aware that he would be 
able to exploit religious zeal of the Muslima in 
securing a victory over India, This would also win 

merit in the eyes af many a 
nduslim. Then the wealth and military resources 
of India could be employed to obtain a victory 
oyer the enemies of his house. It was with these 
objects m view that Shihabuddin prepared a 
systematic Ian for the conquest of Inma, 

Condition of India on the eve of his invasions: 

The first invasion of Shihabuddin took jilace in 
1175 and he continued to wage war in India till 
1205 cither for the extension of his territory or for 
the consolidation of conquests already made. For 
a proper estimate of his achievement, it is necessary 
to _revi^ m brief the position of contemporarv 
India. The paramountcy of Gmjar Piatihan wi 
now oyer and there was no real or nominal sove¬ 
reign of the whole or northern India, The Indus 
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Valley constitutes the gateway of India. There 
were two Muslim principalities mling^ over It. 
Towards the North lay the Ghaanavid kingdom of 
the Punjab with headquarters at Lahore while 
the southern portion was dominated by the 
Ismatlian Shias of Multan. The conquest of these 
regions by a Muslim ruler was not hkely to offer 
any serious difficulties because not only their re¬ 
sources w'cre poor and limited but they also lacked 
the backing of the masses. They would normally 
be indifferent to the fate of thdr rulers because 
success of the invader would mean only the subati- 
tution of one Muslim ruler by another which was 
not likely to affect their position substantially. To 
the cast and south of these border states there were 
numerous Rajput principalities both big and small. 
Four out of these were more powerful than others. 
One of them was the kingdom of the Chauhans 
of Ddhi and i^mcr. The contemporary ruler, 
Prithwiraja or Rai Pithaura was a brave and 
warlike prince who had won great renown by his 
successful wars against his neighbours. He was ^c 
closest neighboiir of the Ghaznavids of the Punjab 
and he had to devise especial measures for counter¬ 
acting their hostile moves. Hansi, Pakpattan and 
Bhatinda were the principal frontier outposts of this 
kingdom and their commanders were specially 
charged with the duty of neutralising the raids of the 
Turks. Prithwiraja had considerably weakened the 
Chandelas and according to the Lalitpur inscription 
dated i r8i he had occupied Mahoba. The account 
of Prithwiraja’s victories as recorded in FrithwiTaja 
Ras& is not wholly reliable but it dues leave the 
impression that Prithwiraja had made his mark as a 
highly courageous and v^ant commander. 

To the east of the kingdom of (he Ghauhans lay 
the kingdom of Rathor Gahadwals with Kanauj as 
its capital. Tlie contemporary ruler Jayachandra 
tried to regain for himself the glory of the days of 
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the Pradhars but his efforts did not meet with 
success. PersonaJ ^d pc^tical considemtions had 
made him a detennined rival to Prithwiraja. 

The third important kingdom was of the Senas 
who ruled over eastern In&a. Their power was 
rapidly declining. Even then, the contemporary 
ruler Lakshamansena was considered one of the 
principal rulers of the time. 

In Malwa and fiundelkhand there were a number 
(ff principalities ruled by the Parmars, Chandelas 
and Chauhans but none cS" them was particularly 
powerful. They were constantly pressed by one or 
the other powerful neighbour so that their security 
was highly precarious. They were becoming wc^er 
and wt^er day by day. Ilie Solankis of Gujerat 
were the fourth powerful house of Northern India. 
Their capital Anhilwara was a large and populous 
city and they had established their paramountcy 
over Western Rajputana and Madhya Bharat., 

Tlicre was no love lost between the Big Four of 
Northern India. Each was busy only with the 
expansion of his territory and s^ere of influence 
ar>H despite the continuance of Turkish raids they 
never had the good sense to sink their differences 
in the face of a common danger. Tlieir internal 
^ ^min istration remained as before. Mutual dissen¬ 
sion and enmity was so deep-rooted and the vanity 
of the Rajputs had assume such proportions that 
they were utterly incapable of makmg any perma¬ 
nent arrangement for the security of the fronds 
by joining h^ds in drivii^ the Turks out of India. 
If after Mahmud’s invasions, Turks had remained 
confined merely to the Punjab and Sindh, Rajput 
neglect of the defence of the frontiers could be 
excused. But the position was that the Turks had 
been constantly raidmg Indian toiitory to the east 
of their possessions, iW, the raids were generally 
not successful but any farsighted ruler could have 
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Ibrcscen that although the rulers of the decadent 
Ghaanavid kingdom could make no headway yet 
there might be grave danger to the security of his 
realm the moment some capable military commander 
became the master of the Punjab, If such wisdom 
had dawned upon the Rajputs they would have 
either established diplomatic relations with the 
Turks or sent their spies into their territory to keep 
themselves ^sted i^to date about their internal 
condition. The Rajputs did nothing of the sort. 
Whenever they were able to beat back a Turkish 
invader, they thought that the maximum that they 
could do w^as to have a laudatory account of their 
victoiy over the Turk inscribed. Neglect of proper 
organisation of the foreigfn dejiartment proved the 
most fatal among the administrative faults of the 
Rajputs. 

Turkish raiders of the 1 ith and iuth cehturjis ; 

Baihaqi says that Ahmad Niyaltagin had dashed 
on to Banaras and had captured a rich booty. 
Masud attacked and captured Hansi. Ibrahim is 
also reported to have invaded Hindu territory. All 
these incidents belong to the nth century. An 
inscription of Govindimandra Gahadwaja suggests 
that the Rajputs realized a tax called the *Turush- 
kadanda’. Prof. HabibuUah is of opinion that the 
iwenue from this tax was utilized either to bribe 

_ Turks out of Indian territory' or to pay for 
additional expense in fighting them. Dr. Qureshi 
on the other hand su^ests that it might as well 
be a tax on Turks resident in a Rajput state. If 
the last view be correct* it would mean that the 
number of Turkish settlers in Rajput states was 
sufficiently large so that a tax on them could be 
expected to yield a substantial amount. The Turkish 
settlers should cither have remained l^hind after a 
^dmg party had retired or they should have come 
by peaceful means. In either case it proves gra- 
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dual infiltration of Indian territory by Turkish 
hnnugrants. 

In. the 12th century^ the raids became much 
more frequent and numerous. Madanpala claims 
in a grant in i lOg that his father Govioachandra by 
his matchless tactics had obliged the Hammir (i.e. 
Amir) to give up hostility. The queen of Govind- 
chandra claims m an inscription that Lord Shiva 
had specially appointed her husband to protect 
Varanasi against the Turks. The Turkish invader 
alluded to here was probably Haji Tughatigin who 
was the governor of the Punj^ in the reign of 
Masud 111 . Vijayachandra claims that he had 
washed away the miseries of the world by the 
stream caused by the tears of the wives of the 
Hammir. He describes the Hammir as the abode 
of wanton d^truedon on earth. In Sanskrit works 
of a later date it is claimed for Jayachandra that be 
had inflicted a defeat on the ruler of Ghor, Durla* 
bha II, the Chauhan ruler of Sambhar lost his Ide 
in fighting against the Turks. Pt. Gauri Shankar 
Hirachand O^a says that Ajayadeva had repeatedly 
beaten back unauthorised Muslim infiltratoi^. In 
the reign of Amoraja, the Turks sacked Pushkar and 
pressed on to Anasagar. In the pillar inscription 
of Vigraharaja IV dated 1163 destruction of the 
Mitchekhas and restoration of Aryan authority is 
claimed. He has charged his successors to wage a 
ceaseless war against them. Prithwiraja I while 
q>eaking of strengthening the defences of Hausi 
remarks that the Hammir had become a cause of 
anxiety for the whole woiid so that it was necessary 
to strengthen the fort for arresting his progress. In 
the same way, the Chauhans had to fortify Pak 
Pattan and Bhatmda also to roll back the rising tide 
of the Turks. It is thus dear that the Shansbani 
conqueror Shihabuddin did not break virgin soil in 
attempting the conquest of the Gangetic basin. He 
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only carried to a finish what had been initiated more 
than hundred years before. 

Shihaboddin’s plan of coNQpEsr: 

What Shihabuddin did to bring India within the 
fold of his empire folbwed a well-thought out 
scheme. He had learnt from the account of Muslim 
travellers in India that the easiest route to enter 
that land was the Multan-Uchh road. He had also 
noted that the principal roads either followed along 
the course of rivers or connected one important river 
basin with another. There would therefore be no 
difficulty in securing supplies if one went along these 
roads because most of me tarter cities lay on ^m. 
He therefore decided to b^n wi th the in vasion of 
Multan. Having occupied it, he intended fanning 
out north and south to establish hh authority in the 
Punjab and Sindh by supplanting the Shias and the 
Ghaznavids. After consolidating his power in the 
Indus basin, he could move against Gujerat or the 
Gangetic basin according to convenience. Modus 
operandi of Shihabuddin is a clear index of fus firm 
determination to establish Muslim dominion in 
Inffia. 

Multan and Uchh (1175-1176): 

Shihabuddin first tried his hand against the Shi as 
of Multan. It was a desirable move from more 
points that one. Tlie shortest route from Ghazni 
to India pa^ed via Multan. Hence the conquest 
of Multan was an utter necessity for an aspirant for 
Indian conquest. Secondly, it occupied a strategic 
position from where conquest of Sindh in the south 
or of the Punjab in the north could be easily at¬ 
tempted. The army of Shihabuddin could use 
Multan as a halting place for rest and collection of 
supplies. This done, it could confidently go ahead. 
Thirdly, it was the weakest spot on the north¬ 
western frontier. Its conquest was therefore expected 
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gujerat ( 1178 ) 

to be easy. This would raise the morale of the 
troops, so that task of further conquest would b^ome 
easy. The rulers there were Shi as. Hence religious 
zeal could aim be usefully worked up against them. 
With these objw;ts in view, he marched against 
Multan in 1175 and captured it. In 1176, he 
moved against Uchh which also passed into his 
hands. Failing in his attempt on Lahore, he re¬ 
duced to submission the whole of southern Sindh 
including Debal in 1182. 

Gujerat 41178): 

It took Sliihabuddin two years to reorganise 
the administration of Multan and Uchh and to 
build up resources for the next fons'aixJ mo\'C. He 
fixed upon Gujerat as his next, objective. The 
intervening desert of Rajputana did not damp his 
enthusiasm because a conquest of Gujerat was likely 
to prove very beneficial. In the first place, as it 
was the paramount power in Gujerat and Weston 
Rajputana its conquest would help in the assertion 
of Turkish authority throughout that region. With 
that as the base he could first reduce eastern Raj- 

? utana to submission and then invade the Doab, 
n the second place, Shihabuddin would also secure 
the wealth which the rulers of Gujerat and iU 
merchants liad amassed by foreign trade and re¬ 
venue from land. Tliirdly, it would have opened 
additional routes for an ini-asion of the Punjab 
which might facilitate the defeat of the Ghaznavid 
ruler, Khusrau Malik. This would also save him 
the labour involved in reducing the Chauhan out¬ 
posts on the north-western frontier as a necessary 
prelude to entry into the Doab. Instead, he could 
attack tlic Chauhans at a point where thdr de¬ 
fensive mechanism was comparatively weak. But 
the military strength of the Solanlds upset all his 
plans. He suffered a complete rout and in an 
attempt to beat a hasty retreat he suffered great 
hardsKps on the way and a large number of 
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soldiers died of undue physical strain. When he 
reached Ghazni only a remnant of his army was 
found to have survived the huge toll that Rajput 
arms and privations of the journey had taken. 

Conquest of the Punjab ( 1 179-1186): 

Shihabuddin now realized the need to change his 
tactics. He could very well sec that the only way 
to r^ch die Gangedc basin was to occupy the 
Punjab and to face the Chauhans. Hence in 1179 
he attacked Peshawar, The power of Khusrau Matik 
was in such a tottering state that he found no diffi¬ 
culty in capturing it In irBi, he attacked Lahore 
and although he failed to depose Khusrau Malikj 
he was in a sufficiently strong position to force the 
latter to send his four year son as a hostage and to 
accept the terms offered to liim. In 1182, he secured 
^nsidcmbte wealth from southern Sindh and utilized 
it to raise an army for another attack on Lahore in 
1184 which however proved unsucctesfuL He was 
able to occupy Sialkot where he built a strong fort. 
He also tried to exploit the differences between 
Khusrau Malik and the ruler of Kashmir. He 
promised to help the Raja of Kashmir gainst the 
Khokhars and in return secured his alliance against 
Khusi^ Malik. After making adequate military 
and diplomatic preparations, he invaded the Punjab 
once again in 1186 and laid siege to Lahore. Khus¬ 
rau Malik was captured and sent away as a prisoner 
to Ghor while the rest of his kingdom was occunied 
by Shihabuddin. 

War. against Phithwiraja (1189-1192): 

Now Shihabuddin started pr^arations for a war 
against the Chauhans. With Lahore as the base, he 
first ^ thoroughly consolidated his position in the 
Punjab. Then after about three years of prepara¬ 
tion, he sent his army against Bhatinda in 1189. 
The si^e b^an in 1190-1191. Prithwiraja’s con¬ 
trol seems to have been lax because the fort wm 
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surrendered before reinforcements could reach it. 
Leaving Ziauddin Tulalc in charge of the ibit at 
the head of laooo troops, he retired to Ghazni, He 
had intended to march against Delhi next year at 
the head of a larger army. But before he had left 
Indian territory he learnt that Prithwiraja had 
arrived at the head of a large army for the recon- 
quest of Bhadnda. Shihabuddin retraced his steps 
and the two forces came face to face in the plam 
near Tarain. According to Habibullah, this should 
be between Bhatinda and Sirsa and not near Tha- 
neshwar or Kamal. He has endorsed the view of 
Cunningham accepting Torvan village lying between 
Sirsa and Bhatinda as the modem name of ancient 
Tarain, In this battle, both the flanib of Shihab- 
uddin*s army were routed and they fled away in 
confusion, \Vhen Shihabuddin led a counter- 
offensive at the head of the centre, he was severely 
wounded by Govindray who hurl^ a spear at him. 
A Klulji soldier somehow' saved his life but bis rout 
was complete. He had not experienced such 
humilitadon even when defeated by the Solankk of 
Gujerat. The Rajputs pursued him for forty miles 
and then turned back to lay siege to Bhatinda 
which surrendered after a heroic resistance lasting 
for thirteen months. 

When Shihabuddin reached Ghazni, he gave 
vent to his wrath against his generals. According 
to Fetishta, the Sultan ascribed his defeat to the 
neglect of Afghan, Khilji and Khorasani captains 
and generals^ He severely castigated them and 
threw them into prison after publicly humiliating 
them. He spent one whole year planning and 
deliberating how best he should remove the stigma 
of defeat and rehabilitate his prestige, In 1192 he 
left Ghazni once more with a huge army consisting 
of 1 , 30,000 cavalry. Before he started, some court¬ 
iers intervened on behalf of the disgraced generals 
and pleaded for giving them another chance in life. 
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Shihabuddin acceded to thdr request firstly to curry 
favour with his followers and secondly to mate a 
gesture to those in disgrace, fully convinced that 
this time they would prefer death to dishonour and 
would exert themselves to thdr utmost. 


On reaching Lahore, he bdd a review of his 
troops and in order to gmn time for fullest possible 
preparations he sent his envoy to Prithwiraja. 
When Qiwam-ul-Tnulk delivered to the latter a 
message asking for Ids submission, he was beside 
himself with rage. He sent back the proud answer 
that Rajput sense of chivalry forbade them to 
attack a fleeing army, Tlie Sultan would therefore 
be well advised to return home if he wanted to save 
the lives of his soldiers. In the meantime, Shihab¬ 
uddin had pressed forward to Tarain and fixed his 
camp there. In order to acquaint himself with the 
w^esses of Pnthwiraja, lie had recourse to an¬ 
other diplomatic move. He wrote to Prithwiraja 
that as the agent of his brother he could neither 
make war nor^ retreat without his approval. He 
^ instructions if Prithwiraja were 
Moling to ^tain from fighting for the present, 
Pnthwiraja interoreted it as a proof of his weakness 
^ ^cuse for beating a retreat. He thercTore 
^ught that there was no further cause for anxiety. 
If this correspondence had really passed between 
the two parues, Pnthwiraja was ^ty of a grievous 
error. Having got an indication of the enemy’s 
wcakn^s he should have immediately fallen upon 
him. But It IS said he kept idly waiting. Shih^ 
uddm utilized the interval for collecting all relevant 
^onnation and fixing his strategy of war. This 
done, he sent word that his master had ordered war 

^ forces to 

batde. Shihabuddm ordered four divisions of lo.ooo 
ea^ to attack the right, left, centre and if possible 
the rc^ of the enemy with maximum violence. But 
qis archers were warned to avoid coming too close 
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to the eoemy test the elephants should be used to 
trample them down and break their ranks. If the 
enemy pressure was strong, they had instructions to 
retreat in such studied disorder that the enemy 
might be deceived to regard it as a sign of Turkish 
defeat. A fierce batde continued to rage the whole 
day. Now Shihabuddin led a rraerve of laooo 
finest cavalry in an all-out offensive. The Rajputs 
had kept no reserves which might assist their 
soldiers who were weary after a whole day's cease¬ 
less fighting, TIic Rajputs failed to meet this 
charge, their ranks began to break ana soon a 
rout began, Prithwiraja was exhorted by his nobles 
to make for the capital and organise a fresh army. 
As he was speeding away on horseback, he was 
noticed by the Rajput soldiery who lost all faith 
in their success. llie Turks made a huge slaughter 
and a group of their horsemen gave a hot chase 
to Prithwiraja, overcame him near Sirsuti or 
Sirsa and he was killed either immediately or a 
little later. 

Imp ortance OF The BATTLE of Tarain i 

Success in this battle ensured realization of 
Shihabuddin’s ambition to found an empire in 
India- Break-up of the power of the Chauh^ 
facilitated extension of Shihabuddin’s authority 
over the Doab and eastern Rajputana. Hansx, 
Kuhram and Sirsuti passed under his control and 
an army was postftj at Indraprastha near Delhi 
under dutbuddin Aibak charged with the duty o 
forcing the Hindu Rajas of Delhi and Ajmer to 
accept the terms of vassalage to the Sultan, 
Sluhabuddin did not consider it prudent to annex 
Delhi, Ajmer and the rest of the Chauhan pos¬ 
sessions in one instalment. His policy was to 
swallow as much as it was possible to digest rather 
than to gulp down in a hurry and then disgorge 
at leisure. That is why be accepted a Tomara 
prince as the vassal at Delhi while at Ajmer he 
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appointed Govindraja, the son of Prithwiraja in a 
Mmilar capacity on condition of payment of annual 
tribute and recognition of the Sultan's authority 
over forts and districts annexed by him. He tri^ 
todisn^t the unity of the Rajputs by the appoint- 
ment of th^ two vassals instead of one. At the 
same time, he lightened his own burden by leav- 
Aft responsibility of government to them. 
Alter he had thoroughly subjugated the fresh con¬ 
quests, It would be easy for him to go ahead. 
Thus recognition of the subordinate rights of these 
rulers was also a clever diplomatic move on the 
pm of the Sulun. Hatfng made th« 
arrangem^ts, Sfuhabuddin returned to Ghazni 
leaving Qutbuddin Aibat behind to look after the 
security of his Indian possessions. 

From Tarain to Chandwar (1192-1154) ; 

.t battle after Tarain took place 

at^andwarm 1194. But in the intervening 

2 incidents took place which 

extended the sphere of influence of the Turkish 
mpire in India fmher and farther. Neither the 
Chauhans nor the Tomars were really willing to 
submit to him Hence Delhi and Ajmer^oon 
bjame centra of conspiracy. A Chauhan army 
Uid siege to Hans, but Aibak defeated the attemm 
and the leader of the Indian army was killed in 
roiirse of fightitig, Prithwiraja's brother Hariraia 
drove his ncphcH' Govindraja out of Ajmer and^l^d 

^l^tbuddin Aibak 
f scene, he was ^ligcd to return 

toth the plac«. The Tomar chief S S 

aioag 

t«dt of thoe wan, Delhi passed So tte'ha^ trf 


I 
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the Turks, their control over Ajmer became more 
comprehensive and power of the Ghauhsm and 
Tomar re^ls was reduced. In this very period. 
Aibak initiated a struggle against the Gahadwals, 
Crwsing the Jumna, he occupied Baran and Mirath 
which were held by GahadwaJ a chiefs, Chandrasen 
who held Baran put up a very stiff resistance and 
Aibak had to march against him again in 1194 after 
his return from Ghazni. This time he occupied Koil 
(modem Aligarh) as well. Thus by ii93-it94 
Turkish pressure on the territory of the Gahadwals 
had already b^n and Rajajayachandra of Kanauj 
must have realized that he could eiqiect an early 
invasion, 

Defeat of the Gahadwals (1194); 

Shihabuddin had already made up his mind 
about the conquest of Doab but he was waiting for a 
suitable opporhinity. Probably it was under his 
instructions that Aibak had start^ raiding its north¬ 
ern districts. In 1193 Aibak had been summoned to 
Ghazni from where he returned after 6 months. Pro¬ 
bably, details of the campaign against Jayachaudra 
were thr^hed out just then. Aibak had marched 
u^n Koil immediately after his arrival and he was 
sdUin the Doab when he was informed of his master^s 
arrival in India. He led tlie Delhi army to form a 
junction with him and the Sultan proceeded towards 
Var^asi at the head of 50,000 soldiers. Tlie two 
armies came face to face near Ghandwar and in 
the battle that ensued the day was going in favour of 
Jayachaudra w'hen he was hit by an arrow in the eye 
and died as a result of it. This disorganised his troops 
and a possible victory was tum^ into a decisive 
defeat. ^ The Turks occupied Varanasi, Asni and 
other cades but Kanauj seems to have retained its 
independence till 1199. Loss of certain towns and 
districts weakeried the Gahadwab but did not put 
an end to their power. Harishchandra (he sotTof 
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Jayachandra had given a grant in 1199 which has 
been found at MachhUshahr. In it he cal ls hi m self 
an ind<^endent ruler. The conquered territory 
assigned to Malik Husamuddin while Shihabuddin 
returned to Ghazni along with the booty. The Rajputs 
^ Baran once more rebelled near Koil but they 
were suppressed by Aibak. 

Death of Hariraja (1195) : 

Finding the Turks engaged in a war against the 
Gahadwah, Haritaja once more drove his nephew 
out of Ajmer and sent an army for the conquest of 
Dellu. Aibak pursued this force to the gates of 
Ajmer and when it shut itself inside the fort he laid 
siege to it. Finding no way of escape, Hariraja put 
an end to his career by performing jaakar. It is 
true he failed to liberate the mo^erland but that 
does not detract from the glory of bis heroic cSbrt. 
His example was emulated by numerous later chieis 
and local leaders who gave no respite to the Tur^, 
Aibak now entrusted Ajmer to a Muslim governor 
and sent away Govindraja to Rantliambhor. 

B AVAN A AND GwaLIOR (TI95-II96): 

In n95-’g6 Shihabuddin once more came to 
India. He marched towards Bay ana and Gwalior. 
He encountered stiff oppod don at both the pi aces. 
The forts of Tahangarh and Vijayamandiegarh 
belong^ to the Bhatds of Bayana were captured 
but Gwalior proved such a hard nut to crack that 
when its ruler agreed to pay an annual tribute, the 
Sultan was obliged to leave the fort in his possession. 
But after sometime, constant pressure by Bahauddin 
Tughril, the governor of Bayana forced the ruler 
of Gwalior to surrender the fort to him. This 
probably took place in 1197 although 1300 has also 
been mentioned as an alternative date, 

Gujerat raided (1197); 

la 1196-97, Rajputs made a third attempt to 
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didve the Turiu out of Rajputanaj Merh and 
Ghauhan rdjels of the ^mcr r^on first formed a 
coi^ederacy and then invited the ruler ofGiijerat to 
assist them in their undertaJdng. They might have 
even offered to accept his suzerainty in the event 
of victory. When the Turkish governor at Ajmer 
was informed of these military preparadons, he asked 
for speedy rdnforcements from Aibak. Aibak himself 
marked at the head of an army and he began by 
attacking the Merhs. While fighting was going on, 
the C^jerat army arrived and the allies inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Aibak. He shut himself Inside 
the fort while the victors laid a close si^e to it. 
The fall of Ajmer and capture of Aibak seemed 
imminent but Shihabuddin rushed an army of relief as 
soon as he heard of these developments. The Rajputs 
were now forced to raise the siege. Aibak retaliated 
by invading Gujerat. A highly contested battle was 
fought but uldmately the Rajputs were defeated, 
losing 15,000 in killed and wounded and 20,000 as 
prisoners of war, Aibak plundered the city of 
Anhilwara but the annexation of Gujerat was beyond 
his means. He therefore came away after securing 
a rich boot^ Ferishta says that Aibak had left 
behind a Turkish governor but the Solankis drove 
turn away and Aibak dared not invade Gujerat 
again. 

Other conquests (1197-1203) : 

During the next five or six years Aibak had to do 
much desultory iighdag here and there. The 
Gahadwals were deprived of Kanauj and Badaun 
and an army was sent in the Varanasi region. 
When the Ghauhans realized the futility of thdr 
attempts to recapture Ajmer, they moved farther to 
the south and establisiied the principaliti^ of Kota, 
Bundi and Sirohi. Probably Aibak did some fighting 
against them in that re^on also because Minhajus* 
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si raj speaks of Aibak’s advaace upto Ujjain. But 
these raids did not affect the frontiers of the Turkish 
empire. 

War AGAINST THE ChANDELAS (1202-1203) ! 

BundeSkhand was ruled by Parmardin Chandda. 
No large-scale attempt had been made against him 
till 1203 when for die first dme a full-dress campaign 
was planned. Kalinjar tlic strongest Chandda fort 
was besi^ed. When Parmardin saw that there was 
no h<^e for success, he opened negotiations for peacf* 
but died before th^ \verc concluded. His minister 
Ajayadeva broke off negotiations and started war 
again. Later on vrater-supply of Kalinjar was stopped 
either because of some natural obstruction or the 
effort of the Turks. The Ghandelas moved away to 
Ajayagarh while Kalinjar, Khajuraho and Mahoba 
were occupied by the Turks who appointed Hasan 
Amal as governor in that region. 

Bikar and Bengal (1197-1305); 

After the defeat of the Gahadwals, Turkish forces 
had readied up to the confines of Awadh, The army 
there had a soldier named Ikhtiyaruddin Muhammad- 
bin-Bakhtiyar Klulji, Altliough he had a clumsy 
physique and an uncomely appearance he was 
remarkable for his courage, valour, industry and 
high spirits, Aibak liad been favourably impressed 
by his manial qualities and he was assigned a small 
jagtr near the western boundary of Bihar, Ikhtiyar- 
raised a smalt band of troops and started 
raiding Bihar territory. Later he attacked Uddandapur 
monastery and put a large number of Buddhist monks 
to the sword. There he found a library which 
showed that it had been the seat of a university. 
According to Taranath^ he occupied the university 
towns of NsJanda and Vikramashila also just about 
this time. Many Buddhists were killed, some fled 
to iibet while others retired to rural areas where 
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Turks Irft them in pea^e. Xhis took place some^ 
time between 1197 and t2o2. 

Having occupied Bihar, Ikhtiyamddin attacked 
Navadwipa (Nudea), the capital of Raja Lakshaman- 
s€na of Bengal, Marvellous stories of successes of 
die Turks had reached Bengal already. An astrologer 
IS reported to have prophesied that the Sena dynasty 
I would be destroyed by a long-armed Turk whose 
j hands reached his knees. Some people had advised 
Lalpshatnansena to transfer his capital from Nava¬ 
dwipa to some town further to the east. But the 
i * Raja while permitting the advdseM to move away 
refused to be as cowardly as that. Ikhtiyaruddin 
entered Navadwipa posing to be a horse-dealer and 
direatened to move forward unless the Raja was 
immediately informed. In the meantime, he acquired 
; some ei^cnence of local conditions. The rest of 
Ids soldiers also drew near by this time. Just then 
he started a sudden attack and tried to force his 
entry into the palace. By the time that the body¬ 
guards and the gu^dians of the fori got ready, the 
I ret of Ikhtiyaruddin's soldiers also secured an entry 

j into the fort because they found the gates open. The 

I Raja fled to the east and started collecting an army 

I there. Ikhtiyaruddin plundered the capital but in 

* the face of the Raja’s constant opposition he could 

not retain his hold on it. He fixed his headquarters 
at Lakhnauti instead. Minhajus-siraj says that 
I Lakshm^ena died soon after. But there is numis- 

! made evidence diat he was certainly alive till 1 206 

and Ikhtiyaruddin himself died in that year. Hence 
i this incident must have occurred sometime before 
,1 1205. Ikhtiyaruddin was able to occupy oiilyasmall 

i bit of Bengal territory comprising the districts of 
Malda, Dinajpur, Murshidafaad and Birbhum. 

Death of Ikhtiyaruddin (1206) : 

About two years later, Ikhtiyaruddin led an ex- 
pedition to bring under his control the horse-dealers 

' .....JO 
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who usd^ th<r Ass am-'fihutan route. Habibullah refers 
to a Sanskrit inscription at Gauhati which speaks of 
his crossing the Brahmaputra beyond the town of 
Vardhan-knti to enter Tibetan territory where he 
sufFered swch a de:vastating defeat that out of an army 
of ten thousand not even a hundred survived. Stricken 
with shame and grief, he fell ill and was murdered by 
one of his soldiers named Ali Mardan. 

Death ofMuizuddin (1206) : 

Between U96 and 1305, the rulers of Ghor and 
Ghazni had to hght a number of wars against the 
Shah of Khwarizm. After the death of Ghiyasuddin 
in 1303, Shihabuddin. became the master of Ghor as 
well and he assumed thestyle ofMuizuddin. In 1305, 
he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Shall 
of Khwarizm. Just then the Khokhars raised the 
standard of revolt and tried to seize Lahore. Local 
officers failed to suppress this rising. Consequently 
Muizuddin personally came to the Punjab and be 
sunurioned Aibak to meet liim on the banks of the 
Jhdum. Joint efforts of Aibak and the Sultan led to 
the defeat of the Khokhars. Thousands of them were 
slaughtered and many more were enslaved. Sojfie 
sought refuge in the forests but the Sultan had them 
surrounded and set fire to their places of hiding. 
That killed man^y others. The Sultan then went to 
Lahore and having made necessary arrangements he 
sent Aibak to Delhi while he himself started for 
Ghazni. While he was encamping at Dhamyak on 
the Indus and was engaged in offering evening prayer, 
some persons suddenly rushed into his tent and killed 
him. This was probably the result of a joint conspiracy 
by the Shias and the Khokhars. 

An estimate of Muizuddin’s achievement : 

^ The stro^est point of Muizuddin was his strong 
will and untiring energy. In comparison to Mahmud 
of Ghazni or Sultan Alauddin, the contemporary 
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juler of Khwarizm he was an inferior gmeral. JBut 
he has earned a place for himself in history by has 
firmness and irrepressible optimism. To him goes the 
credit for making the first s)'stematic attempt to found 
a Muslim empire in India. Arabs had invaded Sindh 
only as a measure of retaliation and cv-en in the days 
of powerful Caliphs no attempt was made to confer 
other parts of India. Mahmud of Ghaziii was girted 
with martial qualities of a very high order. He 
raided large parts of nor them India. But he took no 
steps to ^nd an empire here. He annexed even 
Multan and the Punjab which lay close to his fron¬ 
tiers only when he was convinced that it was essential 
for securing the wealth of other jparts of India. Hence 
although the Arab and Ghaznavid invasions indirectly 
helped in the foundation ofthe future Turkish dominion 
in India they cannot be assigned the credit for actually 
founding the empire of the Turks. This was done by 
Shihabuddin alone. He led his campaigns according 
to a well-thought out and sy'stematic plan of conquest 
and although he did not abstain from collecting 
spoils of war, his main objective was empire-building 
and nol acquisition of wealth. That is why he 
appointed governors in all conquered tracts and con¬ 
tinued to help them from time to time. His selec- 
dons were so uise and correct that none of them 
played him false. He died without natural hdrs of 
his body and his central Asian empire was soon 
occupied by the Shah of Khwarizm but his mdiiary 
captains in India preserved his name and glo^ intact 
and the Turkish empire founded by him continued to 
thrive for more than hundred and fifty years despite 
occasional change of dynasties. 

Causes of the success of the Turks i 

The foregoing account of Mahmud ofGhaani and 
Shihabuddin of Ghor reveals the fact that althou^ 
on a number of occasions they were actually defeated 
or faced with prospects of defeat, ultimately the 
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Rajputs had to surrender to them most of their chief 
forts along with the adjoining territory. We al^ 
knew that Rajputs were so bold and fearless that they 
could joyfully embrace death and regarded it a special 
good fortune to be killed on the field of battle. Nor 
was the country deficient in ecotionuc resources or 
man power so that the number of Rajput soldiers was 
generally equally matched with that of the Turks. 
Ill person^ bravery, a Rajput soldier was in no way 
infenor to his Turkish adversary. In the face of these 
quahdra ^en why did they prove unequal to the 
of defending the independence of their homeland? 
5 >omepwple have assigned causes for the successor 
t^ Turks ^d the defeat of the Rajputs which on 
closer examination by die torch light ofdispassionate 
rearon appear baseless. Evil effects of the hot climate 
5 elephants, mutual dissensions etc. 
fall mto t^ category. The Shahiyas of Kabul and 
the Punjab lived in practically similar climatic condi¬ 
tions as the pwple of Ghazni and yet they were 
^f^ted. It does not appeal to reason that while 
Mahmud of Ghazni defeated his Central Asian 
adve^anes by the use of elephants, the Rajputs 
Jould lose afiamst tl^ Turks on account of hsing 
the same elephants. Just as there were nmnerom 
mutually hostile Ramut states in India, similarly in 
Central Asia also there were 
num^ous Turkish states which were eternally engaged 
in the i^ask of mutual destruction. Hence these 
^not be regard^ as the real causes of the success 
of the Turb. The causes which really led to the 
victoryof iheTijlainlndia may broadjy V gmupri 

WM ^^ilitary, (a) Political, ?3) 

{ 4 lRehgious, (5) Personal aid (6) Pro^? 
d^tial. These may be considered in brief one by 

MnjTAftY CAUSES; 

The Turkisli army consisted mainly of cavalry 
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and its horses and horsemen generally had greater 
stamina and endurance. The Rajput army^ on the 
other hand had a numerous infantry which in mobi- 
. lity and manoeuvring could be no match to the 
cavalry and which could be easily scattered by a 
cavalry force by the sheer impact of its momentum. " 
|l The Rajput cavalry lacked good horses because 
\\ native horses were of a poor quality and they 

’ received by import only such horses 3 s had been 

' rejected by the rulers of the lands of Iheir origin. It 
was therefore well-nigh impossible to secure the best 
horses for the army at any price. This put the 
Rajput trooper at a disadvantage in his fight against 
the Turk. The Turks came from a region where 
expert military leaders of different lands and peoples 
used to develop new tactics of war. The strategy of 
the Turks was therefore likely to be superior and they 
' had across to new weapons of w'ar. The Rajputs 
on the contrary foUoi^'ed outmoded tactics and were 
shy of coming into contact with the foreigners. 
The Rajput army usually contained a corps of 
elephants which they used to ke^ in front of the 
i army for disrupting the organisation of the enemy. 

'' But if for some reason they got out of control, they 
trampled down their own men. The Turkish a^y 
had no branch of such dubious utility that it might 
harm its own side. If they maintained ekphants, 

; they used them with greater care and generally 

1 used them for breaking open gates of forts, trampl- 

! ing down enemy ranks at the time of hand-to-hand 

1 fighting or for checking the advance of elephants 

! on the other side. They took good care to ensure 

i that in case of a mishap they should cause the 

, least possible harm to their masters. The Rajput 

I soldier was highly efficient in the use of the spear 

' and the sword and excelled in hand-to-hand fight¬ 

ing. But as an archer he was inferior to the Turk. 
When the Turks became acquainted with the strong 
and weak point* of their opponents, they avoided 
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a dose combat as far as possible and usually .m^4e 
theic attack from a safe distance. TTiey were such. 
CTcellent archers that they could shoot accurately 
even while swimming or galloping at full speed. 
A retreating army could at convenient intervals 
fihow^ arrows on their pursuers with deadly effect. 
Turkish strategy was in many resptt:ts superior to 
Rajput strate^. The Turkish general usually paid 
specid attention only to directing the moveirmots 
of his troops and it was only in extremely critical 
situations that he tried to revive the droopbg spirits 
of his followers by his personal heroism and valour. 
The Rajput commander on the other hand laid 
greater stress on exhibition of personal valour than 
on leading and guiding his troops. The Turkish 
commander took special care of his personal security 
for he knew that a leaderlcss army in a foreign 
land would be able to accomplish nothing. But 
Rajput commanders usually went to ; battle rbing 
on elephants and decorated them so distiiKtivdv 
that both friend and foe alilte could spot out their 
whereabouts from a distance. This helped the 
enemy in its attempt to HU or wound him or -to 
srfuce him away from the thick of battle, T]hc 
disadvantage to their own side was that jf like 
Jayachandra he fell down wounded or like Prithwi- 
raja took a home in an cmergencyj the soldiers 
could not see him and thought that he was either 
dead or being convinced of defeat had fled away 
In cither c^e they stopp^ fighting and ran belter 
skelter m all directions. The Turks by the use of 
their reserves turned a def^t into a victory on more 
than one occasion. But the Rajputs employed all 
their troops from the very outset. Turning the 
flank by clever manoeuvering, attacking the enemy's 
rear,^ seducing the enemy to leave his entrenched 
position by a feigned retreat and securing valuable 
topograpHcai or secret information by brit^g .w 
brow-beating the non-combatants were some of'the 
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c^moa tactics of die Turks. But the Rajputs 
did not make use of any of them even on a single 
occasion. Without bothering about tiie moral as¬ 
pect of the means employed, the Turks concentrated 
only on securing victory. T^e Rajputs on the 
contrary wctc sc^pulous about the war being fair. 
Instead of inflicting maximum losses on a defeated 
cnemjr, they would often let him escape. On 
suifenng a defeat, the Turks redoubled their efforts 
for a subsequent viclo^. Rajput commanders, care¬ 
less of the fives of their soldiers, s aerified than selves 
in vindication of a false sense of prestige and in the 
event ofdrfeat rarely thought of disengaging them¬ 
selves betimes and leading the largest possibe 
number of soldiers to safety. That is why in the 
event of defeat number of casualties and pri^ners on 
their aide was so high. This told upon the future 
militaty resources of the land. The Turks bad 
manjnigSj ottg^os and other machines for making 
breaches in forts but the Rajputs had no such 
weaTOns. Shihabuddin easily captured Bhatinda. 
>ButFnthwiraja took thirteen long months to cap- 
hire the same indigenous fort with every detail of 
whose defences he w-as supjwsed to be familiar. In 
1195 Aibak pressed Hariraja so hard that although 
in possession of the fort of Ajmer he could not 
defend it. But in i [96-1197 when the victorious 
,aimy of Merh, Chauhans and Solankis surrounded 
Aibak in Ajmer they could not capture the fort by 
defeating the foreigner, The Turks were always 
on the offensive and chose the field of battle 
according to their convenience. But the Rajputs 
were almost always on the defensive and they nad 
to fight when and where the Turks should choose 
to come. This too favoured the Turks. All the 
battles were fought on Indian territory so that no 
matter which party won, the sufferers were always 
the Indian people. To realize their objective, the 
Turks sometimes tned to strike terror in the hearts 
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of the people by putting all opponents to the sword 
and burning tbcir villages and towns. The Turks 
were thus an object of terror for the common 
people. The Turkish army contained a la^e pro¬ 
portion of permanent and wcll-trained soldiers who 
liad a sentiment of special regard for their masters, 
But the Rajput army consisted mostly of feudal 
levies which were more devoted to their local chief 
than even to the king and which stopped fighting 
as soon as dicir leader got dissattsficoj. killed or 
wounded. Besides, the Rajput arm)' often consisted 
of mercenaries who had no sense of devotion to¬ 
wards any ruler or state.'' The Turkish army 
consisted mostly of Turks and other foreign races 
who could liopc to benefit only by die success of 
their leader. They therefore put their heart and 
soul in the fight. Their armies sometimes con¬ 
tained some Hindus as well but they were people 
wlio for one reason or the other intensely hated 
their countrymen and w-ere willing to do e^’crything 
to secure their defeat. This was mainly due to 
differences of caste and creed and a sentiment of 
loyalty to the *salt’. The Turkish army thus had 
no traitors in its ranks. But Rajput armies some-* 
times had Muslim soldiers also who under the 
influence of religious bigotry sometimes proved false 
at a very critical moment. The military spies of 
the Turks were fairly competent and they did their 
utmost to find out probable traitors to their mother¬ 
land and to win them over to their side, Mahmud 
of Ghazni had made a similar use of Scwakpala 
and the Raja of Narayanpur, He had received 
this type of assisstance also during the Somnath 
expedition. Shihabuddin received similar assistance 
from Govindraja the son of Prithwiraja in Ajmer 
and from Ajayapala, a relation of Chandrasen in 
Baran. The Rajput army was recruited only from 
a section of the people viz. the Kshattriyas and 
because of constant warfare, younger element was 
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fast dying out* But for enrolment in the Turtish 
ray every citizen of the state was eligible. The 
Turkish army therefore had greater vitality. The 
Turkish army fought under the influence of senti- 
mmts of personal gain^ ivorldly enjoyment and 
spintual advancement. Consequently the Rajputs 
who fought neither for the defence of the land, nor 
for upholding the dignity of ihdr creed but to vindi¬ 
cate the salt of a pardedar individual could never 
n^t with as much zeal as the Turks. The Rajput 
army lacked a sense of homogeneity because of 
caste differences and a false sense of dignity. The 
of personal promotion were also limited. 
Tlie Tuitish solth'ers—free and stave alike—fought 
ivith the conviction that by personal valour and 
courage they could rise even to the dignity of the 
Sultan. For this reason also personal profit motive 
contributed to the victory of the army as a whole, 

j Political Causes : 

I 

' The administrative system of the Turb was not 
altogether free from defects. But their political 
s)^tem had certain special features which proved 
advantageous in the task of conquest in India. At 
le^t in theory their ruler—after conversion to 
Is^-^vvas chosen by election. It w^as therefore 
(Mcnit for an incompetent person to remain on 
the throne merely on dynastic grounds. At the 
same time, lor a really able person it was possible 
to secure the throne even if he had no connection 
With the ruling family. Therefore only such per* 
sons could remain rulers of the Turks who vvere 
either themselves competent or enjoyed the suppon 
and devotion of competent men. It is these able 
^lers that invaded India. Secondly, according to 
Islam all^ Muslims irrespective of race or colour 
were entitled to equal rights—political as well as 
ethers. Consequently it was not only easy for the 
secure their hearty co-operation but the 
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choice of oificers for different posts could be made 
from a wider circle. As opposed to this,^the Raj* 
puts believed in hereditary monarchy and they 
usually gave all lusher appointments only to 
Brahmins or Kshattriyas. Here also the principle 
of division of fimctiona applied so that Brahmins 
were generally appointed only to the posts of 
ministers or civilian oificers. The principle of 
heredity was also sometimes applied so that the 
father was succeeded by his son. It was thus im* 
possible for them to secure the support of the entire 
community. Their laws also were based on discri¬ 
mination. This made self-respecting individuals of 
lower castes greatly dissatisfied. It is this class 
that offered the gi eatest help to die Turkish invaders. 
Tlie common people were entitled neither to a 
share in administration nor to participate in the 
defence of their homes and hearths. There was 
thus no intimate contact between the rulers and 
the ruled. TTie people had developed an attitude 
of indifference towards ^litical matters. Tliey 
thought that it was none of their busine^ to run the 
government or defend the land. This political 
indifference of the masses proved very help&l to 
the Turkish conquerors. Besides, the Rajputs being 
always engaged in lighting were busy building up 
military resources and had little time for acts of 
public welfare. There was therefore no particular 
enthusiasm for their government. The political 
ideal of the Rajputs was to become a ChoKrasartin. 
Hence every ambitious ruler was intent on defeating 
his neighbours. But in the event of success, he was 
content with reducing him to a status of vassalage 
and made no attempt to establish his own govern¬ 
ment by uprooting the dynasty of the vanquished 
chief. Thus in every large kingdom there were 
always people who kept anxiously waiting for the 
day when the central government should become 
weak and were more inspired by sentiments of e^ 
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affifcdon than of devotion and loyalty. Practical 
result of the ChakratHirtin ideal thus was endless and 
ceasel^s fighting and the growth of feudaiism. The 
Rajputs were so engrossed in their pastime of inter¬ 
nal fighting that they paid no attention to the 
organisation of a regular foreign department. The 
power the Rajputs was thus getting weaker and 
weaker. Turks asstimed the offensive when the 
Rajputs had already weakened themselves, i What 
is surprising is that despite these faults^ the Raj¬ 
puts as a race still had the strength and virility 
to defeat the army of Shihabuddin on three 
different occasions and even after their defeat in 
war and the demise of old leaders they never 
stopped local opposition to the Turks and even 
in the face of oppression and reprrasion by them, 
they never forsook the faith in their capacity to 
drive them out of their homelands. If they had 
fought the foreigner under the leadership of an 
agreed commander and if a majority of the mem¬ 
bers of the defeated dynasties had not left for 
Rajputana and Madhya Bharat, the opposition of 
the Rajputs would have been far more effective. 

Social causes: 

But this was impossible. ITie social organisation 
of the Rajputs was pariictilarly responsible for this, 
They were divided into a number of clans each of 
syhich laid great store by its own family traditions. 
TTte highest civil and military appointments in the 
state usually went to the members of the ruling 
clan. ^ They monopolised most of the feudal 
baronies as well. Thus their clannish and family 
prejudices r^idered them utterly unfit for waging 
war under a common leader. They had many 
virtues too. They have received high praise for 
their courage, valour, love for truth, devotion to 
learning, and capacity to die for a cause cheerfully, 
Thdr character is fiilther ennobled by their respect 
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for women, diildieti and old men, scrupulous regard 
for the interests of non-combatants, and protection 
of those tliat sought political asylum wrth them. 
But they were not free from faults and in certain 
circurnstancts even their merits turned in to demerits. 
Though they dcsei-ve praise for upholding noble 
traditions of the family, it was a serious fault to 
become so vain on the score of it that joining hands 
^aitKt a common enemy should become impossible. ^ 
To die for a cause signifies courage and sense of 
®^^f*t'espect but to insist on mere dying without 
regard to time and place is an utter folly from a 
military point of view. Besides, they were addicted 
to intojdcants, dicing and polygamy which were 
undermining their morals, grit and character. 
These drfects were silently eating into the vitals of 
the Rajput comraunitv/ By ostracising contact 
with the foreigner and regarding themselves as the 
most superior race on earth they paved the ground 
for then own cultural decline. T^us degenerate 
community could not resuscitate itself by leaning 
on the support of other classes in society. Accord- 
fog fo the caste-dispensaiion of the Hindus career 
was determined not by one's aptitude or inclination 
but by the accident of birth so that more than 
half the people were excluded from and rendered 
apathetic to the defence of their land. There was 
fous no sense of nationalism or patriotism and the 
Turks had to %ht not against Indians but against 
a feiv dynasties. Tliis rendered the task of their 
conquest easy and settlement of the conquered 
terntory also presented no serious problems. 

Religious causes: 

* India was not in a strong posi¬ 

tion. There were numerom sects whose rivalries 
sometimes crossed the limits of learned disputation 
and ^um^ die form of political conspiracies. The 
doctnne of Karma instead of making them devoted 
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to duty ai^ free eateiprise waa making them 
arrant fatalists and they had begun to depend on 
astrology, potentiality of past deeds and inevitability 
of fate to such an extent that they often lost all 
self-confidence or became hopelessly careless. It 
WM this aspect of Hindu life which largely deter¬ 
mine the defeat of LaksEimansena against Ikhdyar- 
uddin. The Indian people stoically agreed to suffer 
at the han^ of the Turks because they looked upon 
it as a divine dispensation or the ripening of the 
effet of their past deeds. They did not look upon 
resistance to them as a solemn duty towards their 
land and faith. The Muslims on the contrary do 
not believe in the doctrine of rebirth. Considering 
themselves alone predominantly responsible for 
their joys and sufferings in life they exert to their 
utmost capacity. In their wars in India, they 
raised the cry of jehad and fought stubbornly for 
they know that in the event of victory they would 
be heirs to the wealth and resources of India and 
in case of death would be counted among martyrs 
and shall enjoy the pleasures of heaven in the other 
world. Tlius religious faith induced military in¬ 
dolence in the Hindu and courage and strength in 
the Turk. Many Muslim preachers had also come 
to India and the invaders received valuable help 
from the neo-converts. Some scholars have expro- 
sed the opinion that the Buddhist and Jain 
doctrine of Ahima has also adversely affected the 
Indian people and blunted their martial qualities. 

Personal Causes: 

Besides these, the personal factor also counts, 
Mahmud of Ghaxni, Mulzuddin Muhammad bin 
Sam^ and Qutbuddin Aibak were commanders of 
a high ordw. They had an opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing extensive experience in various theatres 
of war. They were born [caders. Among Indian 
princes, Jayapala, Bhim the Fearless, Bhoj Parmar, 
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Pnthwiraja Chau h an > Jayachandta Rathor etc 
j capable military leaders but all points 
OT^idercd they were not as experienced, famghted 
^d n^urceful as their Turkish forbears. That » 
they made a blunder here or there and the 
advantage of this to inflict a defeat on 
- ^'^s.^ccessof the Turks was thus due not 
totheirsupeiionty to the Rajputs as a class but to 
he supcnority of Turkish commanders to their 

TW" too affocod the 

Providential: 

A conquCTOr is often represented in History so 
supenor to the vant^uished as if the latter coSw in 

This attitude is not very 
Muna, in the life of man and people there ar? 

SoSad'«'^c^“^^" .“o^d^r^n^ 

naiistorm had caused havoc in his ranks. It « frrtm 
If ^is ^iUht?^ ^ 

sequent history of the ^wo 

£ -awiS-ssw 

t^riabla .hat i, A alwar4&“Vlh“ 
in nnnd that tSt' 
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thorough t^t It should obliterate the very name of 
Rajput. Their power was generally confined to 
chief towns and forts. There too Rajput guerillas 

Local revolts never ceased^ 
indep^dent Rajput states persisted throughout the 
pen^ and continued to challenge the authority of 
the Turks, Consequently, ndt^ier the Turks got an 
opportunity to do whatever they plcas«l nor the 
. dians ever lost faith in themselves or the superior¬ 
ity of their culture. 
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rv, Aibak and Ilban Dynasries 

Second Ilbari Dynastia—Ghiyasuddin 
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Chapter IV 

AIBAK AND fLBARI DYNASTIES 
Partition of Mitsiuddin’s Empire : 

X# death, his nephewGhiyasuddin 

Mahmud became the ruler of Ghor. But he was in 
^mt^t fe^ of internal revolts and foreign invasions- 
1 he ^h of K^anzm seemed determined to annex 
both Glioi; and Ghazni but Ghiyas lacked the capacity 
^r^st his advice At home, Tajuddin ySwoz, 
Nasirud^n Oubacha and Qtitbuddm Aibak were 
very able and anibitious among the Turkish nobles 
of Muizuddin and each one of them aspired for 
indcnendence, Ghiyas could not suppr^ their 
revolts euth^. Hence immediately after the death 

started. 

Tjiudt^i vdio held the province of Kirman occupied 
Ghazm and ^^cd to bnng India also under his 
suzerainty N^iroddm Qubacha who had held 

occupied thc whole 
of Sindh and deaded to declare his independence. 

QuTBtiDDiN Aibak : 

Maizuddin*s lieutenants 
Tt «« Pan^nts were residmS 

purchased early in life by 
SIk Abdul Aziz Kufi of Nishapur 

waasohigWy impressedby his intelligSS 

s^^hng. Later he was sold to Shihabuddin of 
Gbor who then the master of Ghazni. This 
brought Aibak s star on the ascendant. Shihabuddin 
^^ alr^dy pleased with his heroism and courage 

aSfri ^ generous and loyal m 

^^bon, he rose hJgh in the favours of his master 
He was first appointed as Amtr Akhvr (Lord If the 
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Stables) and when Shihabuddin defeated Prithwiraja 
a few years later, he appointed Aibah covemorof 
the Punjab and the We have seen in the 

iMt chapter how between 1192-1197 Aibak defended 
toe newly founded Turkish empire and extended its 
frontters despite stiff opposition by toe Rajputs, 
AibaJc acted throughout in complete accord with the 
wishes of his m^ter, Bchvcen 1197-1205, he assisted 
in the defeat of the Chandelas, Senas and KJiokhars 

formally appointed the viceroy 
of Shihabuddm s Indian posstssions. Between 1102- 
1205 the work of conquest in India was gencr^ly 
done by Aibak alone, Shihabuddin coming to his 
aid personally or through a deputy only in 1104 
gainst Jayach^dra, in 1195 against Bayana add 
Gwalior, in 1196-1197 against the Merhs and Solankis 
and m 1205 against the Khokhars, Thus Aibak 
had \nrtually controKed toe destinies of toe Turkish 
t^pirc in India so that all the Turkish officers in 
the land had rot accustomed to looking upon him as 
their chief It was therefore easy for him to assume 
full sovereignty. 

Qutbuddin becomes the Sultan; 

Outouddin wanttd to establish an independent 
Is? 5 ^. 1 " India without a violentVuptu^e 

with thendcrof Ghor. There were two reasons for 

wSi ^competence coupled 

with the hostility of the Shah of Khwarizm would 

»he (^solution of the Ghorian empire 

of Ghor, itwas^also 
^und to be invaded liy toe Shah of Khwarizm 

of toe Turbsh Sultanate. In toe second nface he 
l^seT aspir^ for toe sovereignty of India *He 
too^ht that if toe Ghorian monarch %riUingly recS- 
b?£^for t todependent ruler of India! ft woufd 
overcome bis rivals and opponents. 
He therefore sent a message accompanied wito rich 
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presents to Sultan Ghiyasuddin Mahmud proposing 
that if he were appointed as the Sultan of India, 
he would assist him m his wars against the Shah 
of Khwarizm. Ghiyas realized the impossibility of 
forcibly keeping Aibak under his control because of 
the hostility of the Shah of Khv' arizm. He therefore 
tried to conciliate him. He sent him a throne, 
canopy, mace, ensign and ketdedrums which were 
regarded as symbols of royalty. He also conferred 
on him the title of Sultan. In ihe meantime Aibak 
had consolidated his position in India. T^e Turkish 
nobles of Lahore invited him for coronation and 
Aibak was formally raised to the throne in June 1206. 
His authority over Dellii was already intact. 

Problems before him ; 

But there were numerous knotty problems which 
he must solve before Iiis position could become really 
secure. He bad no doubt been acknowledged the 
Sultan and according to Minhaj-us-siraj his name 
was siTnultaneousIy introduced both in the Kkitiba 
and the Sikka but he was still a slave and according 
to the law of Islam no slave could become the 
sovereign of an Islamic state. Conscious of this 
defect, he described himself in his inscriptions only 
as *Malik' or ^Sipahsalai* although he exercised al! 
rights of sovereignty. Prof, Habibullah feels that he 
could not have introduced his name in the or 

the Sikka and that is probably the reason why no 
coin has been found which may be indubitably assign¬ 
ed to him. He further suggests that Minhaj^s 
statement is a mere repetition of the usual formula 
about assumption of royalty. Aibak's first great 
necepity therefore was to obtain a letter of manu¬ 
mission. He got it from Ghiyasuddin in 1208 when 
he became perfectly cntided to call himself the first 
legal Sultan of the Turkish empire in India. 

Secondly, there were many slaves and lieutenants 
of Muixuddin who were very ambitious and held high 
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This threaded the Turkish empire in India 
With dis^lutton. Two pcrsotia deserve special men¬ 
tion in this connection. One wasNasiruddm Qubacha. 
the governor of Multan and Uchh wlio had be^ 

prominence since 1505. 
Aibak offered one of his daughters in marriage to him 
and he agreed to acknowledge his suzerainty. The 
other man Aii Mardan who had usurped the 

™*‘^«ring Ikhtiyaniddin. 
He aspired for independence. But the Khilji nobjiitv 
hated him as the murderer of Ikiitiyaruddm, FailinJ 
to es^bhsh his authority All Mardan fled to Aibak 

a!w pleading his innocence. 
A^ak resized his inability to interfere in the internal 
affaire of Bengal because of otlier preoccupations he 

Bengal by confernng its government on Ali Mardan 

^ a contingent of hisomi 

tr^ps. The Khilji amire bowed before Ali Mardan 
when they found that Aibak was supporting him 
This put an end to Khilji intransigenc?^ 

^bak had also to safeguard his north-westem 
Yaldoz regarded himself as heir 
to thed^gmtics of Mubuddin simply becTse t 
«cj.p«d Ghazni, thz seatof^yz^^azn, 
nuitan. He was anxious to bring India imrtln k* 

A far grealtr danger® waj “^awre" 
hended from the side of the Shah of Khwanym^Sk 
wanted to conquer and annex the entirTrhf. - 
sessio^. Aibak strengthened his position bv whin^* 
ever _<^acha ,o his side and then m, do™^„7^‘"! 

4hJSy"^nd;?'Sft.?aS.a 'T* . 
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gave himself up to pleasures of the flesh. But the real 
explanation lies elsewhere. The people of Ghazni 
could not reconcile themselves to the lot of beinff 
pvemed by a lieutenant of the ruler of Delhi after 
^ving cnjwcd the dignity of the imperial capital. 
Aib^ would not have ruled over India from Ghazni 

appeared humiliating 
^ f 1 iswhy they rose m favour of Yaldoz 
and Aibak returned to Lahore after spending 40 days 
at Ghazm. \ aldoz had now got a measure of the 
wwer of Aibak and he caused him no trouble in 

V m apparent failure of 

to hdd Ghazni his policy of sealing his own 
iTonticrs had been successful. 

Aibak had also to deal with Hindu revolts. No 
sooner d^id thj^ learn of Muizuddin^s death, they 
stalled their offensive to uproot the power of the 
Turks with a redouWed vigour,^ Trailoiyavarma 
Ghandela r^cupied Kalinjar and driving the Turks 
out of ms kingdom made their south-ward progress 
^possible. Ihe Parihais reconquered Gwabor^d 
(ftove out the Turib. A number of chieft in Doab 
jopMd paymg tribute and cleared the land of all 
Harisht^andra, the successor of Jayachandra 
tned to rt^ve the power of the Gahadwals and he 
forced the Thrls to evacuate Farrukhabad and Badaun 
regions. -Hie Senas were pressing towards the west 
possessions. In a situation like 
this, there was every danger of the Sultanate coming 
to an end because of internecine quarrels. Having 
saured his eastern and western frontiers, Aib^ 
mrned against the chiefs of Doab, But the fear of 
xaldoz prc\'mted him from concentrating all his 
energies against them so that although he was able 
to reoccupy Badaun where he appobted one of his 
slaves IltutmKh as the governor and to levy tribute 
liom rmnorchirfs but hewasunable to secure Gwalior 
or In isro, he died as a result of a fall 

irom his horse while playing Chaugm, 
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Estimate of his work : 

Aibak was a skilled rider, an unfailUng shot until 
the how, an able commander and vigorous leader. 
He serv^ his master with consistent dcs'Otion, Sir 
Wohelcy Haig and a number of other scholars regard 
him as the real founder of Muslim dominion in 
India, HabibuU^ says that altliough Muizuddin 
gave the inspiration, it was Aibak who organised 
every aspect of the Sultanate of Dellii according to 
a systematic scheme. It maybe said that the credit 
for what Aibak did in the life-time of Muizuddiii 
should really go to him because it u-as he who had 
appointed Aibak, had given him his implicit confi¬ 
dence and liatl been constantly aiding him with 
suggestions and reinforcements as occasion demanded. 
But the success of the schemes of his master was 
largely due to the changes and modifications intro¬ 
duced by Aibak, in course of executing them. It 
was Aibak who suppressed die enemies of the infant 
Turkish empire and gave it a tentative government. 
/Vfter the death of his master, he acted with great 
farsight in separating the kingdom of Delhi from 
the non-In^an territories of the Ghorian empire 
and gai-c it an independent status. He may not 
have been the founder of the Turkish dominion m 
India but it was he who gave to the Sultanate of 
OelU the rudiments of a government. Despite the 
stories of his power, generosity and love of justice 
he could not establish a strong government diough 
it may be disputed whether it was at all possible to 
do so in the existing circumstances. 

Aramshah (i2io-isi i) : 

After the death of Qutbuddin, the Turkish nobi¬ 
lity of Lahore j^sed Aramshah to the throne. The 
Delhi nobles did not like it. Bctw'cen 1206^1310, 
^bak had generally remained at Lahore looking 
after the defence of the north-western frontier. The 
people of Lahore therefore wanted to make it the 
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capit^ oHhe Sultanate. On tlic otlier hand, the 
prople of Ddhi would not brook any diminution in 
the dignity of their own city. As Aramshah was 
crowned at Lahore, it was natural that most of the 
pnze p^ts sh^Id fall to the share of the nobles 

rSh^‘ of. the nobles at 

Delhi. They therefore planned to remove Aramshah 
from the ^rone. They might have done so appa¬ 
rently m the interest of the state and might have 
procUimed that in the cndcal stage through which 
the Sultanate was passing a person like Aramshah 
aS '^"cqual to the task of government. 

Abdullah \Vassafsay5 that Qutbuddm Aibak had no 
son Minhaj-us-siraj sap that on Aibak's death, the 
nobl« and chiefs in the land placed Aramshah on 
toe throne for the satisfaction of the army, peace 
of the commonalty and security of the realm He 
follov^ It up by the statement that Sultan Qutbuddin 
had three daughters one of whom had beS* married 
to lltutmish Thus Minhaj also does not directly 
call Aramshah a son of Aibak. Consequently wliile 
some scholars call Inm the son of^bak ^others 
^allcngc It. Later inddents show that Aram was 
by no ine^ns a competent person. Then what was 
the b^ for ^ elevation to the throne? Most of 
the scholars feel that this could be done only because 
he was a son of Aibak. Any way, the death of 

quarrels which 

nl?klr existence of the Sultanate. 

Oubacha declared his mdcpcndence at Multan and 
l^h. All Mardan did the same in Bengal. In 
these circumstances, the nobles of Ddhi led by AU 
Ismail invited lltutmish to come to Delhi for assum- 
'"G: sov^i^ty. lltutmish marched from Badaun 

nl u j an army against him but 

Iltu^ish defeated hum and ascended the throne at 

th« style of Shams-ud-din, Aramshah 
was other murdered or died in prison. Thus the 
dynasty of Aibak ended and its place was taken by 
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11 bans. ShajtLsuddic Iltutmish himsrlf was the 
touDcicr of the first IlbBii dynist}'. 

Karly ufb of Iltittmish ; 

ritutmiah was the son of an Ilbari cliicf named 
i€lam KhaRi He was very handsome and promis- 
D ^ became the favourite of bs father. 

But ^ brothers and relatives became Jealous of him 
on that ground and thc>' one day sold him away to 
a horse-deal^. Havingpassedth rough many masters 
he was finally purchased by Aibak and by virtue of 
his merits soon won his trust and confidence In 
1205, be exhibited such valour and heroism in the 
fight gainst the Khokhars that he won the praise 
of SiJtan himself who got him manu¬ 

mitted forthwith Under Aibak, he was appointed 
the gm emor ofBadaun where he had to dVa lot 
of fighting against Gahadwala chiefs. He exhibited 
dunng these wa^ such firmness, abiUty, military 

^ majority of the nobltt 
^ Delhi decided to make him the successor of Aibak 
The account given by MinhaJ-us-siraj leaves the 
iraprcMion that he married one of Aibak’s daughters 
after his elevation to the throne. But other eWni- 
‘bis mamage to the life-time of Aibak 

Problems before him ; 

Thepmble^oflltutmish increased manifold on 
his becomng the master of Delhi. The Gahadwalas 
mereased the tem^ of their counter-attacks as s^n 
as they l^t of departure from Badaun. In 
^Ihi and its neighbourhood, there were a number 
of Turkish amira who were unwillbg to acknowbdS 
^authority even after his victory over AramshS 
^^sc of their opposition, his position even in the 
capital was not quite safe. Towards the east w«t 
tod south, practically the whole of the emoire hS 

b«n let. Qub,rhah,d himself 
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Btitl UcUli Bnd then proceeded to occupy jnotc of 
the Punjab, garrisoning the towm of Lahore, 
Bhatinda, Sirauri, Kuhram and others. With a 
little more accession of strength, he could try his 
hand on Delhi itself Yaldoz the ruler of Ghazni 
still entertained the ambition of imposing his suze^ 
rainty over the Turkish dominion in India. Towards 
the east, there were many Turkish nobles and Hindu 
chle& who had seized all lands upto Varanasi and 
had renounced the authority of Delhi, To the east 
of Varanasi, lay thcKhiljl kingdom under Ali Martian 
who had assumed the style of Alauddin and had 
decla^ his independence. Towards the south 
Gwalior and Kalinjar had been independent since 
the days of Aibsk. Now Jalor and Ranthambhor 
also joined their ranks. Besides these political prob¬ 
lems there were certain personal difficulties too 
Iltutmish had been the slave of Aibak who in his 
lum was the slave of Muiznddin. Free-born Turks 
considered it a great humilitation to have to submit 
to this slave of a slave. TiU recendy he had been 
the governor of a small province. Most of the 
Turkish leadera were of the same status while persons 
like Qubacha and Ali Mardan had been far superior 
to him in respect and status. To bring all these 
persons under his authoriri-, Iltutmish would need a 
great deal of courage, intdligcnceand power. Fortu- 
natdy, Iltutmish possessed all these in a sufficient 
measure. That is why he ultimatdy succeeded in 
strengthening the roots of die Sultanate of Delhi by 
infusing fresh vigour into it, ^ 

Suppression of revolts; 

Iltuti^h decided to establish his authority on a 
firm footing in the Doab and the environs of Delhi 
as a prelude to subsequent wars of conquest. The 
Sar-UJandar and a numb« of Qutbi and Muizzi 
amirt were collecting their forces near Delhi 
Iltutmish marched against them and by a dolent 
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Charge scattered ihdr forces. Moat of the rebel 
leaders were killed. Next, as a result of operations 
lasting for many months he vanquished the Hindu 
and Turkish chiefs of the Delhi, Badaun, Awadh 
Varanasi and Tarai regions and forced them to 
acknowledge his sovereignty. This made the capital 
secure and gave such stability to his power that he 
could plan the subjugation of more powerful enemies 
of the Sultanate. 

Wars on the North-Wesurk Frokubr; 

Iltutmish now tried to secure his north-wffitern 
frontier. He scented the greatest danger to his 
position from the rising power of Qubacha who had 
extended his authority almost to the gates of D^i. ^ 
He too was a son-in-law of Aibak and what was 
more he had been one of the chief lieutenants of 
Muizuddin in India. Iltutmish must crush or cripple 
his power speedily. Then there were Khokhars who 
r^arded themselves as hdrs to the whole of the 
Punjab and were organising constant raids on Turkish 
outposts. Iltutmish proceeded very diplomatically. 
He sought recognition of his title from Yaidoz, He 
raght even iiave hinted at the danger to Delhi and 
Ghazni from the rising power ofQubacha. Yaidoz 
raognized liim as the Sultan of Delhi but he tried 
to a^eit his own supremacy over him by Sendinc 
him insignia of royalty. This was in a sense dert> 
gatory to the power of Iltutmish but he made no 
protests for the time being because of the exigencies 
ol the situation. 


Yaldoz occupies the Punjab: 

With a tdew to ^ert his supremacy over Qubacha. 
Yaidoz had invaded the Punjab sometime before 
1215 and having occupied Lahore and the larger 
part of the prorince roiled Qiibacha back towards 
the soutli, Tim might be advantageous to Iltutmish 
in the sense that he could now occupy places like 
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Bhatiiida, Kuhrain and Sirsuti. But a far greater 
danger luriced in it. The empire of Gha2oi under 
the hammer blows of the Shah of Khvvarizm was in 
its last st^es of dissolution. Having lost Ghazni^ 
Yaldoz w-ill surely fall back upon the Punjab and 
would thus constitute a danger both for Iltutmish and 
Qubacha, or wrose, the Shah of Khw'arizm could 
come to India in pursuit of Yaldoz and having ex- 
pelicd him from the Punjab might try his hand on 
Ddhi itself. 

Defeat AND death of Yaldoz (1215-1217); 

Iltutmish therefore started military pre^jaradons;. 
In the meantime, the Shall of KJiwarizm occupied 
Ghazni and Yaldoz fled to Lahore, He asserted his 
supremacy over Iltutmish once again and proceeded 
towards Delhi. But this time lltutmtsli was ready 
to meet him. He proceeded at the head of the Delhi 
army and defeated and captured Yaldoz in the plains 
of Tarain. The pretender to supremacy over Delhi 
was dressed in tatters and paraded through the 
streets of the capital. He was then sent as a prisoner 
to Badaun where either he died a little later or was 
Ulled. 

First defeat of Qiiracha (laiy): 

After the defeat of Vaido?-, Qufaacha probably 
accepted the suzerainty^ of Iltutmish and reoccupied 
Lahore. But his submksion was not genuine and 
sincere. T^at is why as soon as Iltutmish had return¬ 
ed to Dellii, he went back on the promises he had 
made. Iltutmish therefore sent an army for the 
conquest of Lahore in 1217, Qubacha failed to hold 
Lahore ^vhich fell to Iltutmish, Nastruddin Mahmud 
the eldest son of the Sult an tvas appointed governor 
there. 

Jaialuddin Mungbarani in India (1220-1224] ■ 
Iltutmbh wanted to invade Sindh only after con¬ 
solidating his position in the Punjab, Tltat is why 
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he let QnUacUa alone for the time being. Just then 
a fresh problem cropped up. The Mongols started 
their invasions of Central Asia and Muslim states 
began to crumble and fall with great rapidity, Tlie 
Shah of Khwarizm also failed to check thdr advance 
and su^ering a defeat at their hands fled towards 
the Caspian sea. His son Jalaluddin Mungbarani 
at the same time crossed the Indus and entered the 
Punjab. He drove away the agents of Qubacha 
and occupied Lahore. He sought lUu tmtsh's alliance 
against the Mongols and tried to whip up his reli¬ 
gious sentiment. But Iltutmish was a very shrewd 
ruler. He could clearly see that the best interests 
of the Sultanate demands that Jalaluddin should 
evacuate the Punjab and cross back the Indus as 
early as possible. He was also aware that Jalaluddin 
nught be preferred as the Sultan of Dehli because 
of ^ high family and impressive personality. 
would jeopardise the position of Iltutmish himself. 
He was also afraid lest the Mongols should enter 
India in the pursuit of Jalaluddin and try to disrupt 
the Turkish empire here as had done in case 
of every other Muslim state lying on their way. 
He therefore had the envoy murdered and sent word 
to Jalaluddin that the climate of India would not 
suit him. This was a broad hint that he should leave 
India forthwith. This naturally offended Munga- 
barani. He now tried to curry favour with the 
Khokhars, married a Khokhar* princess, and tried to 
extend his ii^uence in the Punjab at the head of an 
army. Considering Qubacha w-eaker than Iltutmish 
and aware of the fact that his relations with the 
Khokhars were not cordial he fell upon Qubacha’s 
territory and started plundering it. then he got 
the news that the tiefe was turning in his favour in 
IChorasan. He therefore crossed the Indus in 1224 
to return home. But during his stay in India, he 
had considerably weakened the power of ^bacha 
who was simultaneously disti^ted by othef dlfficul- 
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ties as welL The Mongols attacked Multan and 
caused widespread damage there. This was a great 
shock to the dignity of Qubacha. A number of 
Khiljis migrated to India just about this time and 
settl^ down in the fronder regions. They too were 
a source of constant trouble to Qubadia. As a 
result of these distractions Qubacha had to concent' 
rate all his attention on Multan, Uchh and Lahore. 

FiNAI. BEPEAT and death of QdBACHA (1227-.1228) : 

T^ng advantage of this situadon, Iltutmish first 
occupied Bhatinda, Kuhram and Siraud. Then in 
1227 he attacked Lahore. A little later he sent its 
governor Nasiruddin Aidgin to attack 1^1 tan. -'^The 
Sultan himself accompanied by Us wazir Kamal- 
uddinMtihammad Junaidimade for Uchh. Qubacha 
got unnerved by diese developments. Entrusting 
the defence of Uchh to his minister, he fled to 
Bhakkar. The result of this was that Muhan surren¬ 
dered immediately white Uchh also passed under 
lltutmish^s control within three montm. Now he 
sent an army with Junaidi for the capture of Bhakkar. 
Qubacha proposed peace but it was rejected and 
when in despair he was running away with his 
treasure laden on a boat, the boat sank and he was 
drowned. Thus northern Sindh passed under 
lltutmish's control and he deputed his agents for 
its government. Malik Sinanuddin, the Sumra chief 
of Southern Sindh also made his submission about 
this time and agreed to pay ann ua] tribute. Leaving 
Junaidi to settle theconqurered territory and reoiga* 
nise its affairs, Iltutmish returned to Delhi laden 
with a rich booty. 

Annexation of the Punjab : 

Iltutmish still had two enemies in the Punjab— 
the Khokhars and their ally Saifuddin Qarlugh. 
The latter was trying to maintain Mungbarara’i 
authority over the Western Punjab. Iltutmish carried 
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on A Stubborn fight against the Khokhars which 
last^ far many months and annexed a part of thdr 
territory. Besides Lahorehe was certainly the master 
of Si^kot, Jalandhar and Nandana. Iltutmisli posted 
Aitigin at Nandana and setded Turkish and Afghan 
soldiery in the disaffected regions. They were assign¬ 
ed Khokhar villages in jagir. Establishment of these 
outposts and the preceding secured for the 

Sultan central, north-eastern and eastern Punjab. 

Conquest op Bengal (1325-1230): 

Immediately after thedeath of Aibak, Bengal had 
become independent but the rule of AJi Mardan prov¬ 
ed so oppressive that the people rose in revolt. 
About 1212, Ali Mardan was deposed and killed 
and his place was given to Hisamuddin Iwaz who 
assumed the style of Ghiyasuddin. He annexed Bihar 
and made wars against the Rajas of Jajnagar, 
Tirhut, Kamrup, Onssa and East Bengal and exacted 
from them laree sums of money as tribute or war- 
indemnity. He had an eye on public welfare so 
that his authority continue to grow from strength 
to strength. ® 

Iltutmish first occupied South Bihar and then in 
1225 started for Bengal. Iwaz first prepared for war 
but when he got a coirect mrasure of Iltutmish’s 
strength he accepted his suzerainty without fighting 
in order to avoid uscl^ bloodshed. He also agreed 
to surrender all insignia of royalty and to introduce 
the name of the Sultan in the Khutba and the SiJcAa. 
At the same time he presented to the Sultan 38 
elephants and 80 lakh coins. He also agreed to 
pay annual tribute and to recognise the authority 
of the Sultan o\^r Bihar. There is no mention, 
however, of the exact amount of tribute. Iltutmish 
was satisfied with this arrangement and he returned 
to Delhi. He appointed Alauddin Jani as the 
governor of Bihar. 


Wars acmK^t the rajputs (1326-1334) ^3 

After his return fram Bengal, Ututtnish had just 
started planning other conquests when he got the 
disturbing news that fwaz had driven Alauddin Jani 
out of Bihar and had appointed ht$ own governor 
there. He had similarly fiouted other terms of the 
treaty as wdL fltutmish did not want to go cast 
again just then. He therefore asked his son Nasir- 
uddin Mahmud then governor of Awadh to invade 
Bengal at the earliest possible opportunity, Mahmud 
was an able general. He first tried to raise the 
morale of his troems by making successful raids 
against the Rajas of Awadh and with the help of 
the booty secured there he recruited more troops 
into his anny. Just then in taaS while Iwaz was 
busy fighting in the east he made a sudden swoop 
on Bengal and captured Lakhnauti. Iwaz doubled 
back to wrest his capital but he was defeated and 
slain. Mahmud now stayed on to rule over Bengal 
as his father’s deputy. For the demonstration of 
his strength and ability he continued a forward policy. 
But many Khiiji amirs ivho were unwilling to remain 
under Delhi's tutels^c kept up the stn^le: In the 
meantime Mahmud suddently died. *^15 led to a 
general revolt. According to Habibullah the rebels 
had two principal leaders. One of them w'^as Daulat- 
shah, who despite proclaiming himself as the Sultan 
promised to acknowledge the suzerainty of Iltuunish 
and kept the latter’s name on the coinage. But the 
other leader named Balaka favoured complete inde* 
pendcnce. A war ensued between the two. Iltutmish 
led a second army into Bengal in 1330 and having 
suppressed all opposition he appointed Alauddin 
Jani as the governor of Bengal who remained loyal 
to Delhi throughout the rest of Iltutmish’s reign. 

Wars against the Rajputs (i 32&-I334): 

Reference has already been made to the rebellion 
of Rajputs. Upto 1225, ntutmish was too busy with 
the problems 01 the noi^-westem frontier. He had 
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alM to reduce to aubmisaion the Turkish nobles of 
the East, TJiCTffore up to that dme he did not 
make war against any powerful Rajput Rana and 
confined his activities merely to suppressing the 
Hindu chieB of Doab and Awadh. iSow he turned 
his attention towa^ the southern frontier. The 
Chanhans liad acquired great power in Rajputana so 
that Udaysingh of Jalor and Ballandeva of Rantham- 
bhor were able to impose their suzerainty on the 
ndghbouring chiefs. In Central India and Bimdcl- 
khand Parihars and Chandelas had also made 
successful counter-attacks and besides holding Gwalior 
and Kalinjar had considerably weakened the hold of 
the Turks even in Bayana, Ajmer and Tahangarh 
regions. 

Iltutmish first attacked Ranthambhor and cap- 
tored it in 13 ^ 6 . In 1227 he occupied Mandor and 
by 1230 his authority was firmly established over 
Jalor, Ajmer, Bayana, Tahangarh and Sambhar 
also But the Solankis of Gujerat and the Guhilotas 
of Nagda beat back his armies and retained their 
independent status. 

In 1231, Iltutmish laid siege to Gwalior. The 
ruler, h^angaldcva or Malayavarmadeva carried on 
a defensive war with great vigour and confidence, 
liut when lltutnush continued to press the sfwc 
wen after tnore than a year had passed, l^^mgaJa- 
dwa realized the hopelessness of further defence and 
left the forL It soon fell into the hands of the 
Sultan who appointed Rashiduddin as its governor. 

Besides these conquesu, Iltutmish sent his armies 
agauttt the Chandelas in 1233 and towards Bhilsa 
and Ujjain m 1234-35. But he did not meet with 
much success in these regions. Only, a few- tow ns 
were plundered and the local population was over¬ 
awed by the power of the Turks but it bad no effect 
on the fronticra of the empire. 
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Considerable fighting had to be done also against 
the Rajputs of Katehar, Doab, Awadh and Bihar, 
but the details have not come to us. TTiis however 
is known that Iltutinish forced them to pay regular 
tribute, occupied some of their principal forts, and 
annexing the adjoining village settled Turkish 
soldiei^ there so that they might nip all future 
rising in the bud. In order to keep them alert and 
watchful he assigned these villages to them in lieu of 
This arrangement proved very useful and 
Rajputs revolts in these regions practically came to 
an end. 

Importance of his warst 

The forcing review of the military activities of 
the Sultan shows that in the circumstances in which 
he was placed, his achievement was praiseworthy. 
^Vhen he became the ruler there was every danger 
of disintegration of the Sultanate. His authont>’ 
was not universally recognized even inside the 
capital. Foreign enemies and internal rebels had 
their eye on the capital iteeif. In such a state of 
affairs, Iltutnush acted with great fortitude, courage 
and farsight. The course of his conquests W'as not 
very rapid but when he did send an army in any 
particular region, it was almost invariably successfiil. 
Gradually, he recovered all the territory which had 
atone time formed apartofMuizudd in’s empire. 
He also made some additions to it towards the south. 
What is still more important is the fact that he 
considerably reduc^ the power of Rajput chiefs in 
the conquered territory and made them realize that 
the Turktsii empire had come to stay. Aibak had 
not interfered much in the internal affairs of Bengal 

Sindh and had been content merely with spr¬ 
ing a recognition of his suzerainty. Therefore a 
s^se of freedom did not die out, II tutmish appointed 
his personal followers as governors in these regions 
and reduced the possibility of their rebellion by 
pirtailing their powers. ^ 
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ADMWlSTRATtVE POLICY: 


Before the dine of lUutmish^ it had not been 
j^slblc to pay adequate attention to the oi^anisa^ 
don of the Turkish state in India. The government 
was essentially military in character. Important 
forts were occupied and strongly garrisoned and it 
was expected of every military commander that he 
would realise annual tribute from the local Hindu 
chiefs and landlords by a show of superior military 
force. He also raided hostile territory and tried to 
add to the number of tributary- chiefs. The Turks 
had so far established practically no contact with 
the rural masses. This arrangement suffered from 
many drawbacks, ft was difficult for a sense of 
loy^ty to develop among the masses. Tlie Hindu 
Rajas and chiefs remembering their former status 
and regarding the Turks far inferior in culture and 
avilisation were always on the look-out to flout 
their authority and to stop paying tribute. The rule 
Of the Turks was thus essentially based on military 
strength. That is why there was a violent outburst 
of remits immediately after the deaths of Muizuddin 
and Qutbuddin. Iltutmish adopted a number of 
measures to improve this state of affairs and to give 
romparativc stability to the government of the 
Turks. 


Il^tmish realised that the first thing necessary 
in this regard was that the status and dignity of the 
wvcreign should be beyond challenge by anybody. 
Immediately after his accession he had felt that 
many Qutbi and Muizzi amirs were unwilling to 
accent his suzerainty. He therefore concluded 
that imphat obedience of subordinate officere could 
be secured only when almost alt the high offices 
were given to his own creatures or favountes. He 

mst^uted ^ high offices among them. Hostile or 
disaffected Qiitbi and Muizzi amirs were killed in 
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battle or dismissed from office. This made other 
nobles submissive to the Sultan. Rapid promorioiis 
of the ‘Forty* impressed on their minds the need for 
similar devotion and loyalty or else they too might 
lose their jobs. Thus he enhanced the prestige of 
the Sultan by organising a new order of nobility. 
Wc shall have occasion to notice tliat throughout 
the period prior to the coming of the Timurids a 
new class of nobles came into prominence with 
every change of dynasty and sometimes even of 
a powerful ruler and that the older nobility was 
assigned lower posts cither in a body or by gradual 
instalments. This was initiated by Iltutnush for 
the first time. To impart greater stability to the 
state, Iltutmish made Ills selection of able persons 
even from foreigners and local inhabitants. Thus 
MinhaJ-us-siraj was appointed chief Qaai and Sadr-i- 
jahan while Fakhr-ubmulk Isaoii was offered the 
wazirsbip. Minhaj was a highly learned scholar 
while Isami had been the wazir of the caliph for 
thirty years. 

Another irmortant measure of Iltutmish was the 
settlement of Turks in those hilly and forest-infested 
tracts which were particularly disaffected. . A re¬ 
ference has already been made to such settlements 
in the Doab and Khokhar land. 

Thirdly, he made adequate provision for justice. 
Ibn Batuta says that there were statues of two lions 
on palace gate bearing chains in thdr mouths which 
when pulled rang a bell at the other end. When 
any aggrieved pereon pulled ibe chain he received 
prompt attention at the hands of royal officers 
deputed for the purpose. This was meant parti¬ 
cularly for the night. During the day, use of red 

f arment was enough to indicate a plaintiff. The 
ultan had made provision for prompt redress of 
their grievances. Even if these were mere stories, 
they do indicate that the Sultan was anxious to 
establish a Just government. He appointed amir-dads 
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in all important towns while at Delhi there were a 
number of qmijis. The chief Q^i and the Sultan 
heard appeals firom lower courts and tried to regu¬ 
late and organise thdr work. 

lltutmish also issued a purely Arabic coin called 
the tanka weighing 175 grams, to replace the former 
Hindu coins. There were both gold and silver issues. 
The issue of these coins was another means of im¬ 
pressing the common man that the new administra¬ 
tion had acquired stability and strength. 

T^e last and perhaps the most notable step taken 
by hinti was to secure a letter of investiture from the 
Abb^id Caliph Al-Mustansir Billah, Impressed by 
his victories, the Caliph recognised him as the Suhan 
of Delhi and conferred on him the dde a^Nasir-amiT- 
ul-momimn (i, e, helper of the leader of the faithful). 
His title to sovereignty now acquired a legal basis 
and all those W'ho had cast aspersions on his family 
or former status were silenced. Tlius was initiated 
a fully sovc^gn and legally consdtuted sultanate of 
Delhi. This enhanced the presdge of the Sultan 
and because he was the first legal sovereign, he has 
been described as the real founder of the Sultanate of 
Delhi. 

Death ot Iltutmish (1236); 

In matters religious, Iltutmish had Sunni leanings, 
A majority of the Turks and Indian Muslims were 
Smmis. Thus both conviedon and prudence demand¬ 
ed that he should make Sunnism the state religion. 
In order to strengthen his position Iltutmish tried to 
secure full cooperadon of the theologians by giving 
them a long rope. But they misused their power to 
oppress their opponents. This made the Shias 
hostile to the state. One of their sub-sccts was called 
the Ismailias. Wishing to capture power by a bloody 
revolution, they tried to murder Iltutmish while he 
at his praycK. Luckily he escaped alive and 
^ txLc (jonspiratQFs were captured and executed* 
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took place sometime in or about 1235. Shortly 
after thisj fltutmish planned a fresh offensive against 
the Khokhars but he fell ill on the way and was 
obliged to return to Delhi where he died a few days 
later. 

Character AND estimate; 

The exterior of Iltutmish was as charming and 
handsome as he was inwardly generous and large- 
hearted. He was so kind and sympathedc to the 
poor and the distressed that numerous stories of his 
beneficence got currency and liave been recorded by 
contemporary chroniclers, ritutmish was neither a 
great militanst nor a great administrator. But in 
the circumstances in which he acquired power, his 
achie\'emcnts both in peace and war are worthy of 
respect. Sir Wolscley Haig underrates his achieve¬ 
ment in relation to that of Aibak but even he has to 
admit that while Aibak was aided by Muizuddin, 
Iltutmish had todepend entirely on his own resources. 
He consolidated the empire of Aibak by reconquering 
all that had ever belonged to it and rounded off the 
frontiers by annexations here and there. He then 
gave the ^pire a system of government which 
though not faultless was definitely better than what 
had existed before. His name and fame travelled 
abroad so that not only the Caliph honoured him but 
the dispossessed rulers of Centra! Asia also sought 
shelter with him. He must enjoy a place of honour 
among the empire-builders of the thirteenth century 
and deserves credit for consolidating newly founded 
Sultanate of Delhi. 

Successors of Iltutmish : 

Iltutmish was conscious of the complications caus¬ 
ed by an indefinite law of succession. He wanted to 
save, if possible, ^e infant Sultanate of Delhi from 
this grievous danger for a civil war among rival 
candidates for the throne might jeopardise the very 
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existence of the Sultanate. He knew well what 
had happened after Aibak’s death. He therefore 
wanted to nominate hts successor in his own tife-time 
and train him in the affairs of government. He also 
intended securing for him approval of the nobility 
the ulema and the people in general. This would 
not only strengthen the roots of his own dynasty but 
to thevigour and vitality of the Sultanate itself. 
He, therefore, consecutively appointed his eldest son 
Nasii^ddm Mahmud governor of Lahore, Awadh 
andfengaU The prince gave a good account of 
mm^lfm each one of these provinces and by his 
good government and strong military measures 
weak^cd the power of the local Hindu chiefs and 
won the confidence and support of the people. But 
the ttonyoffate was that just when Iltutmish was 
celebtating recognition of his title by the Caliph, he 
was shoiied to hear the tragic news of the death of 
his promising and popular successor. 

a very cruel blow to Iltuimish for 
although he had other sons as well but none of them 
was fit for the kingly office. The eldest among 
surveyors w^ Ruknuddin who was indolent, fiSble- 
mind^ and given to sensual pleasures. Iltutmish 
tned in vain to coreect him by appointing him ^ 
he governor of Lahore and Badaun. He could not 
develop a sense of responsibility and the nobles 
became conscious of his failing. Now Tltium S 
thought of living throne to his daughter Raziya 

He provided her with an opportunity V 
^ administration of the Central Government 
Raziya acquitted herself ivith great credit so that in 
i23i-i232when the Sultan was absent on thfc Gwalior 

at Dcmr’ At'th^r’®*^^ charge of the government 
at ucini. At thts time she gave evidence of such 

midWnce Md ability that on his raum ltatSih 

to supersede all hfe sons and to nomkrate 

ti*r- ^ P 

6 'vaziya as heir-apparent, was drafted. 
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MinhAj says that a number of Turkish nobles opposed 
this move as improper and derogatory to their pride. 
They expressed their opposition in the open court. 
Thereupon Iltutmish made reply that he knew that 
Raziya would make a better Sultan than his sons. 
This silenced the nobles but they never rcallv 
approved the plan in their heart of hearts. 

Ruknuddin Firuz {1236}: 

Consequently^ on Iltutmish’s death they crowned 
Ruknuddin as the next sovereign. Between 1232-1236, 
either hb conduct had shown definite signs of impro¬ 
vement or the nobles had strongly pressed hb clajms. 
Hence Iltutmish took him to Delhi from Latiore in 
1236, But before he could formally announce a 
change in succession in favour of Ruknuddin, he 
suddenly died, Ruknuddin was elected Sultan with 
the support of the Wazir and the provincial governon 
and he formally ascended the throne forthwith, 

Shah Turkan, the mother of Ruknuddin had been 
a maid-servant before she was elevated to the rank 
of a queen. She was now the Queen Mother, She 
had always been treated as base and inferior by her 
co-wives. She had now got a chance to feed fat the 
ancient grudge. To Ruknuddin sovereignty appear¬ 
ed a means of satiating his baser appetites and he 
plunged headlong into that agreeable pursuit. The 
unpleasant task of government was left to the care 
of hb mother. The latter consumed by jealousy and 
envy maltreated her co-W'ives and their progeny. 
Thb ted to opposition. The Forty felt that for 
preserving the dynasty and good name of their master 
Ruknuddin must be deposed. The governors of 
Lahore, Multan, Hansi and Badaun collected their 
forces and marched upon the capital, Junaidi the 
Wazir abo joined them and when Ruknurmin march¬ 
ed against them, hb own troops deserted to the 
enemy. Firuz relumed post haste to Delhi only to 
find that a bloodless revolution had already taken 
place. 
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When the people were collecting for the midday 
Mftuiz of Fridayj Ranya suddently appeared dressed 
in red and besought the people to do justice by' her. 
She delivered a powerlul speech and swayed their 
cmottoiis by narrating how the throne should have 
rwlly gone to her according to her father’s will. 
She gave a graphic account of the atrocities of Turkan 
and made a dramatic appeal to the people to exer¬ 
cise their nglit of choosing the sovereign, of carn'ine 
out the last wishes of their popular monarch and of 
putting an end to the atrocities of Turkan. She 
concluded by soleronly affirming that if she did not 
prove worthy of their trust and devotion she would 
wilhngly e^race death as a penalty. The people 

gi'C'd excitement. They 

attack^ the palatt, threw Turkan into prison 
^ed R^iya to t^ throne. It was after this that 
Ruknuddm Turned to the capital. He was imme- 
d-^ely mest^ and confined in prisonwhere he sTot 

and her son came to 
an find within less th^ ^even months. 

Problems BEFORE Raziya (1236-1240): 

Raziya had got the throne no doubt but it was a 
WQwn of Ihorm ,h« had b«n placed on her hrad 

ri'""? '«'ni>>veheendismayerbv 

the difficulticj that bristled all round her hTsuo 
porters consisted of a few rebel raUitaty leaden S 

2hel rhw" if'""™ and o“4 

W a 0OT?n of’thdf'rh'^"'" Ruknuddin 

Of iheir choice would never submit to 

^herents amon^ other provincial governore also 
This was one serious pTObliin. lu thi second otaf: 
a number of Illutmish'ssons were siiU alive an/^ 

ffiLr,. ■ • 7'“"*'y. Rajpuo bad started the 

bl^-aS'",!!'’'' '*y“® >0 Rantham- 

bhor. Then there were people to whom 
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Linacceptable 5uaply because abe had been born 
a woman. The new sovereign must suppress all 
such opponents and rehabUuate die dignity and 
power of her royat office. Besides by her tact, 
diplomatic skill, industry and martial valour, she 
must prove her greater worthiness for the royal office 
than even men. 

Her Poucy; 

TTie governors of Multan, Hansi, Lahore and 
Badaun joined by Junaidi, the Wazir encamped their 
troops near Delhi. Raziya did not possess adequate 
forces to engage them in an open conflict. But she 
could not shut herself bside the fort because failure 
to pick the gauntlet thrown by tlie enemy would be 
tantamount to defeat. She therefore led her forces 
out of the fort but tried to gain her end by diplomacy 
rather than by war. ERpToiting tiic mutual jealousy 
of the rebel cmefs she won over Tzuddin Saiari and 
Kabir Khan to her side and then gave wide public' 
city to the fact that a number of rebel chiefs had 
joined her and had promised to bring others in 
chains before her. This caused such distrust and 
dismay among the rebels that each one of them Bed 
for his own safety without reference to anyone else, 
Raziya now took the offensive against the erst¬ 
while allies of Saiari and Kabir Khan. One of them 
was killed in battle, another was captured and soon 
beheaded while the third and the last, VVazir Junaidi 
escaped alive but died in obscurity in the Sirmur 
Kills. The presdge of Raziya suddenly went up 
with a bounce and all provincial governors were so 
overawed that they wilUngly submitted to her autho¬ 
rity and agreed to pay annual tribute. 

Raziya next took a number of steps to enhance 
the prestige of die soverrign. Muhazzabuddin, the 
J{aa Wazir was given the Wajzaral. The Jagirs of 
Kabir Khan and Saiari were increased. In order 
to break the monopoly of Turks to high office and 
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to make them dependent on her will she offered some 
of the higher posts to noit-Turkish Muslims. One 
such wasjamaluddin Yaqut, an Abyssinian. He 
was appointed Amir AAkur. Malik Hasan Ghori was 
given command over the army. She also organised 
an offensive against the Rajputs of Ranthambhor and 
having captured the fort got it ra^ed to the ground 
lest it should fall into the hands of the Rajputs 
again and be a source of accession of strength to 
them. She abandoned purdah, held open court, 
listened to grievances of her subjects and exercised 
general supervision over the work of every depart- 
mimt She impre^ed everybody by her ability, love 
of jusdee, recognition of merit and capacity for hard 
work. 


Opposition TO Raziva- 

There w^ a section of the people however which 
c^ld never bear the idea of a woman being tliehead 
o the state. Others felt unhappy because she would 
not allow them as much latitude as they desired. 
Others still started a wliispering campaign against 

shoum some favour to Jamal- 

^at they rmght st^r, marry. There were somf 
IsmaiJias m Delhi. They had been foiled in ihdr 
attempt ^ seizing power by force in the days of her 
father. They made another attempt against Raziya 
but were mppre^ed. In 1238, Ziyauddin JunaS 
governor of Gwalior was summoned to court because 
he was stispreied of preparing for rebellion. After 
his visit to ihc court he washesird of no more. This 
had very unfavourable repercussions. Suspicion 
pined ground that the Queen had got him tr^che^ 

nimourod abroad 
Aat although person alty innocent his being a relative 

itself an unpardonable 

noHriSl mcharged with organising 
pohhcal murders on mere suspicton. The r«ult was 
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who feared being suspects in the eyes 
of the Queen became apprehensive about their secu- 
nty- and b^ame political rebels. Some provincial 
governors became hostile and engaged themselves in 
conspiracy Realise tliey thought that the Queen 
would annihtlaicall the Shams? nobles. AyazT the 
governor of Multan and Lahore rebelled in la-io 
merdy because the intimacy between Raziya and 
Yaqut appeared to him derogatory to the pride of 
the Turks. Raziya defeated him in battle and when 
he apologised for his conduct restored him at Multan 
but deprived him of Lahore. Just then Saifuddin 
a fijgitivc chief from Ghazni, attacked Multan and 
drove out Ayaz from there also, so that he was now 
without any jagir at all. This also added to the 
discontent of the nobles who thought that the Queen 
had connived at the discomfiture ofAyaz. 

Deposition of Raziya: 

The Turkish nobles now formed a plan of ^ 
orgamsed resistance. They wanted to weaken royalty 
permanently vis-a-vis the nobility. The leader of 
t^s conspiracy was Aitigin who had risen from the 
Otn^ of the governor of Badaim to be the Mir Hajib 
at Delhi. Aitigin felt that no laige-scalc rising was 
possible jn Delhi as long the Qiieea was prescni 
there. Nor it possible to murder her because 
ol her precautionary measures. No was there any 
guarantee of ^ccess even if ihe provincial governors 
combined to lay siege to Ddlm The plans were 
iherelore laid out with great care. Altuniya the 
governor of Bhatinda first raised the standard of 
I ^ immediately proceeded against him 
at the head of an army. Aitigin and his fellow- 
conspirators captured Yaqut and killed him and 
then made common cause with Altuniya to defeat 
and capture Raziya. She was entrusted to the care 
and the rest of the nobles returned to the 
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Bahrain, the third son of Iltutrabh had already 
been elevated to the throne on the new's of Raziva's 
imprisonment reaching the capital. The populace 
of Delhi, though overwhelmingly in favour of Raziya, 
could offer no resistance because there wm none to 
lead it. The nobles returning from Bhatinda recog¬ 
nised Bahrain as the Sultan which made his position 
comparatively strong. He assumed the style of 
Miiizuddin and ruled from 1340 to 1242. 

Death of Raziya (1240}: 

Bahram had got the throne no doubt but he 
never enjoyed the substance of power. Before his 
accession, he had to agree to all the terms proposed 
by the nobles. Muhazzabuddln continued as wazir 
but .iUtigin was appointed J/aib-uMamlikat and was 
probably given full powers of government for a year. 
Other rebel leaders were also suitably rewarded. 
But Altuniya did not figure any^vherein the division 
of loaves and fishes of office. Being absent from 
Delhi, nobody seemed to have remembered him. 

This arrangement had made Bahram a puppet in 
the hands of the nobles. His other great worry was 
Raziya who was still alive and whose supporters 
could not be altogether >viped out. Were he to protest 
against his constitutional position, he might be 
replaced by some more pliant member of the royal 
family. The Sultan was not happy abtjut it. He 
wished to be a king in fact. He therefore had Aitigin 
murdered. The latter liad dissatisfied everybody by 
his vain-glorious manners to such an extent that his 
death shocked nobody. The Sultan wanted to keep 
the post of ffaib-i-mumlikat vacant and to play the 
Sultan iumself. In the mean time Altuniya succuml^ 
to the charms and intelligence of Raziya and married 
her. He now tried to seize Dellii on behalf of his 
wife and sovereign. But he was defeated and th^ 
were both killed by Hindus while escaping In 
disguise. 
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Personality of Raziya: 

Raziya occupies a remarkable place among the 
thirteenth century Turkish rulers of India. Among 
the successors of Iltutmish she was by far the ablest 
and the most worthy of the office of the sovereign. 
She made considerable amends for the disorders of 
the reign of Ruknuddin and despite fierce opposition 
consolidated her position by her tact and ability. 
Had she been born a man she would have been a 
much greater success because in that case there would 
ndther have been opposition by the w/izir and other 
nobles nor could there be scope for conspiracy on 
grounds of suspected intimai^ withYaqut. She had 
reduced the power of the lurks and was carefully 
building up an alternative group but her rdgn w'as 
suddenly cut short. Her success, therefore, was only 
partial. Upto 1338, she succeeded almost in every 
undertaking but since 1239, opposition began to 
gain momentum and she failed to overcome it. 
Various factors contributed to her failure. Mediaeval 
historians ascribe it principally to her sex. But an 
equally or more important reason was the selfishness 
and strength of the nobility. The Sultans of those 
days could never count on the support of the masses 
who regarded them as aliens and followers of a differ¬ 
ent faith. Raziya was able to strengthen her hands 
a Htlle by roping in the support of the people of 
Delhi. There were a number of sons of Iltutmish 
still living and they could be used as pawns by self- 
seeking nobles for acquiring more and more powei 
without incurring the odium of supplanting the 
dynasty of iheir master. Besides, the control of the 
Centre over the local units was still far from complete. 
The Turkish state, was still in its infancy and resis¬ 
tance by the Hindus was persistent and powerful. 
The Sultans had therefore to allow wide military and 
financial powers to their governors. If a number of 
them combined against die central authority, they 
often became too powerful for the Sultan. There 
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was a lot of confusion and disorder because of the 
above-'inenitoncd fketors till the accession of Balban 
and the power of the Sultans of the interv^ening 
period was generally weak. 

Muizuddin Bahramskah (I!^40-I24i^): 

There was no peace during Bahram’s reign of two 
years. He was desirous of enjoying the substance of 
power but the nobles had become so powerful and 
his pcrsooal competance wassolowthat he remained 
a puppet all his life for as sooti as he escaped the 
tutelage of one noble anotlier grabbed all power. 
In tliis struggle for independence, he finally fell a 
victim to a conspiracy and was killed. 

First of all Aidgin acquired all power. The 
Sultan tried to have him and tlie waztf murdered. 
While tlic former was killed the latter escaped alive 
and took a vow to avenge himself on the king but 
outwardly maintained a show of utter devotion to 
him. Badr^ud'din Sunqar was appointed AHr Hajib 
in place of Aidgin and he tried to grab the power 
that his predecessor had exercised. Fearing to be 
murdered by the Sultan he tried to forestall him 
and took other nobles of Delhi also into confidence. 
An assembly of the nobles was convened to finalise 
the details of Baliram’^s deposition. This was attend¬ 
ed also by Sadr-ul-mulk, the cltief ecclesiastic of the 
state. He w-as deputed to bring the waiir with him. 
But the wazir being Jealous of Sunqar turned 
prover. The Sultan made a sudden attack and all 
the conspirators were caught r.-d-handed. As a body, 
they were so powerful that die Sultan could take no 
steps against them except to transfer thorn to diffe¬ 
rent places. Sunqar was sent to Badaun but when 
he returned to Deliii without permission he was 
executed. The fall of Sunqar made the wa.pV all- 
powerful. He was deliberating liow best to wreak 
vengeance against the Sultan when an excellent 
opportunity offered itself. 
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Tn 1241, theMongds capttJred Lahore, plundered 
thc^city and put thousands of ^lusliitxs to the swordi 
This threatened the very existence of the Sultanate, 
The Turkish nobles knetv that their self-interest 
demanded that the Sultanate should continue. Hence 
they agreed to put up a joint defence again t the 
invaders not because ofloyaliy to the Sultan but in 
their own self-intercst. The wazir also accompanied 
^cm. From die vvay, he sent a message to the 
Sultan that tlie nobles were too disaHected to be 
ever loyal to him. If therefore the Sultan sent the 
mreeMary/flrwwa he would get them all murdered. 
The Sultan unsuspectingly sent the necessary Jarman. 
The waiir now called a meeting of all the nobles 
and read out the Jarman in their presence. It had 
the desired elTect and they all concurred that Bahram 
must be deposed. They all returned and laid siege 
to Delhi* The Sultau put up a defence and the siege 
dragged on for three montlis. All attempts at com¬ 
promise were foiled by the wazir who created a 
division inside the capital itself by heavily bribing 
some of the leading dieologians. The rebels were 
now able to force their entry into the capital. The 
Sultan was captured and thrown into prison where 
he was later put to death. Bahram^s reign of two 
years thus came to a tragic end. 

Ai,AUDDL\ MASUOStlAH (1242-1246): 

deposition of Bahram, fauddin Kishlu 
Khan declared himself die Sultan. Ho was a com¬ 
petent general and an sdilc administrator. Bui ilie 
nobles were unv^ilting to submit to one of themselves, 
^ides they did not want a competent person to be 
the Sultan. Hence they opposed the move of Kishlu 
Khan and placed Masiid, a son ofRuknuddin on 

thtpne under the style of Alauddin Masud Shah. 
They did two things to safeguard thdr position. 
Ihcy put into prison tlie two surviinng sons of 
Ihutnush viz., Nasbruddin and Jalaluddin so that 
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there may be no rivals that may be used by ambitious 
people. In the second place, they distributed all 
high offices among themselves in such a manner that 
the king should have little scope for autocracy, 
Qutbuddin Hasan was appointed the vakil, Nizamul- 
mulk Muhazzahuddin retained the wazir-ship, Qara- 
q«h became Amir Hajik while Kishlu Kliaii got the 
districts of Nagor, Ajmer and Mandawar in jagir. 

In Masud’s reign, the ar<t^r acquired great ascen¬ 
dancy but as soon as he tried to secure pre-eminence 
by curbing the power of other nobles opposition 
grew and he was murdered within five months of 
the Sultan*s accession. He was replaced by Abu 
Bakr who was comparatively a man of miid disposi¬ 
tion. This allowed Masud also a little more elbow 
room. To curry fawar with the people he released 
his uncles from prison and appointed Nasiruddin as 
the governor of Bahraich while Jalaluddin was 
assigned Kanauj. 

Deposition of Masud: 

Masud gained great popularity in Delhi and its 
enidrons. But he was unable to arrest the disinteg- 
rating forces. Since the death of Raziya, governors 
of distant provinces had begun to behave as if they 
were virtually Independent. In the days of Masud, 
this became pardcularly noticeable. Tamar Khan! 
the governor of Bengal made peace and war'at will 
and collected a huge treasure. Ayaz, the gov ernor 
of Multan ultimately succeeded in defending himself 
against the ^lon^ols and the Qarlughs even without 
securing any aid from the centre. He therefore 
became defiant of Delhi. The Khokhars occupied 
a large part of the Punjab while the Rajput chiefs 
were particularly active in Katchar and Bihar and 
wcceeded in establishing an independent kiiigdom 
in Bihar. * 
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All chis showed that Masud also would not be 
able to control the situation. Because of the in¬ 
fluence of Kishlu Khan and his friends, (^araqash 
was replaced by Balban as Amir Hajib. It was he 
who later became the Sultan under the style of 
Ghiyasuddin. Balban was a relative of Kishiu 
Khan and was one of the Forty. He had secured 
high office even under Raziya and Bahrain but it 
was under Ma.sud for the first time that he got a 
place of eminence. He was very ambitious. He* 
secretly organised a conspiracy in favour of Nasir- 
iiddin. In 1245, was a Mongol invasion. 

Balban exploited it to his own ends and although 
the Sultan gained credit for defeating the Mongols, 
he was himself deposed soon after. Nasiruddin was 
brought to Delhi disguised as a woman, a rising 
tcx)fc place in his favour and Masud was deposed 
and killed. Balban placed Nastruddin on the throne 
and the nobility approved the change. 

NaSIRUDDIK (1246-1266): 

Numerous stories have come down to us which 
speak of Nasiruddin’s simplicity, generosity, thrift 
and devotion to his faith. But they are not histori¬ 
cal. \Iay be Nasiruddin was more‘moral and 
catholic m his faith th^n^ most of his high-born 
contemporaries. Similarly the tradition that he 
took no interest in matters of state and that the 
real ruler during his reign was Ulugh Khan Balban 
is also unsupported by facts of history. An analy¬ 
tical study of the events of his reign clearly shows 
that atbestu pto 1 255 he had a great share in the 
business of state. We have no detailed account of 
his last ten years but a comparison with the policy 
of Balban as the ruler shows that even during this 
period the influence of the Sultan could not have 
been negligible. 

Minhaj-us-simj says that as a governor of 
Bahraich he waged many wars against the local 
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Hindu chiefs and established such peace and 
scanty bv his wise measures of government that 
the people became happy and prosperous. His 
fame as a conqueror and a successful ruler became 
so i^videspread that tlie Maliks and Amirs who 
wanted to get rid of Masud secretly invited him 
to accept the crown of Delhi. He came to Delhi 
in the gQise of a woman. This showrs thathew^as 
not only ambitious but resourceful too. On his 
arrival in Delhi, he w'as unanimously elevated to 
the throne. All this suggests that he did possess 
some mtnnsic merit and that lie waj no mere 
copyist of the Quran. 


Being acquainted with the record of the nobility 
during tiic last ten years he abstained from offering 
the post of the Vaktl or the Naib-i-Mumlikat to 
anyb^y without adequate forethought. He allowed 
Ulugh Khan and Abu Bakr to retain their old 
offices and niade little or no change in respect of 
oUicrs. Having watched their conduct for full 
three years, the Sultan offered the vakils hip to the 
ablest among them. Even after this he did not 
resign al powers m liis hands. That b why in j2w 
he could confidratly send away the same vakil d 
the governor of Hami. When the new vakil proved 
unwortIiy a hostile militarj' demonstration was 

his vakil 

from hitoffirrLd^-'^'^”^ to dismiss him 

irom hts office, send him away as governor of Badaun 

and restore the old vakil to his former 6 lS. 
Similarly the Sultan always accompanied Balban 
dunng the earliCT military campaigns and guided 
measures adopted. BalbSl was 
unable to gnnd down the Mewatis and the Katehris 

^ Sultan ?nly 
Jht-Hx 'Vould not tolerate it. It is 

ffi^efore obvious that unlike his predecessors 
N^iruddin was a no mere puppet but a nder ?n 
fact. Fenshta says that he was ^alified to adorn 
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tlw throne of his father not only because of his 
birth but also *on account of his bravery, wisdom 
and learning, together witix his many other good 
qualities.' He ruled for tw'cnty years not by the 
grace of Baiban but by bis own merits and the 
latter remained his servant and not his master. 
When Baiban later acquired sovereignty, he ruled 
^th great success. So the credit for the success of 
Nasinidditi has also been ascribed io him. The 
cause of this error was probably the statement of 
litutmish regarding die incompetence of all his 
sons. But it I<Mcs sight of the fact that between 
1232-1236 Nasiruddin was too young to be con¬ 
sidered for the throne. Nasiruddin gave proof of 
his ability when lie grew up. Consequently, he 
was raised to the throne and during his long reign 
he ea^ibited no weakness that might lead to fts 
deposition. It could be thought of in 1255 and his 
brother Jalaluddin was counting upon this to be 
raised to the throne. But the rebel chiefs dared not 
defy the authority of the Sultan. This is a proof 
of the fact that Nasiruddin was a competent ruler 
who exercised real power of directing the govern¬ 
ment. 

His Problems: 

Nasiruddin had tliree main problems. With 
the death of Iltutmish the potver of the nobles had 
|;one out of bounds. Self-interest and mutual 
jealousy had divided diem into numerous groups 
one of which wanted to monopolise all the 
highest posts in the state by eliminating its rivals. 
The revolutions that preceded die accession of 
Nasiruddin were primarily the outcome of bitter 
rivalries bet\veen the nobles. Nasiruddin must keep 
the noblp in check or else he too would shordy 
lose his life and crown. Next, there were Mongol 
invaders who subjected the people of fronder 
re^ons to great hardships and who must be rolled 
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back or else they would roll up tlie Sultanate of 
Dellii itself. Thirdly, there were Rajput chiefs who 
started raiding the Sultanate at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity and withheld payment of tax^. They had 
become so bold that they plundered not only the 
environs of Delhi but the capital itself. Further 
extension in tlicir power might sound the very death- 
knell of the newly founded Turkbb Sultanate. 
Nasiruddin solved dl these problems with consider¬ 
able success. 

Relations with the nobles : 

Nasiruddin made earlier appointments in such 
wise as would prevent any group or individual 
getting unduly powerfiil. But when he found 
B^ban to be really able and faithful he gave him 
his full confidence and tried to suppress the nobility 
in general with the aid of liis group. In 1549- 
12»>o he married his daughter and appointed him 
as Naib*Sultan, He conferred on him full powers 
subj«t to ^vo conditions viz, (i) he should do 
nothing for which he could not answer before 
Allah nor (2) anything that might compromise the 
dignity of the Sovereign. On Balban’s advice he 
appointed Sher Khan Sunqar as the warden of the 
marches on the north-western frontier and assigned 
to him the districts of Bhatinda and Lahore. An¬ 
other kinsman of Balban was Kishiu Khan the 
governor of Nagor. Abu Bakr, the ufo^/r* also 
accepted the laadership of Balban, Thus the 
Balbanid group acquired supremacy for the time 
being. 

Lakhnauti: 

But there were some regions where disaffection 
among the nobles could not be completely overcome 
Lakhnauti was the most notorious for this. During 
the twenty years of the Sultan's rule seven or eight 
people ruled over there and among them Toghan 
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Yuzbak Tughril Khan and Aslam Khan disregarded 
the authority of Dellii almost in toto. Tlie autho¬ 
rity of Delhi over Laklmauti was generally confined 
to short intervals when the rulers there got entangled 
in wars with their neighbours. It may broadly be 
$tat(^ that Lakhnauti was ruled during this period 
by independent or semi-independent chiefs and 
Nasiruddin's other preoccupations never gave him 
the chance to establish his supremacy there on a 
permanent basis. 

Doab: 

Another storm-centre was the Doab. Most of 
the (rouble here centred round Hindu chiefs but tlie 
Turkish nobility also created some disturbance. The 
most notable name in this connection is that of 
Jalaluddin a brother of the Sultan and the governor 
of Kanatij. He Had counselled the Sultan in 1248 
to dismiss Balban because his rising power might 
constitute a danger to the ruling dynas^. But w'hcn 
this gratuitous advice was not only disregarded but 
Balban was raised to the dignity of Uic Deputy Suhan 
and father-in-law of the sovereign, Jalal became 
apprehensive about hb security, fled to the Mongols 
in Turkbtaii and dreamed of returning as the Sultan 
of Delhi with their assistance. He returned to India 
in 1255 with high hopes. But when Nasiruddin*s 
position on die throne remained unshaken he was 
sorely disappointed, Tlte Sultan, however, graciously 
allowed him to retain Lahore and he created no 
further trouble. 

North-WESTE fiN Frontier: 

The defence of the north-western frontier—an¬ 
other dbtur bed area — ^Itadbecn assigned principally to 
Sher Khan. He got Ikhciyaruddiii Quraiz appointed 
to Multan and Uchh probably alter the death of 
Ayaz. In 1250-51, Kishlu Khan the fief-holdcr of 
Nagor applied for the assignment of Udih and Multan 
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to him. The Sultan sent a funnan aanciioning 
exchange of places between Kishlu Khan and 
Qiiraiz. Copies were forwarded to Quraiz and 
Sher Khan also. Kishlu Khan forcibly seized Multan 
and Uchli without handing over Nagor to Qiiraiz. 
This offended Shcr Khan who starC^ preparations 
to push him out of Multan. In the meantime, 
Qarlnghs attacked and captured Multan. Sher Khan 
desisted from going to the assistance of Kishlu Khan 
which it was his duty as Warden of the marches to do. 
Instead, he first remained in-activc and then drove 
out the Qadughs and restored Qiiraiz at Multan, 
The Sultan realized that the Qarlugh interlude was 
entirely the outcome of Kvsldu Khan’s disregard of 
royal orders. He tlicrelbre went to Nagor and 
enforced Kishlu Khan's transfer to Badaun, 

Conspiracy against Batban: 

Both Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan were related to 
Balban and both in a sense ivcre guilty of insubordi¬ 
nation. And yet nd the r of them got any punishment. 
This was exploited by the enemies of Balban to 
organise a conspiracy against him. The leading 
conspirators were Imaduddin Raihan (a converted 
eunuch), the Queen Mother, Qutlugh Khan, Kishlu 
Khan and Arslan Khan. They represented to the 
Sultan that Sher Khan’s conduct merited punishment 
and that it was desirable to curb the povver of Balban. 
There was some truth in their standpoint. Hence 
the Sultan accompanied by Balban proceeded against 
Sher Khan. Raihan, Arslan Khan and their fHlow 
conspirators also joined the retinue of the Sultan, 
They made an unsuccessful attempt to murder 
Balban. They suggested that Balban had become 
suspicious he should therefore be dismissed from his 
post of Naib w'hich incidentally would test his loyalty 
to the Sultan and Sher Khan should be replac^ by 
Arslan Khan. Sher Khan had already been frigh¬ 
tened away and was fraternising with the Mongols, 
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The Sultan therefore appointed Ai^Ian Khan in liis 
place and Balban was sent aw'ay as governor of Hans i. 
Raihan was appointed mkil-i-mr and he succeeded to 
the^ position of Balbaii as the premier nobleman. 
This completed the revolution of 1253, The Sultan 
was now free to return to Delhi. 

Restoration of Balban : 

Railian tried to break the domination of the Turks 
and to enhance the prestige and authority of the 
Central government. He therefore organised a new 
group of neo-Muslims and started replacing Turkish 
nobles by them. He also became exceedingly vain 
and proud. Tliis made enemies even of Ids friends 
and opposition began to mount up. Balban took 
advantage of this to organise the Turkish bloc secretly 
and started preparations to remove Raihan by force. 
Jalaluddin and SherKhan were invited back from the 
Mongol camp and Arslan Khan was also induced to 
join tliis group. Their combined forces proceeded 
towards Delhi. Enemies of Raihan poured in to 
join the ranks of the Turkish bloc. This by no 
means unnerved the Sultan who led his forces out 
and contacted the rebels at Samana. The rebels sent 
word to the Sultan that they had no ill-will against 
him and they would take the oaih of allegiance once 
again if the wicked Raihan was dismissed and Balban 
was restored to his former dignity. Raihan advised 
the Sultan to meet force with force. But the Sultan 
overruled him and with a view to restore peace in 
the realm he sent Raihan away as the governor of 
Badaun and called back Balban to his former post. 
On Balban’s advice, Lahore u-as assigned to Jalal¬ 
uddin while Arslan Khan was appointed to govern 
Kara-Manikpur. Thus in 1255 a furious civil war 
was averted and the trusted Balban was again the 
right hand man of the Sultan. 

Other revolts (1255-1258): 

Between 1255-1258, the enemies of Balban rebel- 
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led in many regions which caused grievous Iom to 
the State. The ringleaders were Raihan, Kishlu 
Khan and Qiitlugh Khan. Balban wanted to keep 
the leaders of conspirators at a safe distance from 
Delhi so that diey might have no chance to repeat 
the experiment. He therefore transferred Raihan 
from Badaim to Baliraich and Q,utlugh Khan along 
with his new wife ^he Queen Mother) was sent 
away to Awadh. The chief grievance of Kishlu 
Khan was his removal from Multan and Uchh, 
He was sent there. Raihan was the first to initiate 
trouble and because Qutlugh Khan was near at 
hand his designs were promptly seconded. But 
when an army was sent against him he was defeated 
and killed (1256]. 

As Qutlugh also had a hand in this, he was 
transferred from Awadh to Bahraich, But he 
refused compliance with the royal order and defeated 
the royal agent in battle. Now Balban went to 
Awadh himself. Qutluyh Khan fled into the Hima¬ 
layan Tarai. region, was given a hot chase but 
managed to escape to a safe place. Finding no 
definite due about his place of hiding, Balban 
retired to Delhi. Qutlugh soon returned, reoccupied 
Awadh and attacked Kara ^ Manikpur. Beinff 
defeated he took to flight again, closely followed 
by Balban. He sought shelter with Ranpala, Raja 
of Santaurgarh in the Slrmur liills who refused to 
surrender him even in the face of Balban’s ruthless 
sack of his territory (1357). 

Next the Sultan and his Deputy had to face an 
extremely dangerous situation. Jalaluddin, the 
governor of Lahore had once been a fugitive at 
the Mongol camp, Being disappointed at notbeing 
elevated to the thione he preferred the goodwill of 
the Mongols to vassalage of the Sultan of Delhi. 
Kisldu Khan, the governor of Multan and Uclih 
bad once been batdked of Ms ambition to capture 
the throne. He could not tolerate the ascendancy 
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of Balban. Mongol pressure on his fief was ui- 
creasing. He feared losing it once again in case 
Balban out of secret enmity did not help him 
in time against the Mongols. He therefore offered 
submission to Halagu the Mongol ruler of Persia 
and sent one of his grandsons as a hostage to his 
court. Having secured his position from the West, 
he now decided to avenge liimself on Balban. Fro- 
cceding along the Beas at the head of his army he 
entered the Tarain region and forming a junction 
with Qutlugh Kliau proceeded against the capital. 
They counted some uUma and nobles among dirir 
supporters even inside the capital. As ^oon as 
Balban proceeded towards Samana to check the 
rebel army, their allies inside tlie capital advised 
them to elude Balban and lo come post haste to 
Delhi whose gates they would open to them- Kishlu 
Khan reached very close to Delhi- But Balban 
had in the meantime learnt about the treasonable 
designs of the rebels inside the capita] and he 
adv^ed the Sultan to expel them from Delhi- On 
getting this message, the Sultan sent them away 
to their Jagirs and he tightened seairity measures. 
Balban also returned to Delhi by forew marches. 
The rebels got unnerved and fled, Kisldu Khan 
now sought Mongol aid \‘b'ho piomplly sent in a 
large army. Balban was therefore prevented from 
occupying Multan and Uchh. But Isami says that 
a few years after 125B Balban captured Multau, 
Kishlu Khan tried to recapture it with Mongol 
assistance but in vain. This should have happened 
sometime between 1260 and 1266. In 1266, Sher 
Khan Sunqar held Bhatinda, Bhatner, Samana and 
Sunnam and he had been in the Delhi, G^^'alior, 
Bayana regions between (255 and 1260- This 
suggests that Sher Khan was appointed governor of 
the north-western region in succession to Ki^u 
Khan—^who must have been removed between 1260 
and 1266. Thus practically the whole of the reign 
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was disturbed by tKc revolts of the Turkish nobi¬ 
lity and the Sultan and Balban moved very warily 
in putting them down, 

Mongol Policy of the Sultan: 

Defence of the north-western frontier constituted 
the next serious problem. It had begun to assume 
alarming proportions from the time of Iltutmish 
himself. Yaldoz, Jalaluddin Mungbarani and the 
Mongob had tried in succession to make Ghazni 
their base of operations for capturing the Punjab 
and the lands lying further to the east. Iltutmbh 
was unequal to the task of suppressing any of them. 
Favourable circumstances had come to his rescue 
each time. Yaldoz could be defeated so easily only 
because he had been weakened by the Shah of 
Khwarizm. Jalaluddin Mungbarani remained in the 
Punjab for about three years and Iltutmish could 
heave a sigh of relief only when he left India for 
good. Mongols came to India not with a view to 
conquer but to destroy the power of Jalaluddin 
root and branch. It was only to facilitate their 
victory over Jalal that they had sought to negotiate 
a treaty of amity with Iltutmish and it was in 
consideration of tlib that Iltutmish on the one Itand 
declined to help Jalaluddin and Changcz on the 
other gave up his plan of returning to China via 
Lakhnauti, Kamrup, and across the Himalayas. 
Thus India escaped the horrors of a Mongol in¬ 
vasion not because of superior merit of Iltutmbh 
but because of the contemporary poUiical situation. 

Under the successors of Iltutmbh the position on 
the north-west continued to deteriorate. There 
wercKhokhars in northern Punjab vvho were con¬ 
stantly raiding Turkish territory not merely \vith 
a view to plunder bu t a Iso to annex it. The Mongols^ 
having subjugated Khorasan and Afghanistan were 
determined to root out vassals and agents of the 
Khwarizmian Shall aud as some of them had seized 
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territory in Sindh and eastern Punjab the Mongols 
started raiding Indian territory as welL Hasan 
Qarlugh a Khwariamian vassal stuck on to the 
Indian soil and was feverishly planning to expand 
his possessions. The agents of the Sultans ofDelhij 
deputed on the north-west sometimes w'ent over 
to the foreigner either because of weakness or 
narrow self-interest. Thus Sindh and the Punjab 
passed through great insecurity and instability. 
The Sultans of Delhi generally did not possess any¬ 
thing to the west of the line joining Lahore, Multan 
and Uchh. Even these three places were not always 
held by them. Under Bahram and Masud they 
were lost to the foreigners but between 1245-46 
Balban got tliem back by a heroic effort. 

In 1246, the^eatest danger was from the side of 
the Mongols. They had considerably weakened 
Hasan Qarlugh and overaw'ed tiie Khokliars. With 
increasing consolidation of their possessions near 
the Indian frontier, they were able to turn thdr 
attention more and more towards India. Balban 
and Nasiruddin had to pro\idc for the defence of 
the Sultanate in such a contingency. Balban attack¬ 
ed the Kliokhars in 1246-1247 and supprrased them 
with a high hand. A Mongol army encamping 
across the Indus, retired to its base on hearing of 
the presence of the Sultan’s army, Balban made 
no attempt to pursue it. After this, there is no 
mention of any war between the Mongols and the 
Sultan of Delhi upto 1266. But other incidents show 
that there was some tension all along and the 
Sultanate of Delhi was never in a comfortable 
position. 

Turkish deserters to the Mongol Came; 

Jealous of the rising power of Balban, Prince 
Jalaluddin fled to the Mongol leader Mangu Khan 
and solicited Ids aid in securing die dirone of Delhi. 
Mangu treated him with kindness but declined to 
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take up cudgels with the Sultan of Delhi on his 
behalf To lest Jalal’s ability he assigned to him the 
Mongol territory extending From the Indus to Lahore^ 
In i!i55t Jalal once more tried to secure the throne 
by joining the antbRaihan group, But when he 
fail^hc was contented with the possession of Lahore 
alone. It is doubtful whether he remained loyal to 
the Mongols even after 1255 or wliether he returned 
to his obedience to the Sultan of Delhi. If the 
Mongols were to invade Delhi, they could certainly 
use Jalal as a protege of theirs. 

Similarly ^utlugh Khan and Sher Khan Sunqar 
also had for a time sought shelter with the Mongols. 
But the Mongols did not care to use tlicm as pawns. 
KislJu Klian desired capturing Dcllii with Mongol 
assistance. Halagu reject^ his request, But if the 
Mongols were otherwise minded the Sultanate might 
have been exposed to a grave crisis because of these 
iraitorous nobles. 

But what the Mongols had karni or heard about 
the strength of the Delhi army in 1246-47, 1250 and 
1258-59 had convinced them of the competence of 
Balban and Nasiruddin to defend their territory. 
They had also noticed that the Sultan of Delhi had 
adopted an attitude of non-intervention in tlic Indian 
territory held by the Mongols. Nasiruddin Qarlugh, 
after joining the Mongols v%'anted to promote triendly 
relations between the Mongols and the Sultans of 
Delhi by negotiating a marriage between his daughter 
and the son of Balban. Halagu had sent an embassy 
to Delhi in 12^8-1259. Balban held in their honour 
such a magnificent durbar that they carried the 
impression that the Sultan of Delhi was extremely 
rich, popular and strong and that his army was of 
a high order in respect of numbers, training and 
military skill. That is why, the Mongols though 
entrenched in Sindh and Western Punjab did not 
‘ attempt further conquest. On the contrary, they 
bad enjoined on their subordinates respect for the 
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fronder^ of the Sultan of Ddht. This was not 
because of any special goodwill for the Sultans but 
becai^e they wanted leisure to consolidate their 
position in Western Asia after tiie liquidadon of the 
Caliphate. 

After 1260, there was some change in this 
general tenor of peace, Multan, Uchli and Lahore 
were recaptured before the accession of Balban, 
because at^ the time of his coronation they have 
been mentioned as included in the empire of Delhi, 
ft may therefore be said that on the whole the 
north-western frontier policy was not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

Hindu counter-attack: 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the suc- 
cejBsors of Iltutmish, Hindu Rajas started a general 
counter-offimsive in tlteir respective localities and 
started seizing Turkish territory. This continued 
even under Nasirnddin but vigorous measures of 
Balban stayed their hands a little. 

Larhnauti: 

As already mentionedj the Turkish rulers of 
Lakhnaud not only repudiated the authority of 
Delhi at the earliest opportunity but tried to 
augment their power also by waging wars against 
Hmdu Rajas of Orissa, Kamrup and East Bengal, 
During this period the Gan^ King Nrisingh I 
(1238-1264) led repeated invasions into Bengal and 
annexed South-Western Bengal which remained a 
part of the Ganga Kingdom even under his suc¬ 
cessors. In 1255, the Raja of Kamrup also scored 
a^ victory^ over the ruler of Lakhnauti and made 
him captive, Tlic Hindu Rajas of Southern and 
Eastern districts of Bengal also generally remained 
independent. But they could not drive the Turks 
out of Bengal. 

a 
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Eund£l£hand and Bagu£L£han’d : 

The Chandda rulers of Bunddkhand and 
Baghelkhand had received a great setback during 
the regime of Aibak. During this ptriodj Trailok* ' i 
yavarma, Vir\'arma and Hammir Vartna revived 
Ghandda power again and practically the whole 
of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand passed under 
their control. They exercised direct authority in 
the Central region which extended from Jhanst to 
Kalpi and had the Jumna as its northern boundary. * 
The region from Kalpi to Ghunar was held by the 
Baghelas who regarded the Ghandelas as their 
overlords. Balban invaded Bundelkhand in 1*48 
but his only achievement was that northward i 
expansion of the Ghandelas was halted on the 
Jumna. Numerous engagements were fought l«t- 
ween the Baghelas and the governors of Awadh 
but that had no adverse eSect on the power of the 
Baghelas. 

Malwa; 

In the Narwar, Chanderij. Gwalior region, 

Raja Chahardeva was gaining greater and greater 
prominence. He conquered Gwalior and made it 
the base of his operations against the Turks. In 
1851*52* Balban invaded Chahardeva^s kingdom but 
could register no greater sticcess than plunder and 
sack of a few villages. 

Rajputana: 

^tt^K^jputana, Ghauhans were the most power¬ 
ful. The Ghauhans and their vassals led raids 
even against the capital of the Turks and tried to 
put M end to the very existence of the Sultanate. 

In the face of constant Ghauhan counter-attacks, 
R^iya had been obliged to evacuate Ranthambhor 
which was occupied by Bhagwata and he founded a 
fresh independent kingdom of the Ghauhans. 
urtng the reigns of his son Jaitra Singh and 
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grandson Haramir, the Chauhan power had fur- 
ther accession of strength. Jaitra Singh claims 
iti his inscriptions to liave defeated the ruleis of 
Malwa, Gujerat, Marwar and the Turks. At one 
place there is even a mention of making the Raja 
of Malwa a captive. The Chauhans of Kota, 
Jadon Bhattls of Mewat and some chiefs of Malwa 
and Marwar also might have owned allegiance to 
hint- This meant the cessation of Turkish rule in 
Rajpatan a. The Chauhans of Jalor and the Bhattis of 
Jaisalmer also not only maintained an independent 
status but raided the territories of their neighbours 
as well. 

The Guhilas of Mewar also came into greater 
prominence during this period and their capital 
Ghitor became renowned as an impregnable fort. 
Probably they too made successful wars acainst 
the Turks. ® 

Before the accession of Alauddin no Sultan of 
Delhi made any headway in this region. Balban 
attacked Ranthambhor in 1248, 1254 and 1258 
and dashed on to Bundi and Ghitor but this pro¬ 
duced no permanent results and the Rajputs re¬ 
mained independent as before. 

Mewat: 

The most persistent counter-attacks of this 
peri^ were led by the Jadon Bhattis of Mewat. 
Muslim historians describe them as Mewatis. They 
adopted guerilla tactics and led numerous raids 
against Hansi, Rcivari and Delhi itself. ITiey 
robbed Muslim wayfarers, aeiz^ government stores 
and treasure while in transit and when hard- 
pressed by the Turks sought shelter in thickly 
wotted forests. Balban led his fim invasion 
agamst them in 1249, indulged in indiscriminate 
slaughter and burnt a number of their villages. 
But his did not unduly damp their spirits, ^cy 
staned their usual activities soon after. Balban 
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was busy with other things and then he suffered 
an eclipse Kimseir Even after his restoration in 
1355, Turkish revolts and fear of the Mongols 
|ave him no respite. Me wads made capital out of 
It. They now entered the capital itself during 
broad daylight and plundered and looted at will 
Hence in 1360 fialban was forced to march against 
them once again. He discovered their hideouis, 
cut down the jungles there and ordered a general 
massacre. A number of their villages and towns 
were burnt, some of their leaders were captured 
and carried to Delhi. The name of Malaka 
deserves special mention among them. Balban 
was parricularly annoyed with him because of his 
depredations. All the prisoners were tortured to 
death and some were ev'cn flayed alive. But 
Mewati turbulence never ceased because the Sultan 
was powerless to impose his rule over their home¬ 
land. 

Doab and Katehar; 

Tlie foregoing is an account of the activities of 
Hindus resident outside the Turkish empire or just 
at its Frontiers. But even vrilhin the Turkish 
icrritory—sometimes in the very heart of it—there 
were numerous Hindu revolts. Among these Doab 
and Katehar were the most disaffected, Nasiruddin 
accompanied by Balban led his army against the 
Doabis in 1247 for the first time. Tlic fort of the 
hill-chief which Minhaj-us-airaj calls Jalsanda was 
captured and the revolt was suppressed. In 1250 
there was trouble again and Balban marched his 
troops a second time in Doab and put down the 
rebels. In 1256, when Qutiugh Khan raised the 
standard of revolt, Rajputs also started looting 
Turkish possessions. Thus Doab could never be 
made thoroughly peaceful. 

The Katehris also took advantage of the weak¬ 
ness of the Sultanate and started raiding Turkish 
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outposts. They stopped paying taxes as well. 
They attacked Badatm and SambhaJ and infsted 
the roads so that government officials could no 
longer move about freely in safety. In 1254, 
Balban personally led the campaign against them. 
He massacred a large number of Katehris but the 
Rajputs also inflicted severe losses on the Turks. 
Aithougit the road used by Balban was cleared of 
robbers and marauders for a while but subjugation 
of the Katehris could not be accomplished. 

Death of Nasiruddin ; 

Minhaj-us-siraj does not catr^ his narrative 
beyond tiic year 1260 while Ziyauddin Barani 
begins his account with the year 1266. Hence 
specific details about the circumstances of Nasir- 
uddin’s death and Balban’s accession to the throne 
have not come down to us. Nasiruddin died in 
1266 of illness. Some people have hazarded the 
guess that he mi^ht have been poisoned by Balban. 
But there is neither any unimpeachable proof of 
it nor is there any particular reason for tliis. 
MinhaJ-us-siraj speaks of the birth of a son to the 
Sultan but he seems to have died in infancy because 
at the time of Nasiruddin’s death no prince of the 
royal family was known to be alive. That is why 
the Sultan had nominated Balban as his successor. 
Thus with the death of Nasiruddin the hrst Ilbari 
dynasty came to an end and >vith the accession of 
Balban the second Jlbari dynasty began. 

Character and estimate : 

Nasiruddin was a pious, virtuous and peace* 
loving monarcl). But he w'as capable of undertak¬ 
ing W'ars and lie had given ample evidence of this 
. both before and after his accession. Yet he found 
no special deb'ght in figh'ing. When ha came 
across an able minister he could repose implicit 
confidence in him but never became a tool in his 
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hands and was strong enough to depose or iransrcr 
even the tallest among Stem. He revered his 
mother but W'hen he found her fomenting discord 
by engaging herself in conspiracies, he packed her 
off to a safe place away from the capital. His 
reign, as noticed above, was a period of stress 
and storm but by his tact and Balban^s prudence 
he was able to save the Sultanate from an im¬ 
pending rain and met with greater success in 
counteracting the hostile measures of the Mongols, 
Hindu Rajas and Turkish nobles than any of his 
predecessors. 
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Chapter V 


THE SECOND ILBARI DYNASTY: 
GHrYASUDDIN BALBAN 

Early life of Ghiyasuddin Bale an: 

After his coronation, Balban claimed to be a 
descendant of Afrasiyab. But it is difficult to say 
how far the claim was genuine. His^^and-father 
was the head of one thousand families of Ilbari 
Turks. He was therefore no plebian by birth. 
While still a youth, he fell a prisoner into the 
hands of the Mongols who sold him to Kliwaja 
Jamaluddin of Basra. Jamaluddin gave _ him an 
excellent education so that he grew up into a 
cultured young man. He was next brought to 
India where Iltutmish purchased him in laga. 
He was first appointed to a minor post but his 
talents brought him rapid promotion and under 
Raziya he became Amir'i-Skikar or Lord of the Hunts, 
Bahrain promoted him to the office of Amir-i-AkkuT 
or Lord of the Stables and in 1244 Maaid ap¬ 
pointed him Amir-i-^Hajib. Outside the capit^, 
he had held the fiefs of Hansi and Rewari where 
he had given proof of his military and administra¬ 
tive talents. In 1346, he took the leading part 
in the conspiracy against Masud and in favour of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud, This won for him supreme 
confidence of the new sovereign and he secured the 
coveted office of Naib-i-Mumlikat, Betw'ccn 1246- 
1266, Turkish nobles repeatedly rose in rebellion 
because of their jealousy for Balban, As Balban 
had entered Delhi politics only recently, cenainly 
much later than other Shamsi nobltt, ffiey were 
unwilling to submit to his meteoric rise to the 
top. Balban on his part was consumed with 
ambition and after ihf death of Iltutmish he was 
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f'ager to employ aJl possible means to secure the 
highest place in the State within the shortest 
possible time. He freely changed sides to secure 
his personal advancemmf. But between 1246- 
1266 he ^combined self-inter^t \vith d6\''Olion to 
Nasiniddlm This may also be interpreted as 
pursuing his true self-interest- But an examination 
of ail relevant facts leaves the impression that he 
had a genuine affection for the Sultan and did not 
w^t to play false to him, Nasiruddin too not 
only gave him the highest office but also his con¬ 
fidence and by matrimonial alliances with his 
family made him the most honoured person in the 
state. !n 1249 he married a daughter of Balban 
himself wlule a daughter of the Sultan by another 
vvnfe was betrothed to Balban's son Bughra Khan 
Consequently when the Sultan died after a prol 
longed illness, BaJban had no difficulty in mountine 
the throne. The Sultan had already nominated 
him Jus successor, the principal officers of the 
state had been accustomed for years to act under 
Balban s dirwoon and knew that there was none 
better than he. Hence when Balban ascended the 
throne in 12^ under the style of Ghiyasuddin. it 
was univers^ly welcomed. This ushered in the 
second Ilban dynasty. 

Position ot the Sultanate in 1266; 

Dynastic revolutions usually occasion some db- 

ritutmish. foundation of a new 
d^a^y by the nommee of the last sovereign who 

authority in the Stat^uring 
the last tivo decades and who was related to the 
overeign by many marriage ties appeared such a 

ine oujtan s bt^y. InsDite of this Balban had ro 

problems immediately after his 
accession and he has acquired a place of pride 
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among the Turkish sovereigns of the thirteenth 
century only because he was able to find a satis¬ 
factory solution of most of them. Ziyauddin 
narani and later historians who have taken the 
cue from him have exaggerated these problems 
out ^of all proportion with real it v. This was un¬ 
doubtedly due to a desire to paint Balban as a 
greater ruler than he actually was. The truth 
underlying their statements reveals that despite his 
twenty years of dtputyship the position of the 
sovereign was by no means strong and stable. 
A major part of state revenues had to be spent on 
the army because of recurrence of revolts in one 
part of the empire or the other. Defence against 
Mongol invasions and suppression of lawlessness 
Md uKordcr had also entailed a heavy ^xp<*nditure. 
On the other hand, virtual autonomy of distant 
governors, waywardness of Turkish nobles and 
guerma tactics of the people of Mewat, Katehar 
and Doab had reduced public revenue. The finan¬ 
cial struemre of the state was therefore in a totter¬ 
ing condition. All other reforms depended on 
r^toration of financial stability. Balban must 
therefore replenish the treakiiy-. This ivas his first 
and foremost task. 

Secondly, he had witnessed during the last 30 
years that the ‘Forty’ w'ho had been so useful in 
consolidadon of the state during the reign of 
Iltutmish, had now become leaders of the forces of 
disintegration ever since his death. As Nasiniddin’s 
deputy he had suppressed a number of them 
already. Some had died in the natural course. 
Bui there were many survivors who could at any 
time become aspirants for sovereignty. They must 
be suppressed so that sovereignty might acquire 
supremacy, stability and dignity. This was his 
second serious problem. 

Thirdly, he must ensure the security of the 
realm by suppressing aU those Hindu chiefs in the 
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heart of the Sultanate whodespitebnital tortura and 
fierce massacres continued to defy the authority of 
the Sultan, attacked his officers, seized government 
funds, disrupted supplies, and wen entered the 
capital during broad daylight where they stripped 
Muslim women not only of their ornaments but 
even of their clothefi* These so-called marauders 
and robbers were in fact the spearheads of Rajput 
counter-attack. 

In Rajputana and Central India independent 
Rajput States were getting rnore powerful day by 
day and were determined to drive the Turks out of 
India. They were constanUy infringing the bound¬ 
aries of the Sultanate. Forninaiely for the Turks* 
these states had no common leader. But this defi¬ 
ciency might also be supplied if Balban failed to 
check their advance betimes. In that contingency, 
the newborn empire of the Turks might have 
been ended while still in its infancy^. 

Besides these internal problems, there were the 
Mongols whose agents ruled over Sindh and die 
Western Punjab. They had uprooted all the 
Muslim states of Central Asia. The sultan of 
Delhi had granted an asylum to a lai^e number 
of refugees from these lands. They induded dis> 
possessed rulers, learned scholars and saintly 
persons. The Mongols were eager to occupy this 
last refuge of the Muslims. Bwban feared them 
the most. The crown of Delhi d^pitc its apparent 
splendour was verily a ct own of thorns. The aged 
monarch not only succeeded in retaining the 
crown over his head but lent such unprecedented 
glory and dignity to it that his fame resounded 
through the whole of Central Asia. 

DlONtTV OF THE SOVEREIGN ENHANCED; 

Balban first tried to enhance the prestige of the 
sovCTdgn. He knew first hand that the main cause 
of disturbances during the last thirty years was the 
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weakness of the sovereign. There were sonie 
Sharasi nobles who regard^ Balban as inferior to 
them. Balban, therefore, while trying to add to 
nis own personal i>restige raised the dignity and 
status of the sovereign itself. Balban used to say 
that there was no office except that of the prophet 
higher or nobler than that of the sovereign, It is 
the creation of God and one rises to it only by his 
grace. A ruler is verily a representative of God on 
earth and his conduct should reflect divine glory 
and majesty. He further afErmed that the right 
of government was granted by God only to those 
of noble birth. He traced his descent to the ancient 
hero Afrasiyab and named his grandsons Kai 
Khusrau and Kaiqubad in imitation of great 
swereigns of the past. Balban regarded noble 
birth such an essentia! qualification mat he never 
gave any high office to any non-Turk or a man of 
doubtful antecedents. When on Kamal Mahya’s 
name being proposed for appointment as the 
iqtadar of Amroha, the enquiry revealed that he 
w^ a neo-con vert not only was he disqualified and 
rejected but about thirty other persons were dis¬ 
missed on the same ground. Fakhroo a rich man 
of Delhi sought audience with the Saltan and pro¬ 
posed to offer a very rich pr^ent to him, but 
Balban refused the gift and declared him to be 
unworthy of that signal honour. He organised bis 
court on the Persian model. It was magnificently 
decorated and every effort was made to make it 
gorgeous and impressive. Personal bodyguards of 
the Sultan, dressed in a fine livery and shining 
annour stood behind the throne with drawn swor^. 
This dazalcd and overawed the visitors to the court. 
The Sultan had given shelter to about fifteen dis¬ 
possessed rulers and princes of Central Asia. They 
too had to be present in the court and everybody 
except two representatives of the Abbasid dynasty 
had to keep standing. The descendants of the 
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Caliph were provided with scats much lower tliao 
ebe tnrone of Balban, This too added to thedignity 
of Balban, The arrival and departure of the Sultan 
was successively announced by a group of officers 
in an impressive and high tone. All visitors to the 
court had to observe a prescribed ceremonial and had 
to offer sijda (prostration) and pabot (kissing the 
foot) to the Sultan. The cumulative effect of all thus 
was liiai a new visitor w'as completely overawed by 
the majesty and magnificence of the Sultan. 

Balban came to the court in a rich and gorgeous 
atdre. He never spoke an unnecessary ivord. Lower 
officers had no access to him except through the 
higher dignitaries. He maintained a grave demeanour 
and neither indulged in nor permitted any light- 
heanedness. The very look of tiic sovereign inspired 
terror and a frown on liis face was enougli to unnerve 
even the highest nobles. Even after receiving die 
report of his beloved son’s death, he maintained a 
rigidly calm exterior and allowed a free vent to his 
emotions only in the privacy of his room. 

Balban’s theory of Kingship: 

Balban’s behaviour and conduct underwent a 
miraculous change after his elevation to the throne. 
He gave evidence of great restraint and resolution in 
adapring his external behaviour to the high dignity 
of the sovereign. Barani says that he occasionally 
spoke to his son Muhammad about his principles of 
government and advised him to follow them In 
his conduct. These were: 

“To assume dignity and exercise power at proper 
seasons and allow nothing to induce him to forget the 
majesty of God or the happiness of liis subjects. 

“Not to permit immorality and indecency to be 
openly practised within his realm without imposing 
heavy fines or some other punislunent. 

“To make selections from men of character for 
the offices of government, and not to permit men of 
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notoriously vicious habits to ilod an asylum with in 
his realm. 

“To be patient and just in the administration of 
justice.*’ 

When Balban returned to Delhi after suppressing 
tile rebellion in Bengal and Prince Muhammad came 
to meet him he gave him much advice which may be 
summarised as follows: 

“When you shall ascend the throne, consider 
yourself as the deputy of God. Have a just sense of 
the importance of your charge. Permit not any 
meanness of behaviour in yourself to si^lty the lustre 
of your station \nor let avaricious and low-minded 
men share your esteem or bear any part in your 
administration. Let your passions be governed by 
reason. Anger is dangcroui^ m all men, but in kings 
itTs the instrument of death. Let the public treasure 
be expended in the service of the state with that 
prudent economy yet benevolent Uberality which 
reason will dictate. L,et the worship of God be 
inculcated by your example and never permit vice 
and infiddity to go unpunished. Be ever attentive 
to the business of the stale that you may avoid being 
imposed on by designing ministers. Make it your 
duty to see that tiicy execute your commands vdthout 
the least deviation or neglect. Let yout judges and 
magistrates be men of capacity, religion and virtue. 
Avoid sudden promotions and crashing disgraces. 
Attempt only what is essential and sure of accomp¬ 
lishment and never falter or waver before it is 
achieved for it is far more damaging for a monarch 
to be considered a coward than stubborn.” 

Balban acted on these principles himself. He 
gave up wine, showed respect for the learned and the 
saintly and held discourses with th em on religion and 
metaphysics. He observed the rules of his faith, 
patronise the l^med and helped the poor with 
grants and doles. Balban thus infused divinity into 
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soverdgaty and not only regained the lost glory of 
the sovereign but raised it to far greater heights. 

Suppression of Hindu revolts: 

Balban^s new regulations about the court over¬ 
awed most of the Muslim nobles into a willing 
submission to his authority and they tried to pro¬ 
pitiate him by offering suitable presents. But the 
Hindus remained un-affected. Balban was therefore 
constrained to use force against them. He first 
moved against the Mewatis in 1266 and surrounded 
the jungle where they usually retired to safety. He 
started clearing the jungle and building a road which 
might facilitate rapid movement of the army. 
Cutting his way through the jungle in this wise he 
closed the iron ring on Mewati towns and villages. 
All males above 12 were indiscriminately massacred 
and all women were enslaved. About one lakii 
persons lost their lives and the whole tract was a 
scene of devastation and ruin. The Sultan felt thb 
would terrorise the Mewatis into submission. But 
he wanted to take no risks. Hence he established 
a strong A^han garrison at Gopalgir to keep an 
eye over their future movements. Similar outposts 
were established at other strategic points and they 
were all connected with one another and with the 
capital by newly-built roads. The soldiers posted 
there were assigned local vill^es in lieu of salary 
and greatest vigilance was enjoined on them. The 
Sultan would occasionally pay surprise visits on the 
excuse of hunting and this ensured due caution on 
the part of the garrisons. Me wad depredations in 
the capital now completely ceased ana Balban had 
no worry on their account during the rest of his 
reign. 

While the Sultan was engaged in these operations 
in Mewat, trouble arose in’I)oab and Awadh, The 
Sultan rapidly repaired to that region. He divided 
the affected region into many circles and eninisted 
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each one of them to a special officer. They were 
men asked to proceed according to a set routine. 
The forests were to be cleared, roads built and the 
hot-beds of disaiiecdoii cieatised up by wantoa. des- 
(ruction and massacre. Forts in the aiea were to 
be either occupied and garrisoned or razed to the 
ground. He personally supervised tJie execution of 
these measu res, Disaffec tion w as fin a) ly washed away 
instreams of Wood. The Sultan established Alghan 
outposts in this re^on also. Th«e were located 
g^crally in the chief centres of rebellion such as 
Bhojpur, Kampila and Patiali. The garrisons were 
instructed to keep the roads safe, put down all 
lawlessness with a high hand and to assist royal 
agents in the realization of taxes. 

Settlement of this region had not yet concluded 
when Balban was informed of a serious risit^ in 
Katehar. The governors of Amroha and Badaun 
tried to intervene but they were beaten back with 
heavy losses. Hus report made the Sultan mad with 
frenzy. A movement of this type might endanger 
the security of the capital itself. He therefore rode 
post haste to the capital, tightened up security 
nieaaures and conscripted a large army. All hostile 
villages^ and towns were burnt, women and children 
wi^re given the collar of slavery while all males 
above 9 were ruthlessly cut down. It was no 
^ncCTn of the sovereign that such a policy involved 
lumping of the innocent with the guilty. The con¬ 
temporary chronicler says that a stream of blood 
flowed into the Ganges and discoloured its water, the 
whole area was littered with corpses tlie stink of 
which made the atmosphere so foul that those who 
returned after the retirement of the army sufieied 
fr^ dangerous epidemics and died in large numbers, 
^us the disturbance in Mew at, Doab, Awadh and 
put down by a uniform pcniicy of 
ru^ess massacre, wanton destrucrion and disolav 
of brute force. ^ ^ 
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RsIATIONS with THE TuHEtSH ABILITY; 

Balbau now turned towards the Turkisli nobility 
and bent his energies to bring them under proper 
disdpUne. He knew that the Sh^si nobks were 
not fully loyal. As a counteipobc to them he 
organised a new order of nobility consisting of 
personal followers and servants. _AU high 

given to ttLem ^lonc. He carried the principle 
of purity of blood and superiority of the Turks to 
such lengths that he dismissed all neo-converts from 
higher offices. Persons of a doubtful lineage were 
also similarly cashiered, Sher Khan Sunqar was the 
most powerful among the Shamsi nobles. He was 
a kinsma n of Balban and during the reign of N^rr- 
iiddin he had uniformly enjoyed his conjfidence. Tlint 
is why Balban had assigned the north-western region 
to his care. Sher Khan was an experienced officer 
and a brave general who had defeated the Mongols 
in a number of engagements. At the time ofBalban s 
accession, he was the governor of Bhatinda, Bhatner, 
Samana, Sunnam and Dipalpur. iVhcn he noticed 
that in Balban’s new dispensation there_was no room 
for able Shamsi nobles, he became anxious about his 
personal security. That is ivhy he did not go to 
meet the Sultan. Balban had vigorously bound even 
himself in the laws of the state. How could he 
then tolerate any lapse on the part of Sher Khan ■ 
Quite a number of nobles deputed on die north- 
wesiem fronder had formerly gone over to the 
Mongob. Sher Khan too had done so, Balban 
therefore had a genuine suspicion that Sher Khan 
might try to flout the authority of the Sultan by 
collusion widi the Mongols. He was naturally 
anxious to avert this danger by whatever means 
possible. He sent word to Sher Khan to appear 
at the court and ivhcii he continued to put it off on 
one ^cuse or the other for four long years, the 
Sultan got exasperated and had liim poisoned to 
death. 
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Now he effected some transfers, Ta^ar Khan 
the governor of Bengal was transfcrr^ to fill up 
the vacancy caused by Sher Khati^s death while hw 
own place in Bengal was filled up by Tughril Beg. 
Most of the remaining Shamsi nobles were also 
transferred to the north-western frontier and were 
put in charge oftlie various forts and outposts there. 
This proved beneficial to the Sultan in more respects 
than one. Tughril being a personal favourite of 
the Sultan, his appointment in Bengal brought that 
province under his effective control. Concentration 
of too many able men in the same r^on led to 
mutu^ quarrels among them because of their 
rivalries and jealousies. This came as a boon to 
die Mongols who tried to exploit it to their advantage. 
Balban now charged them with criminal neglect of 
duty which might jeopardise the very existence of the 
Sultanate. TTi^ w'ere therefore dismissed from 
office, thrown into prison or executed. Thus the 
Shamsi nobility came to an end. 

For maintaining effective control of the centre 
over the provinces Balban adopted a number of 
measures. He would leave the capital avowedly on 
a hunting expe^tion but would pay surprise visits 
to officer in the vicinity of Dcllii and would check 
the detaib of thdr worlsc.^ He established a net¬ 
work of spies all over the kingdom and ordered 
them to send liim^ a true and prompt record of 
important events in their locality. He had deputed 
them ev'en to keep an eye over Ills' own sons. If an 
informer suppressed or distorted facts out of fear or 
favour, he w^ severely punished which might amount 
even to capital punishment. The incident relating 
to Malik Baqoaq, the governor of Badaun is an 
instance in point. Baqbaq, flogged one of his ser¬ 
vants to death. The local informer suppressed this 
incident but the Sultan came to know of it when 
the widow of the deceased servant carried her com- 
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plaint to him. The ddaulter was hanged at the 
gate of Badaun for his remissness. Consequently 
he usually got correct and prompt information about 
all important occurrences in the kingdom. 

It has been already related how Balban over¬ 
awed the nobles by enhancing the dignity of the 
sovereign. He made impartial justice and exemplary 
punishment another means of safeguarding his posi¬ 
tion, Baqbaq, the governor of fiadaun was ordered 
to be Bogged to death for the offence mentioned 
above and no consideration was shown to his rank 
and status. Similarly when Haibat Khan the governor 
of Awadh killed one of his servants in a state of 
drunkenness, the Sultan subjected him to a public 
whipping and then allowed the widow of deceased 
to avenge herself by stabbing Haibat Khan to 
death. Haibat Khan somehow saved his life by 
paying a handsome amount to the plaintiff but he 
felt so humiliated that he dared not appear in public 
and ultimately died sometime after of remorse and 
shame. A defeated general was also often executed as 
happened in the case of theShamsi nobles defeated by 
the Mongols and as was to happen later in the case 
of Amin Khan and Tirmati because they had failed 
against lughril Beg. 

Tuchril’s REBF.LuoN (isyq): 

During Balban’s reign only one Turkish noble 
rebelJcd. But the severity and promptitude with 
which It was suppressed is a fair index of Balban^s 
autocratic ways. Tughril was one of Balban’s own 
slav^. Being impressed by his ability and devotion, 
me Sultan appointed him the governor of Bengal. 
For many years he continued to rule there in peace 
^d never came in conflict with the Sul tan. In 1379, 
Balban fell setiously ill and his sons got entangled 
on the frontier in beating back the Mongols. Some 
people mought that the aged Sultan would never 
1 ecover from liis illness. 11 was on the advice of 
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such people that Tughril raised the standard of 
^yolt. His successful wars against the neighbouring 
Hindu Raj ^ had secured for him numerous dephants 
and an immense treasure. This had added to 
his vanity. Mean flatterers spoke of his position 
and power in such terms that he fdt convinced 
that there was no risk at all in declaring his inde¬ 
pendence. Hence he declared himsdf indedendent and 
assumed die style of Mughisuddiii, He minted 
coins and had the kkutba read in liis own name and 
adopted all insignia of royalty such as the canopy, 
throne, etc. When Balban was informed of 5 us 
revolt, he was beside iiimself with rage. Amin Khan, 
the govenior of Awadh was told off to proceed 
against him but as some of his soldiers deserted to 
the enemy he had to return discomfited only to be 
executed by the sulky sultan. Now a fresh army was 
sent under Tirmad but he too met with the same 
late and was awarded the same punishment. A 
third army under Shihabuddin also met with no 
better luck. 

The position had ^ now become intolerable for 
Balban. Stung to the quick by the infamy of repeated 
reverses, he now decided to take the field in person. 
Bughra Khan, the governor designate was also to 
accompany him. Fakhruddin was lefr in charge of 
the capital during the Sultan*s absence. In Awadh 
he enlisted about a lacs of fresh soldiers and proceed^ 
ed fast ahead undeterred by rains. He had taken 
a vow never to return to Delhi without seeing the 
md of Tughril. [n Bengal, he might require boats, 
These were also collected and accompanied the 
Sultan along the river. 

On the report of Balban's approach reaching 
Tughril. he evacuated the capital and sought shelttr 
in the forest’Clad regions of Bengal. He carried his 
soldiery and treasures with him and hia plan was 
to dude the Sultan and to return to Lakhnaud in 
triumph whan he had gone away to Delhi. Balbaa 
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occupied Lakhnauti and put it in charge of Hisam’ 
uddin the head of the army. He now proceeded 
towards Sonargaon to hunt out Tughrii. Danuj 
Madhava, the local ruler offered to assist the Sultan. 
The army was divided into numerous reconnitring 
parties and each was assigned a particular region to 
scour carefully, Sherandaz (tiger-slayer) Malik 
Muhammad leader of one of these units noticed 
some Baajaras carrying com through the jungle. 
His suspicion was aroused and he got them arrested. 
He held an intenogation but when they remained 
reticent, he had two of them beheaded. Tliis had 
a salutary effect and the survivors guided him to 
Tughrifs camp. Without waiting for reinforcements, 
they made a sudden swoop. Tughrii fled in confusion, 
riding an unsaddled horse. But he was over-taken 
and kilted and his head was carried as a trophy to 
the Sultan. 

Many of Tughrii’s followers made good their 
escape but a larger number fell prisoners and were 
taken to Lakhnauti where Balban now returned. 
Gibbets for the execution of these prisoners ’4vere 
erected along both sidra of the road and extended 
over more thin two miles. Not merely combatants 
but all persons suspected to he in any way connected 
with Tughrii were rounded up and they were all 
executed. Tliis exemplary punishment terrified 
the people. Bughra Khan tvas now summoned to 
the royal presence and the Sultan warned him that 
if he rebelled he and his people would also suffer a 
similar fate. The Suhan also gave him general 
directions about how government should be carried 
on and then returned to the capital. The campaign 
had kept him busy for practically three years. The 
deserters to Tughrii were to be punished here at 
Delhi. On the intercession of many pet^ns on 
their behalf, the Sultan finally relented and let them 
off with milder punishments. Ordinary soldieis 
were given a mere warning, petty officers were 
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banished for short periods, the higher-ups were 
thrown into prison while the commandars of divi¬ 
sions were paraded through the dty seated on 
buifaloes. Barant says that he had learnt from 
aged people that such punishments had never been 
heard of m India. 

Defence of the frontiers: 

Balban made an equally eifective arrangement 
for the defence of frontiers. The Mongols were 
consianlly forging aJiead and after the liquidation 
of the Caliphate^ their pressure on Indian frontiers 
increased. The Sultan of Delhi was the only Mus¬ 
lim potentate who had not only maintained his 
integrity in the face of Mongol invasions but had 
ako provided shelter to dispossessed rulers otid other 
distinguished immigrants from abroad. It was but 
natural that the Mongols should desire over-running 
his territory and putting an end to this last refuge 
of Islam. Balban had to meet this challenge boldly 
despite his preoccupation with internal revolts and 
administrative problems. 

^ Defence of the frontiers was given the foremost 
priority in Balban’s plans and he adapted his entire 
policy to its needs. We have noticed how he resort¬ 
ed to extremely severe punishments in order to root 
out disaffection completely. Strict control over the 
nobility and ^ertion of uncompromising ascendanc>’ 
of the sovereign were also an integral part of the 
frontier defence measures because the Sultan felt 
that ^ he could not defend the frontiers unless his 
position in the domestic sphere was absolutdy unas¬ 
sailable. 

Balban also realized the imperative need of 
tightening and tonirg up military organisation of 
the state, ImaduJmulk who enjoyed confidence of 
the Sultan was appointed Ariz-i-Mumalik (Chief of 
Military Staff) and was given a separate budget 
free from the control of the ffnance department. 
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Strength of the army was increased by fresh recruit¬ 
ments and to keep the soldiery contented, their 
salary was upgraded. Imadulmulk acted with great 
sincerity and devotion so that only the best available 
sttifT was recruited and its equipment and discip¬ 
line w'as keptupto the mark. The system of brand¬ 
ing the horses also came into vog^e and this 
improved the quality of the mounts in the royal 
army . Balban preferred paying die soldiers in cash 
because he had noticed tlrat payment through jagir 
was misconstrued as a hereditary grant. In the 
Punjab and Doab there were about two thousand 
people who had been assigned jagirs by Iltutmish 
but they retained the jagirs without rendering any 
military service. They claimed them as miik 
(property) ortndm (gift). Balban ordered an inves¬ 
tigation and it was revealed that all jagirs had 
really been assigned in lieu of salary. But some 
of the soldiers were survived only by minor children 
and old widows who subsisted on the produce of the 
land assigned and when military service was demand¬ 
ed a slave or a relation of the deceased would 
answer the summons, There were others who were 
adults and fit for military service but the land had 
been assigned to their fathers who were dead. A 
third group consisted of persons who had themselves 
received the grant but who were utterly unfit for 
service because of age and infirmity, Balban at 
first seized all these lands and offered regular 
salary only to those who among them were fit for 
recruitment. The rest were granted dotes from the 
state. This upset most of them and they approached 
the Kotwal of Delhi to intervene in their favour. 
On Fakhruddin’s request, Balban relented only to 
ihe^ extent of permitting aged soldiers to retain 
their jagirs during their life-time. All other grants 
remained confiscated to the state. 

Balban generally preferred payment in cash but 
the grant of jagirs could not be suspended altogether. 
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Provincial and local officri^ usually never paid the 
soldiers in cash but granted them land instead. All 
these measures of the Sultan made the army more 
numerous, more efficient and more loyal to the 
sovereign, 

Tlic army must next be provided practical 
experience of war and there should be some mcai^ 
of testing its efficiency. New conquests are in this 
sense useful - But Balban feared that long absence 
from the capital and frittering away of ^ strength 
in diverse campaigns might expose the kingdom to a 
succ^sful attack by the Mongols. He attached the 
greatest importance to defence of the frontiers because 
on that rested the very existence of hh kingdom. 
He therefore eschewed conquest and concentrated 
all liis enciw in sealing the frontiers to foreign 
invaders. This might m^c the army indolent and 
rusted. Hence he organised weekly hunting parties 
in which thousands of soldiers were employed hi 
rotation. This gave them sufficient exercise and 
enabled them to remain fit and agile. H^agu, 
when told of iliis, spoke highly of Balban’s wisdom 
and prudence. 

At the time of his coronation, Multan, Uchh, 

n r and Lahore acknowledged the authority 
. The Mongols held not only the territory 
lying west of the Indus but also a major portion of 
the Punjab. According to Barani, Beas formed the 
western boundary of the Sultanate and all lands to 
its west belonged to the Mongols. Balban*s chief 
object was to check further advance of the Mongols. 
Driving them out of the Punjab was neither attemp¬ 
ted by him nor was it practicable. He only tried to 
pin them do^vn to the existing frontiers. 

After his accession to the throne, Balban rein¬ 
forced the defences of Lahore and made it into a 
first rate fort. One contingent of the border force 
was stationed here. Upto 127® Sher Khan Sunqar 
bad been the Warden of the marches. He was 
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succeeded by a of Shamsi nobiJity. On 

their failure against the invaders, they were replaced 
by his own sons. The elder prince, Muhainmad 
was stationed at Multan and Uchh with the dignity 
of the viceroy of the whole north-western region. 
In the northern sector i.e., in the Punjab he deputed 
his second son Bughra Khan at Samana and Sun* 
nam. Lahore and Dipalpur also remained within 
his sphere of influence. Each of the^ places was 
garrisoned with the pick of Dellii soldiery. Balban 
and Malik Bektars were always in the capital at the 
head of a large army and the l atter rode forth at the 
head of 30,000 cavalry to reinforce the Princes at 
shortest notice. The result was that although the 
Mongols tried to pierce the line of defence along 
the Beas they were successfully cheeked and forced 
to retreat each time. In Sindh also there was 
considerable desultory fighting but that did not affect 
the frontiers of the Sultanate. In 1285, Timur 
Khan, the Mongol chief of Afghanistan led a powerful 
invasion, plundered and sacked Lahore and Dipalpur 
and when Prince Muhammad rode forth to give 
them battle successfully allured him to fall into their 
trap. Following one of their common tactics, the 
Mongols broke the engagement after a while and 
fled. The army of the Prince gave them a hot 
pursuit. The Mongols pretended to be fleeing in 
utter despair and confusion. This put the Prince 
off his guard who pressed on with undue haste 
while his troops were left behind. At the opportune 
moment, the Mongols turned back according to 
plan and the retreat of the Prince was cut oS by 
the Mongols lying in ambush. The Prince and his 
companions were killed almost to a man. The 
aged Sultan could have borne the shock of defeat 
but the death of hb favourite son was unbearable 
and he did not survive the tragedy for long. Kai- 
khusrau, tlie son of Muhammad stepped into the 
shoes af his father and proved a W'orthy successor so 
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that the Mongols were unable to capture Multau, 
Uchh or any other part of Sultan’s ^ territory. 
The policy of Balban, which was defensive in charac¬ 
ter, was tlius successful 

Estimate of Balban: 

The work of Balban may be summ^ up as 
•consolidation’. This was the guiding principle of 
his policy. Whatever seemed conducive to this end 
was adopted and practised. Prior to his accession, 
dignity of the Sultan and the Sultanate had sunk 
very low. But on his accession he lent a new glory 
to it. In the words of Earani, “when he attained 
die throne, he imparted to it new lustre, he brought 
the administration into order and restored to effi¬ 
ciency institutions whose power had been shaken or 
destroyed. The dignity and authority of government 
were restored, and his stringent rules and resolute 
determination caused all men high, and low, through¬ 
out his dominions to submit to his authority. Fear 
and awe of him took possession of all men’s hearts 
but his justice and his consideration for his people 
won the favour of his subjects and made them zealous 
supporters of his throne.” 

Other Muslim historians have also lavished praise 
on Balban. It is admitted on all hands that after 
assumption of royalty. He based biS personal conduct 
on the highest moral principles and exliorted his sons 
and nobles to do likewise. As far as practicable he 
scrupulously followed the principle of his faith 
because according to Islamic ideals, it is the duty of 
the sovereign to promote by his conduct respect for 
the faith among his people. He knew tlie ulema to 
be selfish and degenerate and yet he showed th^ 
respect. But if they interfered with the security 
and peace of the realm, he had no compunction in 
awarding them even the capital punishment. He 
spent his leisure in the company of the learned and 
tlie saintly and fixed liberal grants for their main- 
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tcnaiice as a token of his deep regard for than. 
He aimed at founding a dtspoiic govemment and 
the descendants of the caliph were pensioners at his 
court, yet his respect for the office of the caliph 
remained undiminished. He added to the dignity of 
the sovereign and overawed the people by the 
magnificence of his court, terrible demeanour and 
gorgeous livery of his bodyguards, display of wealth 
and splendour at the time of Nauroz and other 
festive celebrations or royal processions and enforce¬ 
ment of an impressive ritual at the court. By grant¬ 
ing asylum to distinguished people from Central Asia 
he not only added to his own prestige but secured 
the services of able administrators as well. For 
defence against internal revolis and foreign invasions, 
he organised a large army and under the leadership 
of capable commanders posted it in and around the 
capita] and at other strategic points. He framed a 
number of rules to make the army mobile, efficient, 
and loy^. He put down Hindu revolts and Turkish 
disafficcdon by a poli cy of blood and iron but he made 
no attempt to win their hearts, Tim basis of his 
authority was fear and terror and not a sense of 
loyalty, gratitude or afficcdon for the sovereign. 
That is why disintegration set in soon after his 
death. 

His penal code was octrcmely severe and he punish¬ 
ed people for the faults of their kinsmen and even 
friends. In Katchar and Mewat he butchered 
innocent children (above 9 or 12) so that there may 
be no male adults to voice opposition to him. But 
peace based on ruthless massacres proved short-lived 
and the Hindus began to raise their heads again 
after his death. 

Impartial justice and a net-work of spies all over 
the kingdom proved effeedve aids to his autocracy, 
prevent future unrest, he nominated Prince 
Muhammad as heir-apparent to the throne and did 
his best to train him for that exalted office. On his 
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death his choice fdl oti Bughra Klian and he desired 
to train him up in the principles and practice of 
government by keeping him at the capital. But 
when Bughra Khan slimk away to Bengal vrithout 
informing the Sultan, he was greatly mortified and 
willy-nilly he had to nominate a grandson as his 
successor while a son was alive. Kaikhusrau had 
ably filled the gap caused by the death of his father. 
Balban was greatlj impressed by his valour and 
capacity and nominated him as successor to the 
throne. Thus Balban not only safeguarded the 
dignity and territory of the Sultanate during his own 
life-time but tried to provide for its continued glory 
and prosperity in future as well. If a man of BaJban*s 
genius, experience, tact and determination had not 
been the master of Delhi, tlte very existence of the 
Sultanate might have been jeopardised. TTiat is 
why Balban has earned for himself a place of distinc¬ 
tive honour among the Sultans of the thirteenth 
century. Alauddin laid the foundation of an auto¬ 
cratic Khilj'i imperialism only by adopting and 
elaborating the policy of Balban. Balban may 
therefore be justly described as the precursor of 
Alauddin. 

KaJQUBAD (1287-1390): 

After Balban’s death, the noblra of Delhi got 
divided into two groups. Fakhruddin and his sup¬ 
porters wanted to raise Bughra Khan’s son Kaiqubad 
to the throne. The main reason for this was some 
personal estrangement between Fakhruddin and 
Prince Muhammad. Fakhruddin feared he might 
suffer an eclipse if Kaikhusrau the son of Muhammad 
became the ruler. He therefore bolstered up inte* 
rests of the state to cover his own self-interest. He 
represented that Bughra Khan was a powerful ruler 
If Ills son was placed on the throne, he might keep 
quiet and peace of the realm would not be affected 
But if the throne were offered to his nephew he would 
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cci^tnly repudiate his authority which would lead to 
a civil war and that may prove fatal lo the Sultanate 
itself Besides Kaikhusrau was haughty and irritable 
so that he was not as suitable for the kingly office 
as Kaiqubad who was extremely moral, sweet- 
tempered and of a generous disposition. He was 
present inside the capital Hence according to 
Fakltruddin, best interests of the House of Bmban 
demanded that Kaiqubad should succeed him. The 
other party led by Hasan Basari the wazir opposed 
this move and laid emphasis on Kaikhusrau’s military 
talents and Balban’s nomination in his favour. But 
they could not carry their point. A number of its 
leaders were thrown into prison and were later 
banished. Kaikhusrau w'as appointed governor of 
Multan and Uchh while Kaiqubad was raised to 
the throne under the style of Muizuddin, 

Balban had trained Kaiqubad according to his 
ideals. Barani says that before his accession he had 
neither tasted a drop of wine nor espied the face of 
any youthful beauty. Now he was stepping into 
youth and had already stepped on the dirone so that 
be felt free to employ royal resources according to 
his whim and fancy. He plunged headlong into 
sensual pleasures to the utter disregard of business 
of the state. The very atmosphere at the court 
underwent a change. Dancing girls, jesteri and 
buffoons flooded the court and a number of high 
nobles also tsnuJated the example oi their sovereign. 
In these circumstances, it was but natural that able 
and ^bilious people should desire usurping imperial 
dignity by a successful revolution. 

Plans of Nieahuddin : 

When Hasan Basari was dismissed, his place was 
offered to the deputy wnzir Khwaja Khatir. The 
influence of the new wazir began to rise with a 
metcopc speed. His rival was Malik Niaamuddin 
a son-in-law of Fakhruddin and holding the posts of 
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Oadbak [judge) and vaikU-i-dar at Delhi. Nizamuddin 
was very ambitious and clever with liis ton^ie. He 
was soon able to impose himself on the Sultan so 
much that he acquired the status virtually of a JVhii- 
i-Mumtikat and all business of the stare was carried 
on according to his advice. Nizamuddin wanted to 
hasten the end of the Sultan by providing for exces¬ 
sive indulgence in wine and women. In the mean¬ 
time he proposed to eliminate all possible rivals one 
by one and to ascend the throne mter the death of 
the Sultan. He sent his wife to reside in the royal 
palace and through her brought the Sukan entirely 
under his thumb. 

Now he tried to eliminate all possible rivals. Prince 
Kaiktiusrau was summoned to Delhi and murdered 
on the way at Rohtak. Kliwaja Khatir was paraded 
through the city seated on an ass on a purely trump¬ 
ed up charge. This thoroughly humbled him. 
Foreign amirs were charged with conspiracy and 
were punished with death or banished from the (and. 
(n the vacancies thus caused^ he had his own sup¬ 
porters appointed. The influence of Nizamuddin 
thus continued to grow more and more. Just about 
this dme there occurred a Mongol invasion, Nizam¬ 
uddin secured from the Sultan an order for the 
murder cf all Mongol settlers in Delhi on the 
ground that their natural sympatliies would always 
be with the Mongol invaders so that they constitute 
a danger to the State. Next be secured the murder 
of friends and reladvcs of the Mongols among the 
Turkish nobility. This caused grave misgivings among 
the nobles in general. MaJik Fakhruddin did his 
best to bring Mm on the path of obedience and loyalty 
but he would not listen to him. Other nobles also 
spoke to the Sultan about the evil designs of Nizam¬ 
uddin. But he had^ become a mere puppet in the 
hands of Nizamuddin so that he divulged the names 
of all such people to him and threw them into prison. 
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Thus^Kaiqubsd was irretrievabljr heading towards a 
certain death. 

BuohRjA Khan meets.his son: 

As saon as the death of Balban was reported in 
iJe^al, Hughra Khan assumed the title of Nasiruddin 
fu ^ Khutba and on 

nfn,? declared hts independence of 

Delhi. Bugh^ Khan had no desire to dispossess his 
son at pelhi but he was by no means prepared to 
act as his either. Tiiat explains his assertion 

OT ins own independence and non-intervention in 
Delhi politK^, For two years, he was a silent 
rocctator of the scenes enacted at Delhi. But when 
he was convinced diat the policy of Kaiqubad would 
lead to tlM mm not only of tiie Sultan but of tlie 
^nasty ofEalban itself then he decided to intervene. 
He wrote to Kaiqubad numerous lettei^ beariag on 
proper conduct and rules of government but they 
had no effect on the young Sultan. ^ 

Malik Nizamuddin was in fact an able adminis¬ 
trator. He vigorously enforced Balban’s doctrine of 
a strong centre and whosoever was found guilty of 
tr^sgressmg it was severely punished. If Nizam* 
uddin had been doing it in the interest of Kaiqubad 
he might have become a second Balban. But 
Nizamnddm s mm was to i^tablish his own supre* 
macy m the guise of service to the Sultan He had 
pl^ even to murder the Sultan in case he did not 
die of dissipation and debauchery which was aasi* 
duously provid^ for. It was ierefore plain to 

for Tr capturing the throne 

discontent in the state and 
made Bughra Kh^ anxious about his son's security. 

v 1. QitiraTt-us-sadatn says that Bughra 

huVk' support this view and ^ays that 

to obj«, WM ,0 b^g Kaiqubad on right pa* 

by paternal advice. Bughra Khan came at the 
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bead of an army^ despite his mission of peac^ 
because he had been warned of the evil influence of 
Nizamuddin. The latter interpreted his march 
ruinous to his personal interests. He, therefore, 
tried to impress on the mind of the Sultan that 
Bughra Khan’s coming at the head of a large army 
was a portent of evil. He should, therefore, be 
resisted by force and obliged to accept the suzerainty 
of Delhi, Tlie Sultan fell in with lus views and 
proceeded towards the east at the head of the Delhi 
army. 

The father and the son met on the banka of the 
Saryu near the eastern boundary of Awadh. Nizam¬ 
uddin wantcfl to prevent a meeting between the two. 
Instead he wanted to bring the two armies into 
collision so that Bughra Khan might be defeated and 
the authority of Delhi might be asserted oVer Bengal. 
But Kaiqubad was keen on meeting hb father and 
was opposed to needless fighting. Failing in his 
object of provoking an open rupture, Nizamuddin 
now suggested that Bughra Khan tliough a father 
was officially only a governor of a province and 
should conduct himself as one when he came before 
the Sultan, If this was not enforced, it may com¬ 
promise the dignity of the sovereign. Tl^ Kaiqubad 
accepted. Bughra Khan was at first unwilling to 
accept Ais position but when he found Kaiqubad 
utterly incapable of taking an independent decision 
he accepted all conditions because he knew that 
Nizamuddin was insisting on them only to prevent a 
meeting between him and his son. As a mark of 
mutual goodwTll and faith Bughra Khan sent his 
younger son Kaikaus to the camp of the Sultan witile 
Kaiqubad sent his infant son Kaymurs to the camp 
of his father* Bughra Khan then crossed the Saryu 
to meet his son. He alighted at the gale of the 
audience hall, kissed the ground thrice and then 
entered it in all humility and reverence. When he 
had come quite close to the throne, Kaiqubad could 
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no longer restrain himself. He got up from the 
throne, advanced towards his father and fell at his 
feet. Sughra Khan raised him up and closed him 
in a warm embrace. Tears of joy rolled down the 
cheeks of die father and the son. Kaiqubad wished 
to seat his father on the throne but he declined. 
Instead, he seated Kaiqubad there and offered him 
homage in the manner of provincial governors. 
Nizamuddin would not permit a private audience 
between them. But when Bughra Khan was bidding 
farewell to his son he whispered into his ear that he 
should mend his conduct and get rid of Nizamuddin 
if he wanted to save himself. 

Nizamuddin murdered : 

Bughra Khan then returned to Laklmauti while 
the Sultan proceeded towards Delhi. Wliiic on the 
way, he totally abstained from wine and women but 
when an extremely charming young woman was set 
upon seducing him he could not long resist her charms 
and fell a victim to his former vices. AH the exhor- 
talion by Bughra Khan had proved ineffective. But 
when he once gained sobriety, he ordered Nizam- 
uddin to proceed to Multan as its governor. He 
kept postponing his departure on one excuse or the 
other. But the enemies of Nizamuddin came to the 
Sultan’s rescue and poisoned him to death. 

End of BaLban’s dynasty; 

On Nizamuddin’s death, numerous Turkish amirs 
started collecting at Delhi. They wanted to devise 
a plan for the protection of thcoultan and perpetua- 
don of Turkish ascendancy. The Sul tan made some 
fresh appointments at this time. Jalaluddin Klulji, 
the governor of Samana was summoned to Delhi, 
appointed Ariz-i^Mamatik and assigned the gen’em* 
ment of Baran. Malik Aitmar Kachchhan was 
appointed^BariflA while Malik Aitmar Surkha got 
the office of vakil-i-dar. Thus the Khiljb and die 
Turks secured almost equal recognition. Jalaluddin 
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experienced goieraj and a man of a 
^tmars fell to organising 
the Turks on a racial basis. Hence Indian MiisIinS 
jomccniands with the Khiljis. In fact Khiljis were 
dso Turks bnt because they had been settled in 
Afgh^istan since a long time they were mistaken 
for Afghans. That js why the Turks looked down 
upon them. The misfortune of the Turks at this 
juncture was tliat although many of them were 
eager to secure power there was none who could 

lead them prop^Iy Kachchhan and Snrfcha hdd 
a meetmg at which a hst of persons was drawn up 
who were considered in any way hostile to the 
supremacy of the Turks. Jalaluddin Khiiji topped 
the list It was further proposed that the Sulton 
should be asked to approve their murder and when 
he had done so they should aU be kiUed bv a 
sudden attack on them* ^ 

But Kaiqubad had a stroke of paral>'sis just at 

this tone Md he was rendered incapable of doing 
any thing. The Turks were anxious to push thdr 
scheme immediately. Hence the infant prince 
Kaymurs was raised to the tlirone under the style of 
bhamsuddin II. One of themselves was appointed 
under this new dispensation there was no 
diflicultyinsecunng an order for the murder of aU 
enlisted suspected hostilcs. Ahmad Chap, deputy of 
Kadichhan and a reladve of Jalaluddin came to know 
ot this move. He reported everything to Jalaluddin, 

The summoned all liis suporters on the excuse 
of holding a muster of the army and chalking out a 
plan of action against the Mongols, The>' assembled 
at Baharpurnear Delhi and inspection of troops was 
started. Malik Kachchh^ invited Jalaluddin on 
the excuse of holding a high level consultation* But 
the latter avoided compliance on one excuse or the 
other. TJiereupon Kachchhan went to invite him 
to 
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personally. Khiljis knew all about the conspiracy 
already. They therefore dragged down Kachchhan 
and Alauddin chopped off his head. The sons of 
Jalaluddin raided the royal palace and captured 
Kaymurs whom they carried away to their camp. 
Malik Surkha and his companions gave them a chase 
but they turned back and killed Surkha and a number 
of other notable amirs. The sons of Fakhruddin fell 
prisoners into their hands. 

The people of Delhi were in a ferment at th«e 
developments. They began to assemble for an attack 
on the Khilji camp. Fakhruddin feared that his 
sons might be murdered in retaliation. Hence he 
persuad^ the mob to dispcrsepeacefully. Jalaittddin 
placed Kaymurs on the throne. A Khilji soldier is 
said to have entered the apartment of Kaiqubad 
during the recent raid and he kicked him to death, 
finally throwing his corpse into the Jumna. Jalal¬ 
uddin invited Malik Chhajju, a kinsman of llalban to 
accept regency of the king. But he declined and 
was happy to get away as the governor of Kara 
and Manikpur. Jalaluddin’s next choice was Malik 
Fakhruddin but when he too declined, he assumed 
the regency himself. A little later Kaymurs was 
thrown into prison where he soon died. This cleared 
the ground for J alaluddin’s assumption of sovereignty. 

Conclusion: 

With the assumption of power by the KhUjis in 
1290, one period ended and a new one began. 
Turks had dominated Delhi politics upto 1290, 
They were now replaced by the Khiijis and Indian 
converts to Islajn. During the last hundred years 
three different dyansties had ruled over the 
Sultanate. There were various reasons why the 
dyansties changed so rapidly. As there was no 
defimte law of succession among the Muslims a 
sentiment of respect and loyalty to any particular 
dyansty was hard to grow. Secondly, k was a 
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period of military unr^t so that a ruler who was 
not a good general could not retain power for long. 
Thirdly, the Turkish nobles werevci^ selfish and 
ambitious and were constantly intriguing. 'Hus 
was another bar to a dynasty becoming stt^le and 
strong. Fourthly, every able Sultan {Aibak, Iltutmish 
and Balban) recruited a new order of nobility from 
among his peisonal slaves and followers and gave 
them^ all h^her posts to the exclusion of the older 
nobility. they considered essential for the 

success of their r^me. The nobles were thus crea' 
tures of individual Sultans and as such owed special 
loyalty to them alone. But as soon as their master 
was dead they never gave the same loyalty to his 
successor. Instead, they tried to grab more and 
more power for themselves by dominating the 
Sultan. Its inevitable corollary was rebellion and 
growth of factions. Fifthly, the Hindu Rajas were 
unwilling to submit to the Turks and were in per¬ 
petual opposition. This compelled local governors 
to maintain large contingents which could be used 
even against the Sultan. On die north-western 
fronder also a large army had to be maintained. 
We have already nodeed how rebellion by frontier 
ofitceis created serious difricutdes for the Sultan. 
Even if they remained loyal and alert, Mongols 
were a constant menace. Because of these varmus 
reasons a weak ruler had no chance during this 
period and he was bound to be deposed sooner 
rather than later. 

Despite these draAvbacks and iveaknesses, it is 
remarkable how bravely and perseveringly they 
fought against Mongol invaders, Hindu opponents 
and rebellious governors^ It is by these successful 
military operadons that they strengthened the roots 
of the Sultanate of Delhi. Their government w'as 
predominantly military in character. They were 
often guilty of religious discrimination and even 
persecution. But the)' did succeed in founding a 
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system of government which was new to India but 
in conformity with principles of Islam, In this 
respect the services of Aibak, Iltutmish and fialban 
are particularly memorable. 

Another special feature of the history of the 
13 th century is that the Hindus tried to put an 
end to the Turkish dominion by persistent counter¬ 
attacks. In many sectors they even regained their 
independence. But they could not make a joint 
organised effort. There were a number of petty 
Rajput chiefs who carried on guerilla warfare against 
the Turks and caused them great annoyance by 
plundering their camps- This means that although 
the Turks captured a number of important Hindu 
forts and levied taxes from the p^ple of their 
vicinity but morally the Hindus remained uncon- 
quered and they never lost faith in their capacity 
to drit-e the Turks out of their country. 
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Chapter VI 

SULTAN JALALUDDIN FIRU 2 KHILJI 
Origin of the Khiljis : 

Barani says that the Khiljis were distinct from 
the Turks, But he does not mention the race to 
which they belonged. Later historians have iudulgcd 
in a lot of speciJation about their ongin. The fact 
however is that as Tar\kh-i~Fakkruddm records the 
Khiljis were one of the 64 clans of the Turks, 
Modem research also lends support to this view. 
The Khiljis migrated to Afghanistan in the 4th 
century A. D, and in course of time they adopted 
the habits and modes of life of their nelghboura. 
iTiis led to their being mistaken for Alghmis. 
Pressure of the Mongols pushed the Khiljis into 
India. This happened in the twenties of the thir¬ 
teenth century. Stray individuals of this dan had 
come to India even earlier with the armes of 
Ghazni and Ghor, From the time of Iltutmish they 
started pouring in larger groups and the wortWer 
sort among them entered the service of die Ilbaris. 

Early Life of Jalaluddlv : 

We have no reliable account of the genealogy 
and early life of Jalaluddin, All that we know is 
that he entered the service of the state under Nasir- 
uddin or Balban and was enrolled in the army. 
The generals deputed by Balban to defend the north¬ 
western frontier included Jalaluddin also. Under 
Kaiqubad he held the government of Samana and 
was appointed Sur-i-Jandar (chief of the royal body¬ 
guards). After Nizamuddin’'s downfall, Kaiqubad 
appointed him ArtZ'i-Mumalik and conferred on him 
the title of Shayasta Khan. After this his rise was 
meteoric. As head of the army, he won the support 
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not only of the Khiljis but also of some Turkj 
a large number of Indian Muslims. included 

many ambitious young men. Th^ mated Jalal- 
uddin to capture the throne and did things 
left him no alternative but to do so. Al^dditt killed 
Aitmar Kachchhan. This nccessualcd bnngmg 

the child-king under their control. Again oj* ^cir 
exhortation and forced by the t^n political siinia- 
Sm, he had first to accept the office of the regrnr 
and then in June lago he had to occupy ffie throne 
itself in the interest of peace and secunty o* the 

realm. 

CAUSES or discontent AGAIN ST JaLALU ODIN • 

lalalduddin secured sovereign authority no doubt 
but he did not try to enter the old 
Instead, he had himself crowned at Kilughari the 
new capital of Kaiqubad. Many Turks and c,ti5ci^ 
of Delhi remained disaflfected towards JaJaluddm 
even after his accession to the throne. There were 
many reasons for this. The m^r« adopted by 
Balban for strengthemng the rule of the Hbar^ 
had impressed and overawed the people^ much 
that they thought that the house of Balban would 
last eternally. Jalaluddin bad pur an end to the 

dynasty of the same iUiistnous master. Tht people 

were neither prepared for such a dwelopwejit nor 
were they willing to condone such a enme. Secondly, 
the Khiljis had made their position securtf by the 
murder of Kaiqubad and Kaymur^ TTiis tpo was 
a cause of political discontent. TbircUy, Jjtlaluddm 
had been occupying a verv low post till very recently. 
Those who were formerly his equals or .-ippenors 
were unwilling to accept him as their sovereign. 
Besides, the Sultan did not come of any noble or 
high family. Perhaps many generatiotis of bis 
ancestors had held only minor posts. The people, 
on the other hand, would prefer a man of high binh 
as their sovereign. Lastly, many people laboured 
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under the impression that the Sultan^ was not a 
Turk but an Afghan whereas according to their 
notions Turks alone were fit to assume sovereignty. 

Early measures i 

By the nobility of his character, justice, genert^^ty 
and piety Jalaluddin soon won the confidence of to 
prople and sendment of hatred was replied by 
5 iat of affection. This was the outcorne of Sultan s 
early measures. The Sultan rcahacd full well that it 
would take some time before he could wm con^ 
fidence of the Turks, and their implicit faith he 
mieht never secure. He therefore appointed jpuljis 
to most of the higher offices in the state. But to 
make his authority broad-based some p<wta were 
offered to non-Khiljis also. All these appomimcnts 
were announced in the court so that it may be 
widely known that the Sultan did not regard himself 
the representative of any particular race or group 
but that he regarded himself as the cush^i^ of all 
his subjects and particularly that of the Muslims. 

Khwaja Khatir, the Matik-ul-umara Fa^- 

ruddin, the KoUval of Delhi and Malik Offiajju, the 
Kovemor of Kara-Manikpur were retain^ in their 
posts allhough they were supporters of 
Balban. The eldest son of the Sultan, Ikhtiy^ddm 
was given the governorship of land adjoining the 
capital. He was probably marked out as the succ«* 
sor to the throne for rite title of Khan-i-khanan was 
conferred on him. The second son got the title of 
Arkalt Khan. A little later he was made the warden 
of the north-western frontier with_ head-quaitere at 
Multan. The third son was entided Qadr Khan. 
His unde Malik Husain became Tajul-mulk wWe 
his brother Malik Khamosh became Yaghresh Khan 
and got the office of the Ariz^ Among his nephews, 
Almas Beg became 

became Amir-i-TiKuk. His sist«‘s son MaUk Abroad 

Chap was appointed ifdrioA* In the distribution of 
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Other offices also, he maintained a certain ratio 
between the KhUjis and the non^Khllju. 

Entry into the capital: 

This liberal policy brought the Sultan in good 
repute and his competence as a ruler was now 
generally recognised > Malik-ubumara Fakhruddin 
sent the leading citizens of Delhi to wait on a depu¬ 
tation upon the Sultan at Kilughari. They were 
very favourably impressed by the firmness, justice 
and liberality of the Sultan. Gradually opposition 
of the citizens of Delhi died down and on an assu¬ 
rance by the Kooval, the Sultan agreed to go there. 
When ^e Sultan reached the gate of Balban's red 
palace, he alighted from his horse and bowed as 
reverently as he used to do in the life-time of Balban. 
On going in, he declined even to seat himself on 
the throne of Balban and as he recounted the mis¬ 
fortunes of the last dynasty, tears rolled down his 
checks. He said that he did not consider himself fit 
to fill the throne of Balban and assured the audience 
that if the two Aitmars had not forced his hands he 
would have never aspired for the throne. As he 
said this> he was so deeply moved that he had to 
cover his eyes with his turban lest people should 
notice that be had been completely overpowered by 
his emotion. The elderly people were greatly moved 
by the Sultanas humility, simplicity and tenderness 
and they were convinced of his innate goodness. 
But to the younger Khiljls such sentimentality 
mpeared inconsistent '(vith royal dignity. Ahmad 
Cmap even spoke it out but J^aluddin would not 
accept his point of view. 

The policy of Jalaluddin: 

During the six years of his rule, Jalaluddin follow¬ 
ed a new policy. Till then the Sultans had tried to 
rule by terror and force. Jalaluddin tried to base 
his government on the gratitude, affection and devo¬ 
tion of the people. Instead of ruthlessly suppressing 
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the brutal and satanic elements in man he wanted 
to appeal to the truly human and the divine in luni< 

Instead of awarding deterrent punishments, he pre¬ 
ferred opening out the possibility of self-reform m the 
future by condorung first offences. Instead of entCT- 
taining distrust and hostility he put his fmth on the 
good in man and loved to inspire their faith m 
himself. In suppressing internal disorder or defence 
against foreign invasion, he was prepared to indulge 
m unavoidable bloodshed but because he recogmzed 
the worth of every human life he was opposed to 
needless spilling of even one drop of blood- Without 
in any way relaxing or undermining the effiaency 
of the state, he was determined to put his liber^ 
ideas into practice. Ahmad Chap remonstrated 
against this policy frequently and said that a gene¬ 
rosity of that type was only a synonym for lack of 
enterprise which would render good govCTnment 
impossible. He recommended appUcation of Balban s 
principles which had stood thc_ test of time. He 
therefore wanted that for the maintenance of peace 
and order in the realm the Sultan should have 
recourse to t<nTorising the people into subm^itm by 
severe punisWents. Jalal administered a mild rebi^e 
^ind remarked that he was not unfamiliar wim 
Balban’s principles or practice of government, He 
had been witnessing tlie use of deterrent punishments 
since a dme when Ahmad Chap was yet to be bo^. 
Nor was he afraid of war as Mongok would t«Ufy, 
and a fresh proof of which would be furnished if they 
happened to invade again. But he was unwiUmg to 
beUeve that God had made man so wcked and 
crooked that he could be impressed only by and 
terror and that he was congenitally mcapable of 
rcciorecating the sentiments of generosity and love. 
He preferred governing tlic state by his new poU^ 
and if it were impossible to govern in this wise he 
had no such infatuation for ihe kingly office that he 
could not renounce it. 
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Evaluation of the new theory: 

Contemporary chronicler have severely rundown 
this new theory of government. They record how 
the Khilji amirs questioned the utility of submission 
and devotion to a person who could neither punish 
his enemies nor reward his followers. They there¬ 
fore said that it would be much better to place Ahmad 
Chap on iht throne* Other nobles €qi]aC€d it with 
pussilanimity. They record also what transpired at 
a feast given by Taj-ud-din Kuchi. When the com¬ 
pany had taken more wine than was good for them 
they indulged in loose talk without the inhibition of 
reason and sense of propriety. One of the company 
remarked that Tajuddin would make a far betta- 
sovereign than Jalaluddin. They should rather place 
him on the throne. At this another remarked that 
he would cut down Ja!at like a cucumber. These 
incidents suggest that the nobles of Jalaluddin neither 
hktdhjs policy nor were they afraid of him. Modem 
authors charge him with senility and loss of mental 
vigour. He is charged with neglecting his duties in 
this world because his mind was constantly engrossed 
m the thoughts of the world hereafter. That is why 
he propounded such silly principles of government 
^ were quite out of place m the thirteenth century 
India. But if one considers these comments in the 
tight of events of the reign of Jalaluddin it appears 
^at b^use of his murder at the hands of Alauddin 

condemned as unsuitable’ 
While judging the merits of the new poUcy it should 
be borne m mind that during his reign there was 
n«ther a successful revolt nor a foreign invasion. 
No coiupifacy against the Sultan went undetected 
nor IS there any evidence that people who had been 

offe^ice. He was deceived 
K on whom he thought he 

ad lavished such affectioa and generosity that they 
could never go against him. This was hw fim a 3 
last error of judgment which cost him so dear. 
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Once A su^idon crossed his mind but he forcibly 
thiwtit aside and stood so sdf-condemnedin his own 
estimadon for imputing evil to others that he 
promptly knelt down in prayer to ask for God’s 
forgiveness. Jalaluddin sltould not have trusted any¬ 
body to such lengths. But mere reason and intelli¬ 
gence is not the only determining factor in man’s 
life. Reference to biographies of great men reveals 
the fact ^at when adverse destiny overtakes a man 
he is guilty of errors which ivere foreign to his 
nomial behaviour. Fate warps his judgment to drag 
him down into death. Is it not that some such 
thing happened in the case of Jalaluddin also ? Let 
us stipend final judgment dll a review of the events 
of his reign has been concluded. 

Rzbeluon op Malik Chhajju; 

The first important event of Jalaluddin *s reign is 
the rebellion of Malik Chhajju. The Malik must 
have had a high status among the nobles of Balban 
because of his birth and experience or else Jalaluddin 
would not have offered liim the regency of Kaymurs. 
Malik Chhajju had then been satisfied only with 
the grant of Kara«Manikpur and to all appearances, 
he w^ a supporter of Jalaluddin. Even after Jalal’s 
accession, he had offered no opposition and that is 
why he was confirmed in his appointment. But 
when he noticed^ that there were many Turkish 
nobles in and outside the capital who were unwilling 
to welcome the rule of the Khiljh, lie was seiz^ 
with a desire to acquire sovereignty by a successful 
rebellion. Thegovemor of A wadli promised to throw 
in his lot with him. Others expressed tlieir adherence 
to him in secret. Tlie Hindu Zamindars also offered 
to assist him and they be^an coming to his camp in 
thousands. This enthusiasm of tlie Hindus was 
inspired neither by a sense of devxition to Ghhaifu 
nor by diss atisfac tion ^ains t Jalaluddin. They wwe 
only anxious to exploit Turkish dissensions to their 
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own Advantage. Assured of help from these various 
quartern, Malik Clihajju hadhimscir crowned, a^sum- 
^ the style ofMughtsuddtn and had the coins struck 
and the Khutba r^d in his own name. This done, he 
proceeded at the head of an army for the conquest of 
Delhi. 

As soon as the Sultan heard of this he started at 
the head of his army to meet ilie rebeb and left the 
capital Kilughari in charge of his eldest son. His 
second son .Arkaii Khan accompanied him. Arkali 
Khan was sent forw'ard at the head of the vanguard 
while the Sultan proceeded at a comparatively slow 
speed, collecting supplies on the way, Arkali Khan 
attacked Chhajju but the latter evaded his grasp 
again and again. Finally, he was overpowered and 
captured along with his companions. According to 
the custom of those days, all the principal rebels 
were clad in tatters and were brought before the 
Sultan, bound hand and foot and with dust and straw 
placed over their heads. When the Suiian saw’ thdr 
downcast and woe*bcgone faces and recollected 
their noble birth and high status, he was moved 
with pity. He ordered that they should be freed 
from fetters, given a bath, dressed in docent clothe 
and then brought before the court. At this kind 
treatment, the rebels felt so over-whelmed that th^ 
dared not rause thdr heads. They cursed themselves 
for thdr sins. To revive their spirits, Jalaluddin 
gave them food and drink and then set their fears 
at rest by admitting that they had done nothing 
grievously wrong insopporring a scion of the last 
dynasty. But be warned them not to repeat the 
crime for they must have realized by their personal 
experience the utter impossibility of success in such 
undertakings. The Sultan appointed Arkali Khan 
as the governor of Multan and Malik Chhajju was 
placed under his surveillance. His bodily comforts 
were provided for but he was rendered incapable of 
further mischief in future. Other principal rebds 
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were transferred to distant regions while Alauddln 
was assigned the gavernment ofKara and Manikpur. 

According to Balban^s theory of pimishm^t^ none 
of these rebels should havefacen spared his life. Instead, 
they were feasted and honoured like distinguished 
guests, hf any people disliked such behaviour and 
one of them, Ahmad Chap openly criticised it and 
said that such treatment was inconsistent with the 
dignity of the sovereign^ and the security of the state 
for it would act as an incitement to rebellion. The 
reply of Jalalnddin contained this important assertion. 
“I have deeply pondered over the case of these captive 
rebels and I have come to the conclusion that if 1 
overlooked their rebellion and spared their lives, 
they too as Imman beings will be sorry for their 
conduct before God and 1 am convinced that they 
would be bound to me by ties of gratitude so that they 
would neither join into conspiracies for capturing 
the throne nor would they encourage lawlessness or 
rebellion. Thus he wanted to win their hearts by 
kindness. He forgave them not because of lack of 
energy for he promised to give a good account of 
himself in case the Mongols set their foot on his 
territory. Jalalnddin therefore stuck to liis view and 
was justified in the sequel because none of these 
noblm rose in rebellion later. 

V 

Suppression of the Thugs: 

On his return to Delhi, the Sultan noticed that 
the environs of the capital were infested with highway 
robbers* He immematcly took measures against 
th^. A large number of Tkugs were captured. 
They were administered a severe warning that the 
law provided a very severe punishment for thdr 
enme but the Sultan was willing to give them a free 
pardon in case they promised to turn a new leaf in 
lift and became peaceful citizens of the state, Those 
who WCTC captured in the beginning were let off 
on tendering an apology and giving an undertaking 
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of good conduct in future. Sufasequently another 
batch of about a thousand Thugs ivas captured, The 
Sultan banished them to Bengal with a warning 
never to return to the capital again. Never in the 
history of the Sultanate had such crimes been treated 
with such leniency. It is difficult to ascertain from 
contemporary sources whether it led to the end of 
the trouble or not. While talking of the evil effect 
of Jalaluddin’s policy they nowhere mention that 
Thuggee became rampant because of kindness to Thugs. 
It may therefore be inferred that prompt measures of 
the Sultan in apprehending the Thugs frightened 
them while his generosity later either obliged them 
to practise their trade outside his dominions or they 
gave it up altogether and adopted more honourable 
avocations in life. 

Conspiracies AGAINST the Sultan: 

As noticed earlier, generosity of the Sultan was 
mistaken by certain groups and persons as cowardice. 
He did not confine all the benefits of the state to the 
Khiljis alone. This made them also sullen and cold 
towards him. The generosity of the Sultan became 
the talk of the day. The masses In general were 
happy over it. But among the nobles there were 
many who thouglit that tlic Sultan was on the 
wrodg track. They made great funyof the Sultan's 
weak.>kneed policy. Sometimes under tlie influence 
of liquor they went even to the length of saying that 
die Sultan should be replaced by a worthier person. 
Some ambitious people dreamt of acquiring sovereign 
authority for themsdves. Tajuddin Kuchi was one 
of them. He one day held a feast and invited to it 

f ersons who were known to be hostile critics of the 
ultan. Either under the influence of liquor or 
because they sincerely thought so they said that it 
was better to place Tajuddin on the throne. One of 
them offered to cut down the Sultan like a cucumber. 
The next day w'hen tliey went to court, the Sultan 
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threw down his sword as au open challenge to every¬ 
body to fight a single combat with him for he would 
like to ascertain how brave and courageous they 
were. When they heard this, they were all dumb* 
founded. They had thought that the Sultan would 
get no inkling. But now they realized that the 
Sultan’s spies were spread all over the Empire and 
that they kept him posted uptodate. Then one of 
them tried to save the party by flattery. He said 
that he was confident that a wise person like the 
Sultan would never be misled by what people said 
when drunk. Besides he did not think anybody 
TOuld be so silly as to oppose a generous monarch 
like him. These words of flattery pacified the 
Sultan, He forgave them but sent them away to 
distant places and forbade them to return to Ddhi 
for one year. He also warned them that if they 
repeated their crime, they would be handed over to 
Arkali Khan. 

SiDi Matiia: 

Another conspiracy against the Sultan was 
headed by Sidi ^auia. Sidi was a dajwssh from 
Persia. He had been initiated by Shaikh Farid-ud- 
din Ganj-i-ShiAar of Ajodhan. Shaikh Farid had 
warned him to concentrate on spiritual matters and 
to avoid participation in politics. But when on 
h^is coming to Delhi the eldest prince Khan-i- 
Khanan and other leading grandees of the state 
b^an to assemble at his feet, he began to be fired 
with political ambition. Many of the nobles com¬ 
ing to him were dissatisfied with the Sultan on one 
ground or the other. They readily promised to join 
m Sidi’s Conspiracy, ft was decided that the 
oultan should be murdered and Sidi should be pro* 
claimed the calipli. He should be connected with 
the first Ilbari dynasty by marrying a daughter of 
Sultan Nasiruddjn. All the cospiractors were pro- 

II 
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mised a post proportionate to their ability and 
influence. But this too was detected in time and 
all the leading conspirators including Sidi were 
captured, 

Sidi's conduct had aroused suspicion also other¬ 
wise. Ordinarily he was a man of spotless character 
and strictly observed ml« of celibacy. He 
took a frugal meal and accepted nobody’s money. 
This had made him a highly revered saint. But 
the Muslims did not like his regular absence from 
prayers at the Jama Masjid. Upto the time of 
Balban, his residence had been a humble hermitage. 
But from the time of Kaiqubad his establishment 
became more and more expensive although he had 
no ostensible source of income. In the reign of 
Jalaluddinj, his expenditure suddenly shot up in¬ 
ordinately. Barani says that he had established a 
khanqah (charity house) where free food was distri¬ 
buted. It daily consumed 2000 mds. of maida, 
500 rads, of meat, 500 mds. of rectified butter and 
oil, 200 to 300 mds. of sugar and 100 to 200 mds. 
of vegetables. The dishes provided there were so 
numerous and so costly that even the richest 
grandees of the state could not emulate the Sidi. 
The number of his disciples rapidly increased to 
ten thousand. Leading men among tliera assembled 
cvety night avowedly for spiritual exercises and 
discourses. But popular suspicion was aroused 
because of the composition of these nocturnal 
assemblies. As Khan-i-Khanan was also one of 
the regular visitors, Jalaluddin and Arkali Khan 
also grew suspicious. It is said that one night 
Jalaluddin himself attended the assembly in disguise 
and thus came to know all about it. One of the 
party also informed the Sultan about it. On the 
basis of the ioformarion supplied by liim arrests 
were made. 

The Sultan had so far dealt with the crimes, 
revolts and conspiracies of ordinary indit’iduals. 
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Mongol Invasion (1292]: 

In 1292, there was a Mongol invasion. Abdullah 
was leading an army of 1,50,000 soldiers in India. 
Jalaluddm marched at the head of 30,000 soldiers 
to reinforce the frontier army. The Morgols lay 
encamped on the western bank of the Indus. Jalal- 
uddin strongly held the eastern bank to arrest their 
advance* After some skirmishing, the Mongols were 
able to cross the river in force. The Sultan 
quickly moved to attack it and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on it. Thousands of Mongols fell captives. 
Finally, Abdullah and Jalal came to terms and 
the Mongols retired to their land. About four 
thousand Mongols embraced Islam and settled down 
in India. The Sultan married his daughter to 
Ulghu a descendant of Change and leader of the 
Mongol setflcrs. They were assigned quarters in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, and it came to be 
known as Mughal pur a. The policy of Jalaluddm 
led to establishment of friendly relations between 
the Sultan and the Mongols so that they never 
invaded the country again during his reign. Not¬ 
withstanding this, the entire tract of land includ¬ 
ing Lahore, Multan and Sindh was placed under 
the unihed command of Arkali Khan for better 
integration of plans of frontier defence. 

Wars agalvst^the Rajputs; 

Jalaiuddln tried to conquer fresh lands also. 
In 1291, he led an army against Ranthambhor, 
one of the premier forts of Rajputana which had 
d-hed the arms even of Balban* The Sultan first 
attacked and captured Jhain. He then sent a 
raiding party into Maiwa which returned with much 
valuable booty. Now a siege was laid to Rantham¬ 
bhor itself. The Sultan went round inspecting the 
dispositions of his army and the defences of the 
fort His scouts were also active collecting relevant 
information. They told him that the local Raja 
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had collated a jar^e force and was preparing for 
a Jong Siege. The Sultan himself had been impres¬ 
s' by the strength of its defences. The fort could 
therwore be conquered only after a protracted siege 
wh^h might drag on for years. The Khiiji revo¬ 
lution was only a recent affair and it was not quite 
^e to stay away from the capital for a long period. 
He therefore raised the siege and retired to Delhi. 

This decision of the Sultan has been described 
as an act of cowardice and weakness. Barani says 
Chap had also insisted that the Sultan 
0° only after catpuring the fort. But 

Ihc Sultan did not agree with him. He is reported 
to have said that he valued a hair of Muslims far 
more than ten such^ forts and therefore he would 
iwt waste Muslim lives in an attempt to conquer 
the fort. 1 his statement of Barani does not appear 
reliable Mcause if the Sultan was really so anxious 
to save the lives of Muslims, he should have forsaken 
the ve^ idea of conquest and annexation. But 
the bultan did not stop his wars of conquest even 
^tcr this campai^. The retreat from Rantham- 
bnor was thus inspired not by senility but by 
Weighty reasons of state and military necessity. 

In 1292, he attacked Mandor and Thain a 
second time. Rut finding permanent conquest 
untenable, he satisfied himself with mere plunder 
and loot. All these effons were orobably a part of 
a larger scheme of conquest of Ranihambhor. 

Alauddin Khilji: 

But since 1292, Alauddin, a nephew and son-in- 
law of the Sultan began to come into greater 
prominence and the Sult^ was so highly impressed 
with ha %'alour and achievements that he Irft the 
task of subjugation of Malwa to him. Alauddin 
wfas also called Ali. His father Shihabuddin was 
also one of the retainers ofBalhan but he bad died 
before 1290. JaJalud^n treated the sons ofShihab- 
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uddiii witli great kindness. He married one of hia 
daughters to Almas B<^ and another to Alauddin 
and on his accession to the throne he conferred 
on diem high posts at the court so that they were 
counted among, the leading nobles of the state, 

Alauddin did not take kindly to formal education 
and he probably did not know even the alphabet. 
But he had a keen intelligence and was a skilled 
lighter. He was an adept in the use of arms and 
was remarkable for his valour, courage^ peneve- 
rence and ambition. It has been noticed earlier 
how he initiated the Khilji revolution by beheading 
Kachchlian and w'as later picked up for the gover¬ 
norship of Kara in recognition of his martial 
qualities. 

At the time of this appointment, he was probably 
twenty five. His family life had not been happy. 
He himself was not a man of strong morality and 
had an intrigue with the sister of Malik Sanjar. 
This led to a serious quarrel between him and his 
wife. His wife prided herself on being the daughter 
of the Sultan and would oAen assume airs ofundue 
superiority. Alauddin refused to become hen-pecked. 
Being disgusted with the behaviour of his wife, he 
began to neglect her and she made this the ground 
for saying many unpleasant things, This made 
matters worse. The wife of Jalaluddin tried to mend 
matters by brow'-beating Alauddin which led to 
greater estrangement. Alauddin was so sick of 
diese ladies that life lost all charm for hhn and he 
tended to grow indolent, insipid, and dispirited. 
He was now jeered at as utterly worthless who 
depended for Im maintenance on the generosity of 
the Sultan. 

i The revolt at Kara had Just been suppressed 
and the principal rebels had been sent away to 
other places. Even then, there were a number of 
people who were not well-wishers of the Khiljis 
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and whu disliked Jalaludditi because his accession 
had adversely affected their interests. They flattered 
Alauddin and spoke ill of Jalaluddin. Ihey incited 
him to rebellion on the plea tliat for the preservation 
of the Khilji dynasty it was necessary that he should 
replace Jalaluddin on the throne. Alauddin loved 
to hear all this but would say that he had no 
intention of doing anything against his sovereign 
and father-in-law. Gradually some rebellious people 
became intimatdy associated with Alauddin. They 
impressed on him that he could easily secure the 
support of the people of Kara and Awadh. They 
said that Malik Cl^ajju himself could have succeeded 
only if he had a little more money. Alauddin took 
counsel with himself about how he could have a 
blight future. He might have thought tliat there 
might be other rebellions and conspiracies because of 
the Sultan's weakness and misplaced gcnciosity. 
Arkaji Khan^ Ahmad Gliap or anybody else might 
set him aside at a convement moment and occupy 
the^ throne. Then why should he not do something 
which might bring him the throne of Delhi and 
dtt<roy the vanity of his headstrong wife? He re¬ 
alized that he could lay a successful trap lor the 
Sultan only by fust winning his confidence in the 
widest possible measure. He therefore left no stone 
uiitmned in making a parade of his loyalt)' and 
gratitude to the Sultan. At the same tirne^ he decided 
to amass wealth and to lest the competence and 
loyalty of his otvn advisers. 

Conquest of Bhilsa (1292) r 

Having made sadsfactor>' arrangements for the 
admmistration of Kara^ Alauddin turned his attention 
towards die training of his soldiers. After making 
necessary prOTarations, he sought permission for an 
attack on BhiJsa. It was readily granted. Alauddin 
w^t so fast that the people of Bhilsa came to know 
of his approach only when he had come very close 
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to the town. They could improvise no defence so 
that the dty passed into the hands of Alauddin who 
systematically plundered the treasures of temples and 
rich merchants. He thus secured an immense booty, 
Alauddin carried it all to Delhi and presented the 
whole of it to the Sultan. Jalaluddin was greatly 
delighted at the sight of the various articles of booty 
and he appointed Alauddin as Ariz-i-Mumalik and 
assigned the prorince of Awadh also to him, 

CoNtJUEST OF DcVAGiai (l 296) I 

This meant a steep rise in the position and status 
of Alauddin. This unexpected success acted as a 
further incentive to his designs. He now planned the 
conquest of Devagiri. While busy with the Bhilsa 
campaign, he had heard numerous stories about the 
wealth of the Raja of Devapri. liie kingdom of 
Devagiri extended over the entire tract of land lying 
between the Vindhyas and the Krishna i.e., Malta- 
rashtra. The Yadava dynasty of the place had 
garnered much wealth, power and prestige by success¬ 
ful wars agaimt Malwa, Gujerat and Mysore. From 
the very beginning of the t3th century their fame 
rose so high that none dared invade their territory'. 
Tliere was thus intemaf peace and security which led 
to the growth of trade and industry and general 
prosperity of the land. The contemporary ruler was 
Raja Ramchandtadeva. Alauddin had learnt that not 
only the people of Devagiri were very prosperous 
but there was a huge accumulation of gold and jewels 
m the royal treasury itself. He determined to possess 
this huge wealth as soon as practicable. 

JaLAL SaNCHONS attack on CHANDERr: 

After Im ^ccessful attack on Bhilsa, Alauddin 
sought permission for an attack on Chanderi. Barani 
says that he also undertook to offer to the Sultan 
tiii: entire booty captured there. The Sultan was 
quite saushed with his conduct and had a genuine 
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afiection for him, He, therefore, not only accorded 
the necessary sanction to his proposal but permitted 
him also to utilise the total revenue From Kara and 
Awadh in fitting the campaign. 

March to Devagirt: 

Alauddin raised an army of 8000 soldiers. 
During his absence, Alaulmulk was deputed to 
govern Kara and Awadh and he rc^-ealcd to him 
that he was really going to Devagiri on the pre¬ 
text of going to Chandcri. He asked Alaulmulk 
to send to the Sultan lictitious reports of his pro¬ 
gress for some days and then tljat no new's was 
coining. He also told him that he would return as 
early as possible. 

Alauddin took the Bhilsa-Chandcri route and 
erasing the Vindhyas appeared before the town of 
EHchpur. On the way/ nobedy interfered with 
hitn because he had circulated the rumour that he 
had quarrelled with his sovereign and was going to 
seek service under the ruler of Rajmundry, He h ad 
already spread a net-work of his spies in this region. 
As soon as he was informed that Singhan the eldest 
son of Raja Ramehandra had led a campaign 10 the 
South with most of the troops, he swoop^ down on 
Elichpur and halting there for just two days went 
ahead. On his way to Devagiri he had to fight an 
engagement against a Yadava vassal named Kanhan. 
Isami says that during the first onslaught, two 
female generals fighting like tigresses forced the 
Turks to retreat but when Alauddin led a counter 
chaego he was victorious. 

Treats with Ramchandra ; 

Alauddin now held a war-council and posed the 
question whether Itis followers were really equal to 
the task* of capturing Devagiri. When the women 
of the region were so brave and warlike, men 
might be altogether invincible although this was 
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tnic tliat ill the cv^ciU of conquest a very ndi liooty 
couJd be captured. The soldiers rq^udiated this slur 
on their v^our. They vowed on oath that ihe\' 
would exert to thdr utmost for victory which they 
w^e Sure they must have. Having tlius I'aiscd their 
spirits, Alauddin pressed fonvard to Devagiri. 
Sudden appearance of Alauddin imnen'ed Rama- 
chandra. Alauddin also had it noised abroad that 
he was only the leader of the vanguard while the 
Sultan was coming at the head of ao,ooo soldiers 
leisurely behind. 

Ramachandra decided to 6ght a defensive war 
from inside die fort. He summoned Singhana back 
to the capital and at the same time also considered 
ways and means of seeing Alauddin out of his king¬ 
dom. He therclbre opened negotiations with him 
for peace. In the meantime .Alauddin had plundered 
the town outside the fort and had made some of its 
leading citizens captive of war. It was finally 

two parties that Ramachajidra 
shall allow Alauddin to retain what he had already 
captured, that he would pay him a further stipulated 
r^som and that on receipt of it Alauddin would 
release the prisoners and leave the Yadava kintrdom 
for return to the north. 


Fight against Sikghana: 

tore the implementation of the above terms 
Singhana returned home and he tent a 

should immedialdjr 
booty and leave the kingdom or 
prepare himself for a certain death. 
Alauddin by nature bold. Besides, any exhibi- 

have 

impossible: The only 
rnm ^ bim therefore was to choose war 

Niisrat^Kh^ ^ thousand men under 

N^at Khan to continue the siege of Deva^ S 

that Ramachandra may not be abft to form a^unc? 
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ion his son. He hunself made a \ioJeiii diargc 
at the head of die rest of his trcjops on the army of 
Singhana. The Yadavas returned the charge u-ith 
such vehemence diat Alauddin despaired for victory. 
Nusrat Khan had been closely watching the progress 
of events. He now raised the siege and led hb 
trwps to the assistance of his master, Tlie Yadavas 
mistook them for the army of the Sultan and 
so paralysed with fear that they broke and fled. 
Sbghana suiFered a defeat and Alauddin returned to 
the siege of the capital. He ordered the execution 
of some of the prisoners and subjected others to 
torture, Ramachandra desired seeking the aid of 
other Hindu Rajas against the Turkish invader but 
it was discovered that in the hustle of haste (hey 
had carried bags of salt instead of those of com so 
that they could not stand a siege for long due to lack 
of essential supplies. He was therefore obl^ed to 
negotiate for peace once more. This time he had to 
agree to far more stringent terms. Barani says that 
Alauddin secured so much wealth that it lasted upto 
the time of Firuz, Nor does any other contemporary 
author mention the exact terms of peace. Feiishta 
mentions them. Though he is a late author, it is 
likely he might have based his account on some 
contemporary history- of the Deccan which has now 
been lost. He says (hat Alauddin got 600 mds. of 
gold, 7 mds. of pearls, 2 mds, of diamonds rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires and other precious stones, 1000 
mds. of ^ver and 4000 pieces of silk and sundry 
other articles. The Raja also agreed to send the 
revalue of Elichpur as annual tribute. Alauddin 
thus secured an unprecedented success. 

Causes of Rasiachakdra's defeat: 

What was his success due to? The foreign depart¬ 
ment of Ramachandra appears to have been weak. 
He had paid no regard to proper defence of frontier 
regions so that an invader could be checked promptly 
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at the fronriere. His secret service must ha\'e been 

S Sultan wa^ not commg, that Nusrat Khan 
had moved away from the fort so that he could 

lewndlv^ lath's fsistance of Singhana. 

mvader th^ were so non-plussed that they could not 
d^nrvgi^hbetween b^ ofsalt and com: AlauddhI 
had acted very wisely in leaving Nusrat Khan to 
continue the si^e and in drcuhtjW thereoorr of 
Mtan-s .m«„di„g arrival. Ha 

<<>' hour of peril, As opS 

to tlus Sigl^na adopted a pompously vain attitude in 
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the army mside the fon or to keep an eye over 

employe 

Alauddia “ '’™e '■““'y to 

Alauddin returns to Kara: 
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whether he 
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take him to Delhi, if he liked, in all honour and 
might confer on him additional jagir in recognition 
of his service. That \voald involve no risk. But if 
Alauddin were permitted to return to Kara serious 
consequences might follow. Odiers opposed this 
view probably to cuny favour witli the Sultan. 
Hicy said that if an attempt was made to intercept 
Alauddin, he would naturally be frightened and at 
least his soldiers would run away for safety. This 
may mean dispersal of the booty and consequent 
loss to the Sultan, Jalaluddin ^proved this sugg«- 
tion and decided to return to Uelhi lor had he not 
treated Alauddin with uniform affection and genero¬ 
sity and shoi^n liim greater rqgard than even to his 
sons tliat he should thmk of rebellion and conspiracy . 
against him. He was not prepared to believe that 
man^could be as vile as that. 

Murder of Jauu,uodin: 

On Sultan’s reaching Delhi, a letter from Ala¬ 
uddin, couched in the most polite and humble 
terminology was received. He admitted his fault 
and apologised to the Sultan for it. He also pro¬ 
mised to wait on the Sultan with all the booty as 
soon as he had received his letter of forgiveness. 
Jalaluddin lovingly rebuked him for his baseless 
fears and assured him of his continued affection for 
him. The royal couriers were thunder-struck at 
what they saw in Alauddin’s camp but they were 
kept under virtual detention so that they could 
neither return nor warn the Sultan about the true 
state of affairs. The Sultan thus remained entirdy 
in the dark. 

Alauddin now addressed a scrond letter, this 
time to his brother Almas Beg in which he said that 
he knew some courtiers were hostile to him. He 
feared they might have poisoned the ears of the 
Sultan. He was himself conscious of having disre¬ 
garded the farman of the Sultan. The very tiiought 
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of this so umien'cd him that he could not muster 
wuragc to face the Sultan. He would seek deliver- 

stiirfrf/™xt aguish by committing 

^cide. The o^y alternative that he could think oT 
was a visit by the Sultan to Kara and his personal 
assurance of forgiveness to him. When Almas S 

ordered him to 

.W r ?i fortliwith and to assuage the fecl- 
mgs of Alauddm. At die same time he himself 
ptomiscd to go to Kara to give him complete 
assurance. On Almas Beg’s arrival Alauddm once 
rriore reviewed the whole situation. He had fmt 
planned to go to Lakhnaud with all his treasure and 
troops but when he learnt tiiat the Sultan would be 
accompanied only by a thousand soldiers and a few 
nobles, he changed liis course of action. He stationed 
his troops on the other side of the Ganges and sent 
^mas Beg to escort the Sultan to Kara. On Al^ 
Begs request, the Sultan left ever>'body behind 

ordered them also to 
r so that Alauddin 

cause for fear. Barani remarks that 

affection for Ala* 

uddin that he did not pause to consider that these 

inspired by a well-laid 
plot. Nor id he consider how he \^ ou]d save him¬ 
self in case Alauddm attempted treason. This was a 
grave ereor on the part of Jalaluddin. No s^c 
^^n familiar with the dynastic history of Muslim 

Bm of indiscretion. 

But Jalalud^ was doven mto a deathtrap as if by 

^ inexorable fate. That is uhy he was unable to 
mamtain that balance of caution with generi^itS in 
of AJauddin which had been thf£Sdc 
feature of his uolicy so far. The result was that 
when he turned back to Jiis boat after I'eceiWnp 

by Muh^ammad Salim and as he ran to save him 
Sdf, Ikhujaruddin Hud Uu«v hi™ do™ S, 
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OS' his head. Some of the nobles in the boat were 
drowned in an attempt to escape by swimming 
across to the other bank. The rest were killed. 
The solitary exception was Fakhmddin whose life 
was spared because he had opposed Ahmad Chap in 
support of Alauddin. 

Ch.vracjter of Jalaeuddin : 

Such was the end of this liberal and affectionate 
monarch. He had nursed Alauddin to manhood and 
had lavished on him affection, honours and high 
offices. He had offered his daughter in marriage to 
him and even on other people’s exhortation had 
considered it a sin to distrust him much less to do 
him any harm. Alauddin was so blinded by self- 
interest that he committed die heinous crime of 
murdering such a benefactor. Jalaluddin is the first 
man who tried to govern the Sultanate on principles 
of liberalism. He was a successful military leader, an 
experienced administrator and a brave w'arrior. 
Before and after his accession he liad achieved 
success in numerous wars but he did not believe in 
needless bloodshed. That is why he had withdrawn 
Ills troops ftom Ranthambhor and had entered into 
an agreement w-ith the Mongols, He could govern 
with severity but he did not regard that as an ideal 
arrangement. That is why he advocated and en¬ 
forced a bold departure fixjm the beaten track. He 
was meeting with increasing success in this experi¬ 
ment. Once in his life he was generous to the extent 
of neglecting his personal security. That proved 
fatal. The death of Jalal sounded the deatb^knell 
also of his new theory of government. He has failed 
to receive credit for his noble idealism. Instead he 
has been painted as a senile old man steeped in 
superstitious thoughts of the other world. His death 
has thus been indirectly shown to be in the interests 
of the Turkish Sultanate. Alauddin in that case 
assumes the garb of a redeemer of the Sultanate and 
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ewes to be a raurderer. But neither Alauddin ever 
onfered such a defence in his favour nor has any 
contemporary historian praised him for his crime. 
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Chapter VII 

SULTAN ALAUDDIN KHILJI 
Coronation : 

Oo Jalaluddin^s murder, his head was speared and 
shown round the camp and Alauddin was proclaimed 
as the next Sultan of Delhi. But the position of 
Alauddin was still insecure, Ahmad Chap had gone 
back to Delhi and had broken the news of the Sultan’s 
murder. The Jalali nobles were thunderstruck by the 
news. But there was no difficulty in their combining 
tt^ther* Arkali Khan the Sultan’s son and Uighu 
his Mongol son-in-law were still alive. ArkaJi was 
a brave warrior and a general of repute. Being the 
ruler of Sindh, Multan and Lahore, he had no dearth 
of men or resources. It was natural for him to try 
to avenge his father’s death. AUuddin’s worst fears 
centred round him. There were besides many able 
nobles in the capital most of whom were offended at 
the Sultan’s murder and would have been happy to 
support Arkali Khan. The citizens of Delhi also had 
become reconciled to Jalaluddin and could be pi evoked 
against Alauddin. Uighu could even procure foreign 
Mongol assistance on behalf of Jaial’s dynasty, Hindu 
Rajas were ever willing to fish in troubled waters. 

March towards Delhi : 

Inspttcof all these fears and misgivings, Alauddin 
took the next step with confidence. He satisfied his 
followers by the award of gold, ofH;;e and honours. 
Alm^ Bcg^ received the dtle of Ulugh Khan wlule 
Malik Sanjar became Alap Khan, Malik Hazbaruddin, 
Zafar Khan and Malik Nusrat, Nusrat Khan. Similar 
tides were conferred also on others or they were 
granted increments in salary or were appointed to 

13 
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higher posts. Orders were thea issued for fresh 
recruitment. The nobles were ordered to enlist the 
largest possible number of men regardless of salary 
demanded. Enlistment started both in Kara and 
Awadli. The Sultan now proceeded at the head of 
tliis army trwards Delhi. Wherever he scamped 
he had gold piecra fired from manjiiiqs. TTie common 
man was greatly impressed by this generosity and the 
last Sultan fadM out of ihcir memory. Fresh enlist¬ 
ment was also made at eaditaicampincnt. He thus 
proceeded towards Delhi at a slow speed, the number 
of his troops constantly swelling up and the people 
on the way getting increasingly favourable to him. 

Causes of slow pROGitEsa of Alaubdin : 

Alauddin took about three months to reach Delhi, 
Ibr while the murder of Jalaluddin took place in July, 
Alauddirt’s coronation at Delhi came off as late as 
October, 139^- What accounted for this slow pro¬ 
gress? Alauddhi had sent his spies in advance who 
supplied him with information about Arkali Khan’s 
movements and the developments at Delhi. He 
wanted to attack the capital when its conquest could 

easy, Tlrerefore as long as he did not receive 
full and authentic information about the state of 
things there he did not approach it. Secondly, he 
noticed that some self-seeking Jalali nobles had come 
over to him. He paraded liis generosity by giving 
them ,;o, 30 or ev^ 40 mans of gold and accorded 
them a place in his army. He wanted such reports 
to be widely circulated so that other like-minded 
people might also jom him. This also necessitated 
slow movement. Thirdly, he wanted to reduce to 
submi^qn the whole pea from Kara to Delhi so 
that his line of comnnunications might not be disrupt¬ 
ed by rebellion In his rear. TliU involved delay. 
Four I illy, Alauddin had learnt that Malika-i-Jalian 
in supersession of the daina of Arkali Khan had 
placed Qadr Khan under ihc style of Rulmuctdm 
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Ibrahim on the throne and that this had caused a 
nft t^twecii thfi nobles^ Alauddlu wanted it 
to widen and Jiarden. All these facton recommended 
delay. But undue delay might also prove fatal. The 
impression in that ease would have been that he was 
lacking in courage and selAconfidence or that his 
power was weak. Arkali Khan and Malika Jahan 
might compose thdr differences and there might be 
forcigu intei-vcniion on their behalf. .Alauddin, there* 
fore, now appeared before Ddhi ivithout undue 
delay. 

Occupation of Delhi and fresh Coronation: 

Fortunately for Alauddin, the opponents made 
I numerous mistakes. Malika-ijahan folt that it would 
be dangerous to keep the throne vacant. She there* 

( fore placed Qadr on the tlirone and began to rule 
' herself on his behalf. It was a serious blunder to 
have overlooked the daims of Arkali Khan. If she 
had proclaimed Arkali Khan as the new Sultan and 
had acted as his. deputy during his absence, summoning 
him uigently to Delhi, she W'ould have incurred no 
opposition from the side of the nobles and there would 
have been very few desertions. But she failed to do 
this. She first passed over Arkali Khan and iater 
w hen a number of nobles deserted to Alauddin render* 
ing the defence of die capital almost untenable, she * 
wrote to Arkali Khan expressing her regrets for 
* placmg Qadr Khan on the throne and inviting him 
to cotne to the capital at once and accept the throne. 
Arkali Khan was a man of an irritable tempicra* 
meat. On receiving the report of his father’s death* 
j he shoidd have liimself gone to Delhi and in col¬ 
laboration with tile nobles should have prepared for 
' a war of vengeance against Alauddin. But he took 
such an umbrage at the injustice of his mother that 
he wished for the irp of the nciv sovereign and 
refused to go to Delhi on the excuse that there was 
no hope of saving the capital when most of die nobles 
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had gone over to the enemy. This suUdncBs on the 
part of Ark all Khan sealed the fate of the Jalali 
dynasty. 

Consequently, when Alauddin crossed the Jumna 
and launclicd an attack on Riiknuddin’s followers, 
he secured an easy victory. Ruknuddin, his mother, 
Ahmad Chap, Ulghu and some of Uiclr supporters 
escaped to Multan, Alauddin now enttred the capital 
and on October 20, 1296 he was crowned amidst 
great rejoicings. The soldiers were given si.'t months* 
salapf 3S a bounty. The Shaikhs and ihe Ulema 
received grants of land and money while tJie poor 
and the orphaned received food and clothing. Festi¬ 
vities lasted for many days. This generous flow of 
gold and wine drowned all sense of opposition and 
Jalalnddin’s murder was a forgotten story. 

New AppoiNTMEisT^: 


In order to consolidate his position in the capital 
and the empire Alauddin retained some of the higher 
officers of the last regime in their posts while the 
rest of the places were distributed among his own 
personal followers. Khwaja Khaiir continued as the 
M^o^ir. Sadr-uddin Arif was appointed the Chief 
Justice while Malik Abaji became Akbur Beg. The 
last two also belonged to the Jalali group. From 
among Ins own followers, he appointed Nusrat Khan 
as the JTflfaw/ and Fakhruddin Knchi as the 
at the capit^. Alaulmulk was appointed governor 
of Kai^a while Zafar Khan got the office of Ark-i- 
mumaltk. In the distribution of other ofhccs also 
the Sultan was more partial to ids own foUow^ers. 
Conquest of Multan (1296-1 .jgy): 

Rasing secured his position in the capital, Alauddin 
drouted Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan at the head 
of 40,000 soldiers to attack hluZtan and cauture the 
sons of Jalaluddin, Arkali Klian had inadc the 
n^essary preparations, hence die siege lasted for 
about two months. Then the Kolwal and some 
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leading citizens of the town went over to the side of 
the besiegers. TItis led to the surrender of the 
garrison. Arkah Khan, Qidr Kiian, Malika-i- 
Jahaii, Alimud Chap, liighu Khan and ihdr principal 
supporters were made captives. The army had 
reached Abohar on the return march when Niisrat 
Khan brought a special message from the Sultan. 
Arkali Khan, Qadr Kiian, Ahmad Chap and Ulghu 
were blinded and the two princes were imprisoned 
at Hansi where they were later murdered. MalLka- 
i-Jahan, Ahmad Chap and Ulghu were incarcerated 
at Delhi and after a lime they were lost in oblivion. 
Alauddin's authority had now become perfectly 
secure. There was none who could stand up as a 
rival to Ids position. He therefore devoted his 
attention to formulating a policy suited to the needs 
of the empire. 

Aims and Policy of Aiaoddin : 

Ziauddin Barani says that the Sultan met with 
such unexpected succcm in his early years that he 
began to formulate impossible designs. But when 
Qazi Alaiilmulk, the uncle of Barani advised the 
Sultan to have due regard for time and place in 
fixing his plans, he was sobered and adopted the path 
of reason. Barani also records certain conversations 
alleged to have taken place between the Sultan and 
Qazi Mughlstiddin. l^ese throw a flood of light 
on the Sultan’s political ideals and his religious policy. 
A review of Sultan’s activities in the light of these 
records helps in elucidating the broad features of his 
policy, 

Alauddin was an ambitious monarch. He wanted 
to a^eve something which might immortalise him 
in the history of the world. 

(a) Impmahsm : He first thought of going on 
world-conquest like Alexander and giving to his 
world-wide empire a new religion. Alauddin planned 
to raise a large army with the help of the Deccan 
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gold. He was assured of die abilliy und devudon 
of his generals like Zafar Khan, Ulugh Kiian, Nusrat 
Khan and Alap Khan. He himself was a bold leader. 
He therefore concluded that conquest of die world 
would be easily achieved. But when Qazt Alaut* 
mu Ik dresv lus attention towards domestic and foreign 
problems and told him that the world had consider¬ 
ably changed from tlte days of Alexander, that he 
could find no minister in India like Aristotle and that 
planning world-conquest before subjugating the whole 
of India was opposed to reason, he dmng^ his mind 
and concentrated all Ids energy over establishing an 
all-India empire. Alauddin was the first Muslim 
monarch who conquered practically the whole of 
Northern India and imposed his suzerainty over most 
of the Deccan and the Far South. 

(b) Sicularism: In regard to founding a new 
religion, Qazi Alaulmulksaid that that was the privilege 
of prophets alone. No religion could be founded by 
mere force and design. For that divine inspiration 
was essential. Besides, the duty of the sovereign is 
to govern the stale and not to dabble in religion. 
Alauddin gave patient thought to his suggestions and 
finally decided that he would not only give up the 
idea of founding a new religion but would keep 
religion and pofidcs apart from each other and thus 
found a secular state. Alauddin did nothing which 
might incur die hostility of the ordiodox ulfma as 
it did later In the days of Akbar. He made no change 
in the practice of appointing them to most of the 
offices m the judicial department. He would occa¬ 
sionally consult them and enforce teachings of Islam 
in the social sphere as far as practicable. In his o\‘^Tl 
personal life too he tried to conform to them as 
best as he could. But they lost thdr do minan t role 
in determining gene^ policy of the state. He now 
enunciated a new principle that the government should 
do what was suited to emergoicy and was in the 
best interests of the people. Consideration of its 
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conformin' to Islam or otherwise irrclcv'ant. 

Nor should the sovereign bothei in this Mimecuon 

about what would happen to him on the Day of 
Judgment. 

Ic) Defence of ffonturs*. In the defence of his 
frontier, Mauddin modelled his policy on that of 
Balban. But he was no blind imitator and made 
numerous changes wherever necessary as shall be 
related at its proper place hereafter. 

(d) Rfhtiojis witk the lUijputsi Alaud^n a^ 
realized that the roots of the empire could not 
strengthened without the support of the Hindus m 
general and the Rajputs in particular He therrfore 
showed greater consideration tow'ards Rajput rulers. 
He utilized some of them even in the suppr^ion ol 
their brethren. He married himself as wdl as the 
heir-apparent to Rajput prmcesses and_ instead ot 
keeping ihem as mere concubmes gave them a place 
of honour in the royal household. At the tune o 
his death he nominated as his successor a son bom 
of a Rajput princess. But in the political spherc 
there was such deep-seated rivalry between the T^urks 
and the Hindus that it was impossible for him to 
secure respect and loyalty of the latter by founding 
a government free from all discrimination. 

ic) Turkish nuinopol^ of power ended'. Alauddin 
maintained sovereign authority and lugh dignity of 
the Sultan as under Balban but he had no undue 
fascination for higher birth. Breaking the monopoly 
of the Turks, he allowed new-Mushms and cvct 
Hindus to render service to the state.. Mahkl^fur 
was a low caste Hindu who had been convert^ to 
Islam The Sultan made him his principal adviser 
and during the last years of Im reign he did ^most 
everything as he suggKtcd. Thus und^ the KIu^b 
and specially from the time ol Alauddm, Turkish 
monopoly of power came to an end it became 
posriWe for any of the Sultan s sub^jects to secure 
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high office if he had ment and the will to co¬ 
operate. 

(f) Atauddin established a highly centralised 
autocracy. . He forced cvcjyone to bow before his 
judgment. Muslim nobles, Hindu landlords and 
local olFiciab, rich merch^ts and petty traders* ' 
Muslim dilviiics--each and all of them were compelled 
to act according to his wishes. He maintained a 
firm grip over them by ruthless punishments, efficient 
espionage and strong militarism. 

fg) Precautionn^ m^^sures: Alauddin had captur¬ 
ed the throne by chicanery and murder. His constant 
fear therefore was that his example might beimiiatcd 
by others. He knew that he himself had succeeded 
mainly because of three reasons—he liad enough 
resources to build up a strong army, the Sultan 
reposed undue confidence in him and did not keep 
a proper eye over his movements and local HinS 
chiefs lent him the aid of their troops. Alauddin 
took the precaution of pursuing a policy which should 
prevent accumulation of surplus wealth with the 
Hindu and Muslim nobility. Abolition of jagtra 
and payment in cash and stringent measures against 
Chaudhris, Muqaddams, Khots and Balahars were a 
part of this very policy. When his susnicion was 
aroused, he not oW seared the muX rf 
highest gen crab but threw evxn his own sons into 
prison. 


For some time the policy of the Sultan proved a 
great success. His treasury overflowed with ^Id and 
precious stones. In the sphere of war, te scored 
numerous and rapid successes so that his authoritv 
extended over practically the whole of India. Even 
the highest grandees of the state dared not oddosc 
him and were afraid of oflering any hostile criticism 
wen m the seclusion of their homes. But as soon as 
disease dibbled him, signs of opposition becaiS 
visible. Hindus started their counter-offensiJe 
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while Kalur's intrigues hastened the end of the empire 
and the dynas ly 1 tsclf. Tiie policy of A 1 audd in failed 
to strike roots in the land because it rested too much 
upon force and repression. His success was purely 
personal and proved ephemeral. 

Wars of gonquf^t: 

Alauddin ruled for twenty years. Most of his 
time was spent in wars. He first concentrated on 
the conquest and annexation of Northern India and 
when he was relieved of a]] worry in the north, he 
turned towards the Somh. But his policy in the two 
rejiions was not identical. In Northern India, Sindh, 
Malwa and Gujerat though distant from Delhi were 
not too far to be controlled from the capita] There¬ 
fore in Northern India, Alauddin followed the policy 
of annexarion and appointed liis own governors for 
fhe administration of conquered territory. But con¬ 
ditions in the South were different. The Sultan 
therefore abstained from assuming direct responsibi¬ 
lity for government there. He left the administra¬ 
tion in charge of local Rajas and was content to 
exact only an annual tribute. 

Gujerat (lagg): 

The army sent against Arkali Khan had reduced 
Multan and Sindh 10 submission. Ulugh Khan was 
appointed governor there. Alauddin next planned 
the conquest of Gujerat. The fertility of its soil and 
a liberal policy towards trade and industry had made 
the province very prosperous. Arab and Persian 
traders frequCTited the ports of Gujerat and acted as 
the carriers of Indian ^ods to W^tcrn Asia and the 
Mediterranean lands. This brought plenty of foreign 
bullion to India ai<d made the cities and ports of 
Gujerat extremely wealthy. There w-as internal 
peace ar^ security too. Tl\e Chalukya Soiaiikis had 
been ruling over the province since the days prior 
to even Mahmud’s invasion and Bhim Solankt; the 
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contemporary of Shiiiabuddin \vas strong enough to 
inflict such a cm shin 54 defeat on the Sultan in 
that he never invaded Gujerat again. Aibak led his 
forces tvdce into Gujerat to avenge the defeat of his 
master but he could neither annex an inch of its 
territory nor demand any tribute from its ruler. The 
successors of Aibak had such serious problems to face 
in the vicinity of Delhi and other conquered territory 
that they could nev'er think of itivading Gujerat, 
Thus Gujerat had retained its independence for 
about a hundred years even after the foundation of 
Muslim dominion in India. 

The ruler of Gujerat at this time was Kama 
Baghela. The Baghelas were related to Solankis and 
had succeeded them in the government of Gujerat. 
A two-pronged attack was planned on Gujerat. 
Nusrat Khan proceeded across Rajputana while 
Ulugh Khan marched from the side of Sindh. The 
two armies formed a junction near the fTOntiers of 
Gujerat and then made a joint advance into its 
territory, Kama failed to make a stand and fled in 
such utter haste that Ms treasure and family was left 
behind. He sought shelter in Devagi ri. This cowardly 
flight of the Raja simplified the task of the invaders. 
They freely plundered the towns like Surat, Anhilwara, 
Cambay and Somana'h. Isami says that the soldiers 
had so rnuch leisure and ease that after seizing all 
apparent property they tortured the people to reveal 
their secret hoards which too were dug out and seized. 
In course of loot and ai^on many temples, including 
the celebrated shrine of Somanath, were desecrated, 
Towns and villages were laid waste and thousands of 
people were kill^ or enslaved. 

After overrunning the whole of the kingdom, the 
royal^ army returned to Delhi and Alap Khan was 
appointed its governor. An adequate force was left 
under his charge. When the army under Ulugh Khan 
and Nvisrat Khan reached Jalor, Ulugh Khan desired 
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Lo realize govenuneiit’s siiarc of the booty by inter¬ 
rogating the soldiery. Some chroniclers say that the 
royal generals demanded only the legal one-fifth but 
they were unduly severe in the body-search of the 
soldiers and in tlying to discover what had been 
kept back unlawfully. Tliis severity led to a general 
discontent, Others like Nizamuddin Alunad say tliat 
the state-demand was pitched much higher than ono 
fifVb and this occasioned discontent, The leaders of 
malconterns were the Mongo! converts to Islam. 
It appears that other soldiers being familiar with 
the common Indian practice readily submitted to a 
higher demand while the nco-oonverts refused to do 
so and cited the law in their favour. Some Mongol 
leaders were of the same status as Ulugh Khan 
himself. But they too were badly treated. This led 
to serious resentment. They now planned to seize 
the entire booty by murdering Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan. A brother of Nusrat and a sister’s 
son of Ulugh Khan who was sleeping in the laiter's 
tent were killed. But before die mutineers reached 
the tent of Nusrat Khan, Ulugh Khan woke him up 
and informed him about the disturbance. The two 
now had the kettledrum beaten and the mutineeis 
fled the camp. Most of their leadere escaped alive 
and entered the service of Hindu Rajas. Hammir, 
the ruler of Ranthambhor gave shelter to Muham¬ 
mad Shah who rendered him much meritorious 
service later. 

The victorious generals finally reached Delhi. 
Alauddin wasgready satisfied when he noticed a huge 
pile of gold atid precious stones included in the booty. 
But he was far more delighted when Kamaladevi 
the wife of Raja Kama and haim dinari slave Kafur 
were presented. The Sultan accorded Kamaladevi 
an honoured place in the harem and married her. 
To Kafur he gave his tnist and affection and later 
offeied him the highest ofHce in the state. 
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But the women and children of the mutineers 
were barbarously treated. Children were cut to 
pieces in the presence of their mothers who in their 
turn were subjected to various tortures, deprived of 
their property and then executed. A wave of terrible 
fear seized men’s minds and they were mightily afraid 
of the Sultan. 

Ranthambhor (1300-1 got): 

After the annexation of Gujerat^ Rajputana was 
surrounded on three sides by Turkish outposts. Hence 
its conquest became easier. Besides, for maintaining 
control over Gnjerat the interveoing Rajputana had 
also be subjugated. TJtirdly, tliere were still states 
in Rajputana which prided themselves on their high 
and ancient pedigree and were enjoying indepen¬ 
dence. They must be conquered if an all-India 
empire was to be a reality. Hence Rmputana, so 
dose to Delhi had the first priority for invasion. 
The most powerful ruler in Rajpatana at the time 
was Ran a Hammir of Ranthambhor, a descendant 
of the famous Prithiwiraja, Although the fort had 
been temporarily occupirf under Aibak and Iltutmish 
it was lost to the Rajputs again after the death of 
Iltutmish. Since then the Rajputs had beaten back 
numerous Turkish armies and had preserved their 
independence. Alauddin sent his armies against 
Ranthambhor in tgoo because to the general causes 
enumerated above a sped il incentive was added 
when Hammir refused to surrender Mongol fugitives. 
The Sultan might well have thought that the con¬ 
quest of Ranthambhor would damp the spirits of 
lesser chiefs who would then submit easily. 

Death of Nusrat Khajj; 

Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan led this camapign 
too. A message was sent to Hammir dernanding 
sun'ender or execution of Mongol refugees as the 
price of return of Delhi army. This was probably 
a mere clever artifice for the Turks must have known 
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that the hero of Rajput chivalry could never stoop 
to such base conduct* But if he refused compliance 
as was expected, the Turks would have a plausible 
excuse For attack* If the impossible happened and 
he complied ^vilh the demand, a rift among' lus 
followere would certainly be created which would 
weaken it and hasten its downfall. Hammir sent 
a firm hut polite reply* He said tliat he not 
eager to pick up a quarrel with the Sultan but he 
^ not prepared to collaborate in the murder of 
those who had sought his protection, whatever the 
consequences. Hence fighting began, Hammir 
prepared to stand a siege while Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan pressed it with vigour. But a few 
days later Nusrat Khan was killed and the Turks 
suffered a sct-back. The Rajputs took full advantage 
of this and delivered such a sharp attack that Ulugh 
Khan was forced to fall back upon Jhain. 

Conspiracies against Alauddin; 

When Alauddin heard of this set-back he him¬ 
self 1 ^ an army to Ranthambhor, Wlxile on the 
way, he sought a little relaxation and went a- 
hundng. His nephew Aqat Khan laid a careful 
plot to murder him. With some Mongol converts 
^ his stooges, he attacked the Sultan crymg ‘tiger, 
tigerl’ The Sultan was wounded and fell dovim 
unconscious. Many of his attendants fled for iheir 
life. But some remained* They surrounded the 
king and started bewailing his dcaih* This deceived 
Aqat Khan who thought it unnecessary to cut off 
bis head. He next hastened to the camp, announced 
the murder of the Sultan and assumed sovereignty 
himself. The nobles offered him homage but in 
the mean-time the bodyguards of Alaudtfin had 
bandaged his wounds and be regained consciousness. 
The Sultan wished to be carried to Jliainso that 
with the support of hisbroiher, he might put down 
the rebels* But on Hamiduddb’s advice^ the 
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Sultan was carried over a hillock and the royal 
canopy was spread over his head. The nobles 
forsook Aqat Khan and Hocked round the Sultan. 
Aqat Khan fled in dbmay. But he was captured 
and promptly beheaded. All those that were in 
any way connected with the conspirators were 
immediately exa:uted, their property was confiscated 
and their dependents were thrown into prison. 

On Sultan’s arrival at Ranthambhorj^ the siege 
was pressed closer but thb too had no appreciable 
effect on the garrison. In the meantime, mere was 
a galore of disturbances in the heart of the empire. 
Two sistei^s sons of the Sultan named Umar and 
Mangu and governors of Awadh and Badaun rose 
in rebellion. But they were overpowered and sent 
as captives to Ranthambhor where their e}'es were 
dislodged from thdr sockets. 

Then came the report of a far more dangerous 
incident. After the death of Qazi Alaulmulk Haji 
Maula had been an aspirant for the office of the 
Koitoat of Delhi, thus fallen vacant. But the 
Sultau preferred Tirmizi for that post. This dbr 
appointed and angered Haji Maula, He learnt 
that there was widespread despair in the ranks of 
the Delhi army at Ranthambhor because the Raj¬ 
puts were in no mood to surrender and the Sultan 
on liis part would not let them return to Delhi as 
long as the fort had not fallen. He therefore con* 
eluded that he might find numerous collaborators in 
a conspiracy against the Sultan. He was connect^ 
with the family of Fakhntddin which commanded 
great respect among the citizens of Delhi. Many 
people were critical of the new Kotwal because of 
his severity. There were still people who had a 
soft comer for the Ilbaris, Taking stock of the 
entire situation, Haji Maula fixed the details of bis 
plan and started by murdering the Kotwal by a 
ruse. A descendant of Iltutmish was next placed on 
the throne and the royal treasury was captured. 
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He won over opponents by paying their price in 
gold and himself became die de facts ruler of Delhi, 
The Saltan deputed Ulugh Klian to suppress this 
revolt but before he could reach the capital, 
Hamiduddin had already overpowered the rebels 
and Haji Maula and his puppet Sultan had been 
beheaded. According to the new penal code of 
Alauddin all friends, followers and kinsmen of the 
rebels were esecuted and their property was con¬ 
fiscated to the state, Alauddin’s authority over 
his capital was thus restored. 

Treason by Ranmal ano fall of RANXKAMBHORr 

The siege of Ranthambhor had never been 
relaxed despiI e these distractions. The Rajputs had 
conducted the struggle vrith great resolution and 
ability. But when Alauddin relentlessly pressed 
on the siege with unflagging zeal, the Rajputs 
began to despair for success. The garrison was 
faced with shortage of war material and Ala- 
uddin’s rigorous watch made it impo^ible to secure 
replenishments from outside, Hammir was thus 
obliged to negotiate for peace. He sent Raumal as 
his emissary. Alauddin won liim over by promise 
of gold and high oflicc and gave him a written 
undertaking that whatever soldiers and chiefs of 
Hammir would desert to him would be given a 
free pardon. Because of Ranmafs influence, Rat an* 
pal and some of their friends went over to the 
Sultan. This demoralised the Rajputs still further. 
They performed *Jauhar’ and Rana Hammir along 
with his kinsmen died a hero’s death. Rantham¬ 
bhor thus fell into Alauddin's hands in 1301 and he 
appointed Ulugh Khan as its first governor. Havbg 
profited by the treason of Ranmal and his friends, 
the Sultan ordered their execution saying that 
persons who could play false to their master in such 
a crisis could not be relied upon. 
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Ghttor (1302-1303): 

The Sultan next invaded Chiton Its ruleix 
enjoyed a high respect among the ruling dynasties 
of Rajput an a. The fort of Chi tor stood on the 
crest of a hill and was almost impregnable. But as 
it lay on the route to Gujerat it had to be con¬ 
quer^. Alauddin himself assumed the chief 
command. The fort could be captured only after 
a siege which dragged on for eight months. Rana 
Ratnasingh put up a gallant resistance and finally 
performca ‘JatiAar’. He died fighting. Alauddin 
was so incensed at this stout resistance that he 
ordered a general massacre of the civilian papula¬ 
tion and the sword of the assassin was sheathed 
only after taking a toll of 3tiOOQ lives. Prince 
Khizr Khan was appointed governor and the fort 
was rechrUtened Khizrabad after his name. Khizr 
Khan was nominated successor to the throne just 
at this time. 

Central India { i 305-1306); 

The conquest of Ranthambhor and Chi tor 
frightened other states of R^putana into a wilting 
submission to the Sultan. They agreed to pay an 
annual tribute as well. Alauddin, therefore, sent 
Ain-ul-mulk Multant wltti 10,000 horse for the 
conquest of Mahva and Central India. He first 
encountered opposition of Mahlakdeva, the ruler of 
Malwa. The Rajput commander was Koka Pra- 
dhan, a brother of the Raja himself and equally 
gifted as a general and as a diplomat. The Malwa 
army is said to have numbered 40,000 horse and a 
l a k h of infantry but the battle went in favour of the 
Sultan. Ain-ul-mulk gradually occupied Mandu, 
Dhar, Ujjain and Chanderi and the Sultan was 
pleas^ to appoint him the governor in that region. 

Siwana (130^): 

After the conquest of Malwa, the Sultan led an 
army against Raja Shitaldeva of Siwana. Although 
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the war tasted for many months, ultimately the 
Rajputs were defeated and a la^er part the 
kin^om was annexed to the empire and Malik 
Kamaluddin was left in charge of it, 

Jalor {1311): 

The last important campaign in Northern India 
>v*a5 directed against the Ghauhan prince, Raja 
Kanhardcva of Jalor. He had accepted the suze¬ 
rainty of the Sultan sometime in 130^ but he was 
allowed internal autonomy and His attitude towards 
the Sultan was not very respectful. This was 
probably the cause of invasion of hb territory in 
1311. The royal army suffered some reverses in 
the beginning but when reinforcements arrived, the 
tables were turned and Jalor was also annex^ to 
the Delhi Sultanate. Treachery also had its share 
in this development because Maldeva, the brother 
of Kanhardcva was appointed governor at Ghitor 
ostensibly in recognition of his services during this 
campaign. 

Tills completed ihe conquest of northern India, 
But it had no permanance. During the last years 
of Alauddin, iCajputs started a counter-offensive in 
Rajpiitana and acquired independence in a number 
of places. The Rajputs had learnt nothing from 
their debacle in the 12 th century and they could 
never forge a common front against the Turks, 
Thwr defeat was principally due to their organi¬ 
sational defects which have been noticed at some 
length in a previous chapter. 

Condition of the Deccan : 

While conquest of the north was still proceeding, 
Alauddin sent his armies into the Deccan as weU. 
There were four principal states in the south at this 
time. South of the Vindhyas, in the modem Maha¬ 
rashtra region lay the kingdom of the Yadavas with 
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their c&plul at Devagiri. They had subjugated the 
entire territory up to the river Krishna. They had 
acquired great prominence by diplomacy and war 
against their neighbours. As noiiced in the last 
chapter, its ruler Raja Ramachandra was famed for 
his wealth even in northern India. The south-eastern 
neighbour of the Yadavas was the house of the 
Kakatiyas of Tclingana, witli its headquarters aT 
WarangaJ. The contemporary ruler Pratap Rudra- 
deva 11 was daughicr’s son of the Yadava princess 
Rudramba Devi. Warangal was a famous town in 
the Deccan and its rulers had amassed a large 
treasure of gold and jewels hy a prosperous foreign 
trade. To the south of Deva^ri and west and 
south-west of Tdingana lay the kingdom of the 
Hoysalas whose capital was Dwatsamudra. The 
Hoysalas were constantly lighting against the 
Yadavas in the north and the CltoTas in the south. 
At the time of Alauddin’s invasion of die Deccan, 
Vir Ballala III was the ruler at Dw^amudra, In 
the far south was situated the kingdom of the 
Pandyas with its capital at Madura. The contem* 
porary ruler Kulashekhar was a great and powerful 
ruler. Buthewas fonder of asonbomofaconcubine. 
This offended his legitimate son Sundara so much 
that he murdered his father in 1310 and tried to 
seize the kingdom by force. It was during this civil 
war that the Turks invaded the kingdom. 

Like the states of the north, these kingdoms were 
also engaged in mutual warfare. They too had neg¬ 
lected defence of the frontiers. It was therefore easy 
to attack them. In each of these kingdoms the royal 
coffers were full of gold aird precious stones, collect¬ 
ed from foreign traders. Merchants and craftsmen 
had also grown rich. Then there were temples where 
lai^e accumulations of wealth had taken place 
because of strong religious sentiments of the people. 
Marco Palo, Abdul Razzak and other foreign travel* 
lars have testified to the extreme richness of the land. 
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Con temp or^ Muslim chroniclers have also confirm¬ 
ed their testimony. It was, therefore, natural for a 
powerful ruler of the north to desire the conquest of 
the south. 

Causes of invasion; 

For an ambitious imperialist like Alauddin this 
in itself was a sufiicient ground for the invasion of 
the Deccan that the states there liad grown weak by 
mutual warfare. But when he was told that he 
could also secur e incalculable riches from there, his 
appetite for conquest bMarne stronger still. The fact 
tlmt its frontiers were ill-defended acted as a further 
incentive. But beside these general causes there 
were in 1307*1508 some special grounds also for 
invading the Deccan, His army consisted of 4,75,000 
soldiers. Unless they were kept engaged they would 
stir up trouble at home. When the conquest of the 
north had well nigh concluded and the invasions of 
the Mongols had stopped, the only place where the 
army could be provide with some employment was 
the Deccan. Besides, Alauddin needed Deccan gold 
for his top-heavy ad mi nbt ration and huge army. 
Thirdly, he must make good the loss of face by the 
failure of his expedition to Bengal and Warangal in 
i 302. This could be done only by a vigorous success¬ 
ful campaign. Fourthly, Kama Baghela the exiled 
king of Gujerat was hvmg in Devagiri with his 
daughter DevaJdevi while his former wife Kamaladevi 
was anxious to be reunited with her daughter. 
Lastly, Ramachandra Had withheld tribute for the 
last few years. He had to be punished for this 
delinquency and made a subordinate tributary again. 
This last was a liandy public excuse for invasion. 
War against Devagiri (1307-1308) : 

Hence in 1507, the Sultan sent Malik Kafur at 
tiie head of 30,000 soldiers against Raja Ramachan¬ 
dra. Ainulmulk Muhani from Malwaand AlapKliaii 
from Gujerat were also asked to collaborate with 
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him. Alap Khan was the first to attack and he 
chose Raja Kama as hb victim. Kama was drfeated 
again and he sent Dev aide vi to be married to 
Singhan lest she should fall into the hands of the 
Turks. But as chance would have it, she fell into 
the hands of Alap Khan's soldiers. Alap Khan sent 
her to Delhi where after some years she was married 
to Khizr Khan. Kafur now rapidly advanced on 
Devagiri and when Ramachandru suffered another 
defeat he sent him to court. 

Ordinarily, Alauddin was very hard upon rebels. 
But Ramachandra was treated with unexpected 
generosity. He was detained at Delhi for six months 
where he spent his days in a round of mirth and 
revelry. On him was conferred the title of Ray-i- 
Rayan and the district of Navasari was assigned to 
him as a jagir. He also received one lakh gold 
pieces as a gift from the Sultan. The reason for 
this was that Alauddin wanted a local collaborator 
in his task of conquest of the rest of the Deccan. 
Ramachandra was known to be a man of a mild 
disposition. Alauddin sought to overwhelm him 
with generosity so that he should become a loyal and 
faithful ally. It was political expediency that dic¬ 
tated this unusual generosity. 

Some authors have suggested that AJauddin re¬ 
quited his gratitude to him for it was with the help 
of gold supplied by him that he had captured the 
throne of Delhi, But we know that gratitude had 
never been a strong point of Alauddin. Tsami, 
Wassaf and Haji-ud-dabir say that the Sultan had 
married a daughter of Ramachandra and it was her 
son Shihabuddin Umar who was nominated heir to 
the throne before the Sultan died. In the time of 
Alauddin, there had been marriages in the royal 
family with other Rajput princesses also. But this 
was the only marriage to which both parties had 
willingly consented. The Sultan might have con¬ 
ferred all these honours on his father-in-law to 
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distinguish him from other Rajas and called him the 
‘Raja of the Rajas’. When all is said and noted, the 
fact remains tliat the real cause of generosity was 
political convemcnce. Ramachandra was greatly 
touched by this bcHa\iour of the SiJtan and as Barani 
says during the rest of his life he never opposed him* 
On the contrary, he carried out his behests wiih 
great care and promptitude and sent tribute regu¬ 
larly. 

1 N VASiON OF War ANC AL (1309- 131 o ) ; 

After allowing the army a little respite, it was 
sent again to the Deccan, this time against the Raja 
of Warangal. Malik Kafur was accompanied by 
Ariz*i-Mamatik Simjuddin and a number of other 
nobles, A complamt had probably been made 
against undue severity of Kafur during the last 
campaign. This is why the Sultan gave him detail¬ 
ed instructions in regard to general discipline and 
conduct of troops, peace with the Raja and other 
allied; matters. The emphasis of the Sultan was 
principally on two things—(i) that Pratap Rudradeva 
should be obliged to part with his .treasure but he 
should not be subjected to humiliating terms and 
(ii) that the soldiers and generals should be kept 
under general discipline but care should be taken 
that they do not become mutinous or disaffected 
because of maltreatment, Alauddin had taken special 
precautions also because the first expedition to 
Warangal (1303) had been a failure. He was 
anxious to avoid loss of prestige by a second defeat 
there. 

Acting on the Sultan's advice, Kafur reached 
Devagiri safely, Ramachandra treated him with great 
cordiality and respect and helped him in numerous 
ways. He lent him the services of picked soldiers 
who were conversant with the roads leading into 
Telingana. He also supplied him with scouts who 
had an expert knoivledge about the various routes 
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to .ind frotn Tdbgana. For die convenience of 
the soldiers and maintenance of good relations 
between Delhi and Devagiri, he established bazars 
at short intervals all along the route so that the 
soldiers might purchase all that they needed at 
reasonable rates. He also made adequate arrange¬ 
ments for encampment of the army and supply of its 
commissariat wants. The farsighted policy of 
Alauddin had thus brought good dividends and the 
task of Kafur became far too easy. 

On reaching Warangal, Kafur laid siege to the 
fort. Pratap Rudradeva offered a stiff opposition, so 
that the siege lasted many months, Pratap Rudra¬ 
deva on the one hand carried on a defensive war 
from inside the fort and on the other organised a 
guerilla force to disrupt the supply lines of the Turks 
and to plunder or destroy their stores. This party 
had considerable success in one of its early raids. 
But Kafur and his companions made such an excel¬ 
lent arrangement for ward and watch duty that the 
enemy could never surpirse them again. For some 
time they harrassed the news-carriers so much that 
the postal service was completely disrupted. Lack 
of news from the Deccan made Alauddin very 
anxious for the security of bis troops. But after a 
month this also was set right and news passed 
regularly from both ends. 

Inspite of all this, it seemed impossible to capture 
Warangal in the face of Pratap Rudradeva’s excellent 
leadership. Butwh^ he learnt that the Turk could 
be bought off, he agreed to pay a stipulated amount 
to put an end to the sufferings of his subjects. There 
is no specific mendon of the terms of the treaty. 
Barani s^s that he gave 100 elephants, 7000 horses, 
plenty of gold and sBver and numerous precious 
jewels. The last probably included the famous 
diamond later described as the Koh-i^ncer. Barani 
also says that Kafur forced him to su rrender the 
entire hoarded wealth of his ancestors. But this 
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does not seem to be correct Kafur had nc^er 
captured the fort nor had the Raja come to wart on 
him. Besides^ Barani himself says that the Raja 
atrreed to pay a like sum every year. Tha shows 
that the Raja must have agreed to pay less than 
his annual income or else how coidd he pay it yt^r 
after year. Barani says that Kafur brought the 
booty laden on 1000 camels but this was most prob¬ 
ably secured by plunder during the c^paign. 
Wliatcver the amount paid, the Sultan is said to 
have been satisfied with it and he was particul^arly 
elated over his agreeing to pay an annual mbute. 

The Sultan ordered general festivities which lasted 
for many days and he lavished great favours on 
Malik Kafur. 


Dwarsamodra (1310-1310 = 

Kafui^s third invasion was directed against Dwai^ 
samudra. He reached Devagiri in Febnia^ 1311- 
Raja Ramachandra offered similar help this Ume 
also. He made satisfactory market arrangement 
and instructed his oflictrs not to pick up quarrel^ 
with the Muslim soldiery'. Kafur also maintained 
strict discipline so that their march to Dwarsamudra 
through Yadav'a territory was quite peacefuk Yadava 
officials posted on the southern frontier furnished 
much useful topographical in formation to Kafur. 
The Hoysala raler. Vir Ballala III had pne south 
to participate in the cK'il war r^ng the Pandya 
kingdom. He was siding with Vir Pandya, Just 
theS, he heard of Kafur's arrival. He hastily returned 
home and fought a few skirmishes just to keep up 
appearances. But he had no faith in his competence 
to defeat Kafur when the rulers of Devagiri and 
Warang^l had tailed to do so. He, 'hereforcj 
peace on terms of paying an annual tnbuto. This 
was Kafur’s third gr^t success in the south. Thu 
made him more ambitious still. 
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Maabar (1311):' 

Muslim historians called the Pandya kingdom 
Maabar. Kafur learnt of the civil war going on 
between the Pandya princes. Hcj therefore, regard¬ 
ed it as die most opportune moment for defeating 
them. He took Vir Ballala as his guide. He decided 
to intervene on behalf of Sundar Pandya and did 
his best to capture Vir Pandya. But despite a 
vigorous search and zealous pursuit lasting lor many 
months, he could not get at him. Finally he decided 
to return to Delhi. 

Vir Ballala III had rendered great service during 
the campaign, Kafur probably wanted to reconmense 
him for this. He, therefore, took him to Delhi, 
The Maabar campaign was unsuccessful in the sense 
that Kafur could neither defeat Vir Pandya nor 
impose any terms on him. Butin respect of financial 
gam, this was the most lucrative of all his campaigns. 
Kafur had scoured pracdcally the whole kingdom 
in pursuit of Vir Pandya. When on reaching an 
important town he found that the fugitive prince had 
again eluded him he sought satisfaction in pulling 
down and desecrating Hindu shrines and despoiling 
them of their wealth. He had thus amassed untold 
riches. Amir Khusrau says that he brought to 
Delhi 512 elephants, 7000 horses, 500 mans of 
us stones of various types and much other 



Alauddin honoured Kafur and other generals by 
lavishing favours and praises on them in the open 
court. Vir Ballala was treated with the same 
generosity and kindness as Ramachandra. Vir 
Ballala was highly pleased with this and returned 
to the south in a happy mood. 

Third invasion of Devagiri (1312): 

Ramachandra ^ed in 1313 and was succeeded 
by hi® eldest son Singhanadeva, He was a staunch 
opponent of submission to the Turks, He had a 
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personal growse against Alauddin because be had 
seized his fiancee Deval Rani, He, therefore, put an 
end to all sernblances of submission to the TurLs and 
started ruling like an indepeiident prince. Just then 
it was felt that somebody ought to be sent to the 
Deccan to realize tribute from the local rulers. 
Malik Kafbr was naturally picked up again for this 
assignment. He defeated Singhana who w'as prob¬ 
ably killed in course of fighting. Kafur now thought 
of settling down at Devagiri as its governor. He 
seized a part of Hoysala and Telingana territory 
also. Kafur had no intention of returning to the 
north and he wished to found an independent king¬ 
dom in the south after the demise of Alauddin, This 
was principally due to his quarrel with Khizr Khan 
and Malika Jahan and his suspicion that on Kliizr 
Khan’s accession to the throne his life would not be 
spared. But Alauddin came in the way and sent 
him urgent summons to return to Delhi, handing 
over the administration of Devagiri to some member 
of the last dynast)'. He, therefore, recognised Har- 
paladev'a as the next ruler of De\’agiri and himself 
returned to Delhi. 

An EsnwATE of ,Alauddin’ s Deccan policy; 

Alauddin was the first Muslim ruler who attempt¬ 
ed conquest of the Deccan. When he went to the 
Deccan for the first time in 1296, his only motive 
was acquisition of wealth. He could have got it 
elsewhere too. But it was easier to secure it in the 
south and in much larger quantity because the rulers 
of the south had been adding to their hoards 
generation after generation. Marco Polo writing 
about Pandya kings says *^when Uie king dies none 
of his children dares to touch lus treasures, for they 
say, ‘as our father did gather together all this 
treasure, so we ought to accumulate as much in 
our turn,’ And in this way it comes to pass that 
there is an immensity of treasure accumulated ih 
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this kingdom/* With slight modifications, this was 
true of other kingdoms as well. The Deccan 
temples also had been repositories of wealth for 
the last many centuries. Alauddin could thus 
satisfy all his monetary needs from just one place. 
That is why he had gone to the south, regardless 
of displeasure of the Sultan and hardships of the 
journey. On going there, he found that the Deccan 
states had far more gold than what he had ima¬ 
gined. He had also realized their internal weaknesses. 
^at is why when constant wars strained his finances 
he sent another expedition 1o south in 1302. This 
failed because of mutual quarrels arnong the generals 
and tack of supplies. Between 1307 and 1313, he 
sent Kafur four times to the Deccan, But he was 
a man of such sagacity and prudence that he could 
correctly decide what was possible and what was 
impossible to achieve. He also knew what steps to 
adopt for the realization of his aims. That is w'hv 
his Deccan policy was so successful, 

Alauddin had assumed direct responsibility for 
the government of most of northern India. He 
^ereforc knew the difiicultics caused by the opposi¬ 
tion of the people of newly conquered territories. 
The Deccan states were far aw'ay from Delhi, 
Instead of trying to annex them, he was satished 
merely ivith imposition of his paramountcy and 
realizing an annual tribute. He abo knew that it 
was far easier to plan^ a successful plundering laid 
than to subjugate a kingdom* The latter involved 
tireless effort and even then there was no guarantee 
of success. That is why he clearly told Kafur each 
time that he sent him to tlie Dcsccan that he should 
secure the wcaldi of the rulers by defeating or broW' 
beating them but he should not humiliate them. 
They must however be forced to agree to pay an 
annual tribute. In 1313, Kafur had tried to act 
against this settled policy but the Sultan forced him 
to hand over Devagiri to Harpaladeva and to return 
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to Delhi. Tills is the clcaresf proof of AJauddin'* 
dctcntiination not to annex the Deccan under any 
circumstances. 

In order chat he might continue to receive re¬ 
gular tribute and might maintain bis hold over the 
local Rajas, he treated i«th courtesy and generosit)’. 
Raja Ramachandra was so completely won over b)' 
the grant of gold, jagir, and high title that he 
became his loyal collaborator in the Dcccan and 
never went against him. The Sultan also liked 
him and invited him to attend the marna^ of 
Khizr Khan in 1312, The Sultan had similarly 
won the confidence of Vir Ballala ITT by shower¬ 
ing gifts and honours on him. 

The Sultan trusted Kafiir implicity. Thai is 
why he was appointed the cominander-in-chief. 
Kafur had given sufficient evidence of his valour and 
courage in tlie wars on the north-iAcstern frontier. 
Wassaf says that Kaffir’s contmest of the Deccan 
threw into shade Mahmud of Ghazni’s record in 
northern India. But it should be remembered that 
Kaffir's success in the Deccan was very largely due 
to the farsighted policy of Alauddin, Mahmud 
never got any help comparable to what Kaffir got 
from Ramachandra and Vir Ball ala III, Mahmud 
plundered at will ’wherever he w-ent and he never 
Stayed his hand dll he had vanquished the object of 
his wrath. But Kaffir despite his best efforts could 
nedther defeat Vir Pandya nor capture the fort of 
Warangal. Pratap Rudradeva did not care to meet 
him even. Thus the success of Kaffir is by no means 
more glorious than that of Mahmud 

Alauddin had no doubt given Kaffir the chief 
command of troops but he always ktpt him under 
control. He invariably associated with him some 
other leading nobles so that he should have no 
chance for treason as Alauddin had had He had 
also directed him to act in consultation with his 
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companions and !o do nothing that might land them 
in a foreign land into difficulties born of mutual 
quarrels. 

7 hc conquest of the Occcan brought to nottherti 
India a large quantity of wealth. Not only Ala- 
uddin but even his successors had no financial \\-orr>'. 
As^rtion of Sultan's suj:eratnty over the south and 
visit of Ramachandra and Vir Balia)a to Delhi 
enhanced his prestige. But the rulers as well as 
the ruled in the Dcccan suffered heavily. A 
depleted treasury added to the worries of the state 
and taxes had to be increased in order to meet the 
coat of administration and payment of tribute to 
the Sultan, A number of celebrated Hindu temples 
were destroyed and because of Muslim conquest of' 
the Deccan the number of Muslims increased and 
Islamic culture exercised a progressively wider 
influence. 


Extest of his empire: 

The foregoing account of wars of conquest in¬ 
dicates the limits of the Sultan‘s empire. On the 
north-w'ratem side, the Indus formed the boundarv 
and both Sindh and the Punjab formed part of his 
empire. Oyer Gujerat, modem U.P., Matwa 
Central India and Rajput an a also he had established 
his persona] government and most of the land 
mcluded m these regions was subject to his authority. 
The states south of the Narbada were held bv 
tributary vassal chiefs. But there is no evidence of 
Bihar and Bengal acknowledging his authority, 
Alaud^ felt so proud of these rictories that he 
^led himself a second Alexander. Amir Khusrau 
^ us^ num^us epithets along with his name and 
he prefers callmg him the caliph of the age. 
Relations with the Mongols; 

At witnessed other conquerors also. But 

Maudi^ s success becomes far more creditable 
when It IS remembered that while these conquest! 
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were ■ going on, Alauddin l^d to fdce formidable 
foreign invasions as well. The Mongol invasions 
in the time of Alanddin were far more dangerous 
than under Balban< But while Balban^ was so 
terrified that he dared not leave the capital, Ala- 
uddin without interfering with the course of 
conqucshi made such an excellent arrangement on 
the frontiers after defeating the Mongols that the 
fear of their invasions was considerably reduced. 

Mongol iNVASiows: 

After the death of Cliangez, his successors 
founded a number of indepcEvdent states mutudly 
hostile to one another. The invasions in the time 
of Balban and Jalaluddin w-crc letl by the servants 
of the Ilkhans of Persia, But in the reign of Ala- 
uddin, it was Daud Khan (1272-1306) the ruler 
of Central Asia who sent repeated invasions into 
India. He wished to put an end to the power of 
the Ilkhans, With this object in view, he captured 
Ghazni which brought him very close to the front¬ 
iers of India. When he heard the news of Jalal- 
uddin’s murder, he thought of sending a large 
army into India for capturing the Sultanate of 
Delhi before the new rtder had consolidated his 
position. Therefore he sent his invading ^mies six 
times between 1297 and 1306 and Alauddin had to 
face seious difficuhies because of them. 

Kadar (1297-1298): 

The first Mongol invasion came oif in 1297 
when Kadar Led into India an army of 1,00,000 
soldiers. He aimed at occupying Sindh, Multan 
and the Punjab. He rushed forward to Lahore, 
plundering and pillaging on the way. Alauddm 
sent Zafar Khan and Ulugh Khan against turn. 
They engaged them near Jalandhar and inflict^ 
such sc^'crc losses on tlicm tlvat the>* lost 20,000 in 
killed and wounded while numerous Mongols along 
ivith their women and children were captured. 
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Wiled and their heads were sent to 

Alauddin. 

SALOt (t 298 >j 2 ^): 

stung Daud to the quick and he sent 
the following year another army under Said! to 
avenge it. It enter^ Sindh and seized Siwistan 
i Sen wan. Alauddin sent 2 afar K.han against 

him. The latter besieged the fort, captured the 
Mongol chie6 and carried them to Delhi. His 
success was so marvellous that both Ulugh Khan 
and the Sultan became jealous of him rather than 
be pleased with him. 

QjrrLucH Khwaja (1399): 

This second defeat caused further annoyance to 
Daud who now sent 2 lakhs of soldiers under his 
able son Qtitlugh Khwaja. He crossed the Indus 
without encountering any serious opposition and 
proceeded at such tremendous speed towards Delhi 
that the frontier garrisons failed to hold up his 
advance anywhere. The Mongols did not tarry 
anywhere on the way because they had set before 
themselves the goal of capturing the capital and 
rolling up the Sultanate of Delhi for good. To 
escape the horrors of a Mongol advance, tlie people 
lymg on their route fled to Delhi. The Mongols 
tried to cut off supplies which added to thcsufferfm?s 
of the atizens of Delhi. ° 

Alauddin called a council of war to settle his 
strategy. Alanlmulk recommended a defensive war 
But the Sultan rejected his advice and said that if 
he shut himself inside the fort his credit would sink 
so low that he would neither be able to show his 
face in the harem nor direct the affairs of go\''cni- 
ment. He ihcretbre decided in favour of an open 
engagement. Urgent summons were sent to all 
provincial governors to come to the capital with 
their respective contingents. 


takohi (1303) ao7 

Wlicn necessary preparatioiiB had been made, 
Alauddin launched an attack on the Mon gob. 
Qitlugh KItwaja placed the right flank under 
Tamar Bugha while Hajlak held the left. He 
himself commanded ihe centre. Alauddin deputed 
Zafar Khan on the right and Ulugh Khan on the 
left while he himself assisted by Nusrat Khan held 
the centre. A reserve was set apart and placed 
under Ulugh Khan tvho was cliargi^ with the 
mponsibility of using it wherever reinforcement 
was deemed necessary. Other generals were ordered 
not to leave their posts without previous instructions 
to the contraiy. The day began with a fierce 
onslaught on either side all along the front. The 
Mongols attacked the right and the centre with 
great violence but Zafar Khan and his son Diter 
Khan launched such a vigorous counter-offensive 
that the Mongols were forced to fall back. Zafar 
Khan pressed this advantage home and forced 
them to break the engagement and flee, But he 
threw discretion to the winds when he went as far 
as 18 Kf>s in pursuit of them. As he turned back, 
he found his way cut ofi’ by the familiar ambus¬ 
cade party of ten ^ousand. The Sultan sent him no 
reinforcements and he was killed. Qutlugh Khwaja 
fell ill on the way and died. 

Taughi (1303J: 

Within threi^ years there had been as man^ fierce 
Mongol invasions. But the soldiers ofAlauddin^ had 
always got the better of them and bad inflicted 
severe losses on them, killing thous^ds of Mongols 
and their women and children. This made Mongob 
shy of attack for some time and upto 1303 there 
was no Mongol invasion. Brides, Daud was much 
too busy during this period trith his wars in Central 
Asia. Relieved from there, he sent Targhi at the 
bead of an army of t,20,000 soldiers. Targhi was 
specially chosen for this job because he was an 
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excellent general and had previous firat-hand know¬ 
ledge of rndia. 

Targlii followed thestrat<^gy of the last canvpaign 
and daah^ on towards Delhi at such speed that it 
became impossible to hold him up on the way, 
Alauddin was at the moment besieging Chitor and 
he had sent away an army to Bengal and Warangal, 
Consequently when he hastily returned to Dellii he 
Found that he did not have adequate forces for 
meeting the enemy in battle. Zafar Khan and 
Ulu^h Khan who had wide experience of Mongol 
tacdcs were already dead. The Mongols tightened 
their stranglehold on Delhi so efTcedvdy that reinfor¬ 
cements could not read I him From any quarter, 
Alauddin took defensive precautions around his camp 
but he had little hope of success this time. He, 
therefore, bcscedied Nizamuddin Auiiya to pray to 
god to avert the Mongol danger. The ciriaens of 
Dclii] were in 3 . state of panic and were engaged 
in constant prayeit to escape the horrors of a 
Mongol occupation. All of a sudden, after a dose 
siege of oyer 40 days, the Mongols one day struck 
camp and retreated liome* 


,'kL[ Beg, TAftTAtj and Takghi (1305): 

Mongols returned to the fray again in i^or;. 
The chief command was this time entrusted to Ali 
^nd he was accompanied by Tartaq and 
largm, Ineir movement was carefully directed 
tmt fates were against them. Targhi was killed on 
me way. Other generals rushed on to Amroha 
but their retreat was att off by Malik Naik, a Hindu 
convert, whom Alauddin sent against them at the 
head 0130,000 horse. The Mongols suffered an- 
othN defeat and their leaders along with 8000 
soldiers were captured. The captives were paraded 
deadhi^^ streets of Delhi and then tortured to 
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I^iBALMANDA (1306-I307): 

The last important Mongol invasion took place 
ill 1306 when Iqbalmanda and Kub^ led an army 
of about 50,000 into India, They divided themselves 
into two groups, Kubak took the northerly route 
with an intent to reach the Ravi. Iqbaltnanda took 
a slightly southerly route and reached as far as 
Nagor. Malik Kafur and Ghazi Malik first inter¬ 
cepted Kubak on the Ravi, inflicted a defeat on Mm 
and made him a captive. Next they turned against 
Iqbalmanda and overtaking him at Nagor delivered 
such a sharp attack that it was with difficulty that 
Iqbalmanda could save his life while practically the 
vmole of his army was anniliilated, leaving a 
remnant of 3000 survivors alone. After this, the 
Mongols never led any large force into India for 
the next twenty years. Baud himself died in 1306 
and a war of succession started. Mutual quarrels of 
Mongol states became more intensified after Baud’s 
death and they had no leisure to think of anywhere 
beyond central Asia, 

Mongol policy op Alauddin : 

Alauddin’s strategy for checking and defeating 
the Mongols was largely based on the policy of 
Balban. But he made certain changes and improve¬ 
ments as well. Like Balban he too repaired old forts 
and built new ones wherever necessary. Buring 
this period, the Mongols had pressed forward to the 
capital itself. Therefore he took special precaudop 
for the security of the capital, A new fort was built 
at Siri and the Delhi fort was repaired and improv¬ 
ed. For the defence of these forts as well as for 
conquest and internal security, he raised «m enor¬ 
mous army of 4,75,000 soldiers. For keeping the 
army efficient and active, he introduced regular 
parades, periodical inspection of troops and brand¬ 
ing of horses. For improving the strength, mobility 
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and stamina of his cavalry, ht purchased horses of 
finer breeds and arranged for breeding quality horses 
in the royal stables. The army was distributed ah 
over the empire but the capital and the frontier 
outposts were garrisoned by ihe pick of the army. 
He invented and improved some war-weapnns too 
such as stone-throwing machines or catapults. He 
adapted his tartics to the needs of the hour and 
sometimes threw pallisades or sank ditches for the 
protection of his troops. He made judicious use of 
elephants. He had speciaJ informers for finding 
out true state of affairs in the enemy camp. To 
keep his generals alert and faithful, he adopted a 
number of measures such as, effective espionage, 
improvement in means of communication and insti- 
lution of postal arrangements. He knesv the mettle 
of Mongol soldiers. That is why he appointed his 
best generals on the frontier who were noted for 
their wide experience and indomitable courage, 
Zafar Khan, Ulugh Khan, Ghazi Malik, Malik Naik 
and Malik Kafur were known to, and feared by, the 
Mongols, When a Mongol horse would refuse 
water, they used to say ‘Hast thou seen Zafar Khan?’ 
It was because of the high abilities of his generals 
that Atauddin was able to beat back the enemy 
again and again. To overawe and frighten the 
Mongols, he inflicted ruthless tortures on Mongol 
captives and had towers kiilt of their heads. Inspj te 
of all this, Mongols continued to pour in as long as 
Daud was alive. When on his death Mongol power 
showed signs of weakness, Ghazi Malik started his 
annual raids into their teriitory. Thus having 
remained on the defeosive tiil 1306, Alauddin took 
the offensive against them after that year and 
struck such terror in their hearts that they disabused 
their minds of invading India altogetbcr. 

Ltutts to his success: 

Alauddin had rolled back the Mongols each time 
and had inflicted crushing defeats on them except 
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on one occasion. He captured their leaders and 
punished them severely. He did not allow the 
Mongols to find a footing in the Punjab and drove 
them away beyond the Indus. But he could not 
seal his frontier against them. Twice had the 
Mongols laid seige to Delhi, once they had pene¬ 
trated as fai' deep as Amroha while on another 
occasion they had reached Nagor in Rajasthan. 
The besieging army in 1303 was so poweriiil that 
e\'en Alauddm bad dismayed for safe^. Therefore 
while conceding that Aiauddin was always victorious 
against the Mongols, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
cause of iheir defeat was not the excellent arrange¬ 
ment on the frontiers but the courage, ability and 
vigour of his generals and soldiers. 

Causes of Mongol defeat: 

There were other causes too which contributed to 
the defeat of the Mongols. Alauddin’s star was on 
the ascendant so that during hours of crisis some¬ 
thing turned up which brought success to him. 
The masses^ terribly afraid of Mongol barbarities, 
offered all cooperation to the Sultan against them. 
This also rendered the task of the Mongols more 
difficult than before. Besides, many evils had crept 
into the organisation of the Mongols. They were 
engaged in internecine quarrels so that nothing to 
speak of the total strength of the Mongols as a 
whole, full resources of even a single Mongol state 
could not be used against India because it had to 
provide simultaneously for defence against its neigh* 
hours. In the second place, the Mongols had 
acquired so much wealth and territory that they 
were leading a Ufe of luxury and ease so tliat their 
former vigour, capacity and endurance were lost. 
They were no longer the invinciblcs of the days of 
Ghangcz. Thirdly, the Mongols carried their women 
and children with them. This reduced their speed 
and made them more vulnerable against the enemy. 
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Presence of so many non-combatants complicated 
problems of supplies also. Lastly, Mongols would 
not stay for long in any theatre of war and their 
incapacity for laying successful sieges was proverbial. 

Effect of Mongol invasions ; 

These invasions exercised a powerful influence on 
the position of the sovereign and the people of India. 
Ill order to teTrorlse the people into submissions, 
Mongols inflicted on them great cr uelties. Numerous 
towns and villages were destroyed, thousands and 
even lakhs of people were massacred and property 
lA orth crores was seized. Because of the fear of the 
Mongols, popular attitude tow'ards the Sultan 
became more tespecdul. This added to tlie strength 
of the sovereign. Increase in the strength of the 
army affected the complexion of the government 
and Sultan became a military autocrat. The 
military and administrative reforms introduced by 
the Sultan as a defence against the Mongols also 
added to his autocracy. Tlie army raised to fight 
the Mongols entailed Heavy expenditure. To meet 
this as well as to provide practical training to the 
army, the Sultan followed a policy of extensive 
conquests. Thus ihcfcarof the Mongols, indirectly 
led to 'he expansion of the empire. The character 
of the Sultan also underwent a change. Formerlv 
he used to talk of world conquest and foundation of 
a new religion. Bu t he now became a hard realist. 
Alauddin was also able to get rid of inconvenient 
generals by throwing them against the Mongols, 
In the early part of his reign most of the Jatali 
nobles were deputed on the north-western frontier 
and got killed there. Later, when his suspicions 
were aroused by the valour and ability of Zafar 
Khan, he got him killed by the Mongols by omitting 
to send a relieving force for his assistance. Thus 
the Mongol invasions did more good than harm to 
Alauddin. 
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Reforms of Alauddin: 

If Alauddin’s work were confined 10 conquests 
alone, even then he would have ranked aniong the 
great Sultans of Delhi. But he was no mere mih- 
tarist. He introduced many valuable changes in 
the military and civil organisation of the state and 
he adopted a number of measures to improve the 
morals of his people. 

Fear of rebellion : 

Alauddin had secured the throne murder. He 
had therefore a constant apprehension that the 
Jalali nobles might at any time rise against him. 
Secondly, in the absence of any definite Jaw of 
succession anybody could aspire to capture the throne 
by a successful revolution. Past h^istory of the 
Snhanatc bore ample evidence of this. _ Before the 
Ranthambhor campaign, the Sultan did not l^vc 
to face any rebellion, Otily Mongol converts had 
mutinied near Jalor and they had been easily 
suppressed. During Ranthambhor campai^ Aqat 
Khan had almost succeeded in assassmating him, 
Umar andMangu had sought to become independent 
and Haji Maula had not only captured the capital 
but had started ruling the state on behalf of a 
puppet whom he had placed on the throne. .All 
this forced Alauddin to think furiously aMut the 
security of his life and integri ty of his empire. 

Causes OF rebellion: 

He therefore called a meeting of his principal 
nobles and discussed with them the causes ofrevoit._ 
The assembly came to the conclusion that one of 
(lie principal causes ctf rebellion was lack of du^t 
contact between the ruler and the ruled so ih^ th^e 

vras a deep»seated belief among the pe^le that the 
king was utterly unconcerned about their welfare. 
They therefore remain apathetic towards the Sultan 
Q|i because of the influence of local people even turn 
hostile. Consequently, when any governor rise? 
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into rebellioni the local population either collabo¬ 
rates with him or remains a silent spectator of 
things and oSers no resistance to him. Hindu leaders 
such as Muqaddamsj Chaudhris, barons, chiefs etc., 
find dependence galling and seek utmost indepen¬ 
dence. They therefore try to amass wealth, use it 
for recruiting personal followers and in pursuance of 
their own selfish interests join any local rebel against 
the Sultan. 

In the second place, there is insufficienf control 
of the centre ovcrlocal officers. They are, therefore, 
free to save money which they utilise in preparing 
for rebellion. Besides, powerful nobles give feasts 
to one another where wine is freely served. Under 
the influence of liquor they start speaking out 
treason and this gradually leads to the lormaiion of 
dangerous couspiraci^. Lastly, nobles are free to 
contract marriages according to their own sweet 
will. This leads to formation of powerful groups 
which affects the power of the sovereign and it 
often happens that if action is contemplated against 
one person scores of other nobles might take up his 
cause so that for fear of thdr joint opposition, the 
Sultan has often to overlook their faults and to 
follow a weak-kneed policy. 

Laws against the nobiuty; 

The Sultan made a number of laws to keep the 
nobles under control. He prohibited public manu¬ 
facture or sale of wine. Use of wine in feasts or 
private gatherings was declared a penal ofTenct. 
When habitual addicts pleaded their case before 
the Sultan, they were issued special individual 
licenses for manufacturing it in the privacy of their 
own houses and taking it in utter privacy without 
any companions. The nobles were also forbidden 
to fix up marriages without obtaining previous 
approval of the Sultan. A similar restriction was 
placed on feasts and festive gatherings. He had 
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thf accourH.5 of local officers strictly audited and 
left them no more money than was essential for a 
decent living. He assumed control over the iMal 
coniingents also. Tlidr recruitment, piling, 
discipline, transfer, promotion etc., now rested in the 
hands of the soverei^. He stopped paying the 
soldiers in land and introduced eash salaries. At 
the same time, he tried to scrutinise whether the 
local govemot^ maintained the sllpulated number 
of troops and paid them regularly and in full or not . 
This considerably axed the military autonomy of 
local officers and prov'incial go\ ernors. He insti¬ 
tuted an efficient espionage. All over the empire 
there wiis a net-work of diligent informers who 
tried to find out all persons of doubtful loyalties 
and sent reports of their conduct to the Sultan. 
To ensure rapid delivery of such reports, the Sultan 
established news-carriers at convenient centres and 
improved communications between important towns 
and forts. Similar laws were made against Hindu 
fh i pfi also, a reference to w*hich would be made 
later and he tried to wean the masses away from 
them by showing greater concern for their protec¬ 
tion and welfare. The Sultan also made it a rule to 
get rid of all suspects by whatever means possible 
so that there may be no complications in future, 

Jaiali nobles ; 

He thus completely weeded Jalali tum»coats 
who had joined him in consideration of gold or 
office. They were all charged with treason against 
dicir former master and all their property was con¬ 
fiscated. They were then seized, blinded and thrown 
into prison where they later died. 

Other nobles: 

As indicated earlier, he bad planned to send 
Zafar Khan to Bengal when his suspicions were 
aroused against him. He bad even thought of 
poisoning mm. But to his great relief he was killg 
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ill course of fighiiitg against the Mongols. If the 
Sultan had sent him timely aid, he might have 
succeeded in breaking the Mongol trap. But the 
Sultan preferred his death to victory. He therefore 
let him alone and when news was brought of his 
death, he showed no regrets. Instead, he charged 
him with insubordination in pursuing the enemy 
without reference to the SuStan, Similarly, when 
the Sultan learnt that during tlie Ranthambhor 
campaign Ulugh Klian on receiving the report of 
his alleged murder by Aqat Khan had remarked * 

that there was nothing to worry even if he was dead ] 

for his brother was still alive to take his place, he 
became suspicious about his intentions and desired 
hJs death. He is tlierefbrc said to have poisoned 
him when he was proceeding from Rantliambhor . 

to Delhi. Tius shows that the Sultan was unwilliug | 

to spare even his own brother. Third great general ' 

of Alauddin’s early days w^as Nusrai Khan. He was 
appointed Kotwal of Delhi in 1297. He treated 
everybody with such severity that he became a 
general terror to all. He was, therefore replaced by 
Alaulmulk. During his last years, his eai^ were 
poisoned against Alap Khan and he allowed Kafui 
to have him murdered. It was only on grounds of 
suspicion that he had thrown his owti sons into 1 

prison, Alauddin also took another deadly precau- \ 

tion. Whenever there was a rebellion, not only 
active participants but all those who were in any 
way connected vrith the rebel w'ere also punished 
lest they should have had a hand in inciting or 
aiding him. Punishing women and children of 
culprits had become something like a penal ritual 
of the day. The extreme example of this was the 
murder of Fakhruddin’s descendants simply because 
Haji Maula, the rebel, had once been in his employ. 

This indicates to what lengths the Sultan was 
willing to go in the interests of his own security 
and peace of the realm. 
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Administration op justice: 

Alauddin made satisfactory arrangements for die 
administration of justice also. Before his time, all 
legislation was based on the skufwL Alauddin did 
not repudiate die jAar/flf but he enunciated the 
principle that state la\vs should conform to needs of 
the hour and interests of the people, "^us laws of 
the state which had so far been sectarian and com* 
munal became national. To ensure speedy and 
efficient justice, he increased the number of judges 
and although some of them iverc not gnite fit for 
their office, most of them were learned, incorruptible 
and efficient. For the assistance of the judges, a 

? olice force was also organised. Every town had a 
otwal who was head of the local police as svell. 
There was an intelligence staff also which helped in 
detection of crimes and apprehension of criminals. 
Alauddin’s spies were so efficient that nothing escap¬ 
ed their eyis and ears. Even die greater barons 
were afraid of talking freely in their houses. The 
penal laws of the time provided for sevete punish¬ 
ments such asvbiting the crime of one on the mMy, 
cutting eyeballs out of their sockets,^mutilations 
torture to secure confessions and imprisonment in 
such horrible jails that few survived the period of 
their imprisonment. Alauddin had thus exceeded the 
severity even of Baiban’s penal code. 

Military reforms: 

Most of the reforms relating to the armed forces 
have been mentioned already either in connection 
with the Mongols or measures against the nobility. 
Like armies of the past, his army also contain^ 
cavalry, infantry and elcphantry. Cavalry was still 
the mainstay of the army. The Sultan therefore 
tried to perfect this branch of the army. He imported 
quality horses, secured a number of good horses 
from the Mongol killed and wounded and from 
the Deccan states also he tried to secure some of 
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their best horses and elephants. He also tried to 
breed good horses inside the land. Soldiers did not 
always maintain good horses. The Sultan took 
various measures to ensure this. He branded the 
horses so that substitution should not be possible. 
The soldiers that brought their own horses received 
a higher salary while those who maintained two 
horses got an extra allowance for that. Barani’s 
statements about the saLirics of the soldiers have 
been misunderstood by Ferishta and other later 
authors. But consideration of the entire avai lab le 
data suggests that the Sultan paid 78 lankas a year 
for the maintenance of an additional horse. To 
make sure that the soldier and his mount were in a 
fit state, he held occasional mu sters of tro ops. In 
order to bring the army under his'impHciTobedience, 
he made it a central institution directly under the 
charge of the Sultan. He approved all recruitments 
to the army and paid cash salaries to soldiers from 
the royal exchequer. Only those were eligible For 
recruitment who were well*versed in riding, fencing 
and use of war-weapons. There was perhaps no 
special provision for regular parades. The proper 

S 'acc for training was the field of battle itself. 

ence in order to kee^ the army efficient, war had 
to be constantly carried on in one sphere or the 
other. During mtervab of peace he employed the 
soldiery, asunder Balban, in hunting parties. 

We have no knowledge about the internal orga¬ 
nisation of the army. May be between the ordinary 
trooper and the local r^mcntal or divisional com¬ 
mander there were no intennediate officers and at 
the time of war the Sultan nominated one of them 
as Commander-in-chief. The cluef of military staff 
was ^Ued Anz-i^mumalik. During the Warangal 
expedition, the Ark was placed under Kafur. When 
the Sultan was personally present, he acted as the 
commander-in-chief. Seniority in the army was 
probably detennined by the number of troops assign- 
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ed to an ofEcer and this latter depended on the 
personality of the nobleman concerned, importajice 
of the fort or the province held by him and the 
attitude of the people whom he had to govern. 

Similarly, there is difference of opinion among 
scholars about the salaries of various grades of 
soldiers. 'ITie salary of a foot soldier was prohably 
78 tanias a year. A trooper who had no horse of 
his own and was supplied one by the state, maintain^ 
at its own expense, received i ^6 tankas a year. If 
a soldier furnished and maintained a horse himself, 
he received 234 tankas a year. Those who main¬ 
tained two hors^ got 7® tankas extra that is 312 
tankas a year. 

Market regulations: 

The rates of salary mentioned above were not 
adequate for a comfortable living. But the Sultan 
was un willing to increase them. Hence he tried ^e 
alternative method of increasing the purchasing 
power of the tanka by price control and regulation 
of markets. He fixed prices of all articles of daily 
use and took special measures to enforce the schedule 
of prices on all traders and merchants. He had 
also to provide for strict adherence to rules so that 
there may be no loop-holes in the scheme 
Officers of the market : 

The entire scheme of market regulation was en¬ 
trusted to the care of a diwan-i-Tiyasat and he ap¬ 
pointed Yaqub to fill this office. For different trades 
a separate market was instituted and was placed 
under a separate shakn a. Malik Qabul was thesAflAaa 
in the grain markCfwhile Yaqub himself acted as 
the skahna in the cloth market. There were similar 
shahuts for horse-market, cattle-market etc.^ Below 
the shaJinas there were a number of barufs who 
checked prices, weights and measures and supervis^ 
general aTrangements of the market and sent daily 
reports to the Sultan. There were some secret 
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reporters also. They were called munkias. They 
too sent their reports but direct to the Sultan. 

Organisation of markets: 

Each market had some special problems of its 
own but there were seme common problems too. 
As the Sultan had reduced the prices of all commo¬ 
dities, it was possible that merchants might refuse 
to sell their goods at those prices tf^cy might create 
artificial scarcity and attribute it^o price control so 
that the people themselvc^night oppose the whole 
scheme. Brokers lost lIBr employment because 
prices had been permanently fixed. They were a 
class of clever people who had been charging a 
commission both from the seller and the buyer. 
Having lost their trade, ^ they might instigate the 
traders to create dijflicultics. Famine, drought or 
reduced imports might also create problems. The 
merchants might oubvardly agree to conform to rules 
and yet they might defraud the people by undcr- 
weighment, under-measuring or substitution of a 
lower grade article for a higher grade one. 

The Sultan issued detailed regulations to meet the 
various difficulties and problems. Merchants were 
classified broadly into two catcgorieS“(i) importers 
who supplied the wants of local markets, (2) whole¬ 
salers and retailers who had their shops in the market 
and dealt with the consumers. Lists of merchants 
of both the categories for each trade were prepared 
and each one of them was asked to apply lor a 
trading license. They gave written undertakings to 
bring die requisite commodides in sufficient quantity 
at the right time and to sell them at prices fixed 
by the state. They were then issued licenses for 
trade. They were asked to bring their women and 
children to the capital and they were given cleady 
to understand that if there was any trouble in the 
markedng arrangements because of their individual 
or coUecuve action, they will all be held responsible 
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for this aad not only they but their womca and 
children would also be punished for this. ^ On proper 
supplies and distribution depended the life of lacs of 
people. The Sultan was determined to infiict the 
severest punishment on those who played with the 
lives of people* The result was that ordinarily 
supplies never ran short. The brokers were driven 
out of the market on pain of severe punishment in. 

they were found anywhere near or in the market. 
Costly and rare articles such as fine silks^ woollem, 
brocades, cosmetics etc., could be had only by sp^ial 
permits issued on the basis of applications subnutted 
to Diujan-i-nji'arfli stating the quantity needed aad 
the purpose for which it was required* It was 
enquired into whether the buyer really wanted the 
commodity for his own use^ If it was discovered 
that he had indulged in black-marketing he wm 
severdy taken to task for tliis. ' Grain was k^t in 
reserve in government stores and was supplied to 
the merchants to tide over difficulties resultant from 
[amines and droughts. During emergcncire, re* 
course was had to rationing and no family on 
such occasions was supplied more than 6 or 7 seers 
of cereals at a time. To keep an eye over the 
traders and to keep them on the right path, 
there were secret and public informers ^ and 
inspectors. Merchants were heavily punish^ 
if even the slightest irregularity was detected. Public 
whipping, kicking them out of the market, making 
up deficiency in weightment by cutting from the 
trader’s haunches an equal quantity of flesh, were 
some of the usual punishments. Consequently, 
although in the beginning tlie traders offered some 
opposition but later they reconciled themsdves to 
low profits and obeyed die regulations of the state 
as long as * 41 auddin was alive^ The Sultan assured 
to the traders certain privileges and facilities also. 
Their margin of profits was no doubt reduced but 
there was no apprehension of loss in any oonrin- 

\ 
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eeacy. Whenever necessary he advanced them 
bans for purchase of articles and if the cost price 
was higher than the fixed price for sale, the trader 
was aJlow<Nl a certain percentage on the total sale 
and the entire loss of the transaction svas borne by 
the state. In regard to purchases from towns or 
villages, the Sultan issued orders to local officers to 
procure the article or articles in question from the 
original producer at rates fixed by the government 
for the purpose. The merchant was thus saved the 
bother of haggling for prices. Copies of schedules 
of prices were supplied to skahnas^ barids^ munkias^ 
traders and the Diwan-i’^riyasut. The merchants did 
not have to waste time and energy in effecting sales 
to the customers. 

The rates for cereals fixed by the Sultan included 
the following: 

Wheat jitab per md. i md. == i2>i4sers 

’ in modem weight. 

Barley 4 „ „ i silver tanka - 64 

jitals (Thomas) 

Gram, Rice and Urd 

5 jitals per md. ^ a » = 48 

jitals (Nelson Wright). 

Names of all those who dealt with carrying 
trade in cereals were registered in the office of 
Malik Qabul. Those who supplied the wants of 
Delhi were permitted to purchase it from Bayana 
and Doab. Local officers were instructed to direct 
(he tenants to retain only as much grain as was 
needed for their domestic use and to sell away all 
surpluses just afVer husking and winnowing was 
over. Name of the merchant and the rate of pro¬ 
curement were also mentioned in the same faiman. 
Those who did not wish to part Avith th^r grain 
were first persuaded to do so. But if gentle persua¬ 
sion had no effect, their fk>rn was forcibly seized 
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and they were suitably punished. In order to keep 
the royal stores fully stocked, he made it a rule 
that in the Doab land revenue should be realized 
in kind instead of in cash; Whenever supplies ran 
I short or were disrupted because of failure of crops 
or some other reason, merchants and citizens were 
supplied their wants from just these stores. Because 
of these various measures, there was ho shortage or 
I scarcity of grains at any time. Residents of neigh¬ 
bouring villages also purchased cheap corn from the 
regulated markets. This practically solved the 
problem of food. 

Cloth market; 

Cloth was comparatively dear. If the cloth- 
dealers sold at government rates, they were likely 
to suffer a loss. Consequently nobody w^ willing 
to take a license for cloth-dealer.^ Alauddin, there¬ 
fore, assigned this trade to Multani dealers on special 
terms. They undertook die work more or less ^ 
stale agents and were paid on a commission basis. 
They were given advances from state treasury for 
purchase of cloth at whatever rates available. After 
selling it at rates fixed by the Sultan, they deposited 
the sale proceeds in the state treasury and received 
from the government a commission irrespective of 
I profit or loss. Thus govemTnent had to start a sort 
of state trading in doth. Ordinary or coarse cloth 
was fairly cheap. But fine cloth and silks were very 
costly. The rates quoted by Barani indude the 
following: 


Delhi silk ib tankas 

per pi»:e 

Silhati fine ^ 6 „ 


„ middling 4 n 

n 

, „ coarse 2 ,, 

a 

Longcloth fine 1 tanka 

per 20 yds. 

„ coarse i „ 

Ji 4^ 

Bedshects 10 jitals 

per piece 
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OmeR. coumodities: 


Similarlyi prices of other accessaries of life were 
also fixed and satisfactory arrangements were made 
for their wholesale and retail trade. Some of the 
rates were as follows: 


Horses (first grade) 
Horses (second grade) 
Horses (third grade) 
Ponies 

Cows (first grade) 

„ (ordinary) 


100-120 tankas each 


80-90 

11 

'J 

65-70 

ft 

7f 

10-25 

ft 

tf 

10-12 

■at 
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Maidservant (good looking) 2o-(!(o 


,, (ordinary) 
Boy-servants 
The co^rTROIXED area: 


5 -^* 

ao-30 




This price-control and regulation of markets 
a];>pUed to Delhi ^one or to the whole empire is 
still a moot question. Barani sometimes seems to 
refer to Delhi alone while at other places he 
generalises for the whole empire. But the crucial 
thing to remember in this connection 13 that the 
Sultan had enforced price control essentially for 
the convenience of the army. The army was spread 
all over the empire and everywhere it received the 
same salar>'. Consequently, unless this applied to 
all cantonment towns, it could not meet the require¬ 
ments of the array, ft therefore stands to reason 
that either pncc-control applied to all provincial 
head-quarters and fort-towns where the entire 
arrang^ent was a mere replica of the arrangements 
at Delhi so that no special mention of each place 
WM thought nectary or that the government made 
all us purchases for the army at Delhi and arranged 
for supply of commodities to the soldiers throughout 

me empire through the commissariat department of 
the army. 
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Alauddin's measures regarding price*conLrol and 
regularion of markets could no' be welcomed by the 
business community because it cut dosvri profits and 
removed all chance of making ^ special gams by 
fraud or personal ability- It is on record tliat 
during die earlier part of the reim there was con¬ 
siderable opposidon to it. But Aiauddin ultimately 
succeeded in enforcing his regulations b^ause he 
ensured a constant flow of adequate supplies to the 
market and exercised strict super\'ision over tltc 
market and awarded deterrent puiiisluncnts to all 
those who disregarded his orders. TJve officers of 
the state acted widi great zeal and impardality 
because of the fear ot the Sultan and excellence of 
their personal diaractcr. But if die>^ were found to 
be la-x or lenient they too were punished like com¬ 
mon offenders. Once when price of com greatly 
apprecialed, Malik Q:ibul recommended a slight 
enhancement in govern[ncnt rates. The, Sultan felt 
that he Isad probably been bribed by the corn 
dealers. Consequently he had him publicly flogged 
for this little offence. The result was that alt 
officers vigorously enforced royal regulations widiout 
any dcnnir. The order to test the efficiency of 
government employees and the honesty of business¬ 
men, the Sultan would occasionally send young bo^s 
for marketing and if tliere was anything wrong it 
was referned to Diw^n-i-Tij^dsat who w'oiild 
the dealer concerned severely to task. Thus nobody 
dared oppose tlic scheme enforced by the Sultan, 
The business community must have remained 
suUenlv hostile because market regulations of the 
Sultan cut at the \ ery root of the wealtli of *Big 
Business'. 

Land Revenue policy: 

The measures enumerated above deprived the 
nobility, business community and soldiery of all 
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their superfluous wealth and they were left just 
enough to live in reasonable comfort. It was, 
therefore, too much to expect that the Sultan would 
leave landlords and peasants untouched. The 
Sultan introduced a number of important measures 
in this sphere also. He thought that those who 
owned landed property gradually became rich even 
without doing any hard work. TJie>', therefoie, 
grew proud and paid scant regard to royal regula¬ 
tions or local ofliciab. If an attempt was m^e to 
punish them they rose in rebellion. According to 
an old Persian adage, wealth, women and land were 
the eternal causes of conflict among men and com¬ 
munities. Alauddin was determined to root out the 
evil completely. 

His first regulation converted all the land of the 
empire into Khalsa (i. e. under direct control of the 
state). Thus all land held as inam (gift), mik 
(personal property) or wag/ was resumed. The 
only concession allowed to some was that they were 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their original holding 
But they and their legal heirs were deprived of all 
rights of ownership. 

Causes of Dis-SATKFAono.v against Hindu chiefs: 

^side Muslim landowners, there were many 
Hindu chieft as weU. There were a number of com¬ 
plaints against them. The Turkish state in India 
had established no direct contact with the peasant. 
The state realized Its tax through local landlords 
and chiefs. Baram calls these middlemen Mugad- 
tutTfiSj Khots and_ Chsudhris, They rack-rented the 
peasant and having pmd a portion of thdr collec- 
tions to the state officials misappropriated the rest 
thmsdves. Even when they paid state dues regu- 
lady they realized the tax on their personal hold¬ 
ing from the tenantry of the ullage. They 
wouW soinctiracs engage m cattle-breeding and con¬ 
vened arable land in to grazing fields for their private 
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use alone. On this land also, they paid no tax, 
although they derived great profits from cattle trade, 
'^ey had thus grown fairly rich. They w’ould not 
submit to local Muslims and assumed great airs. 
They used fine clotlis and gold ornaments, chewed 
betels, and w’eni about riding on horses and withheld 
government dues as soon as the central power 
became tveak. In case of rebellion by local Turkish 
officers, they whole-heartedly supported them in 
order to evade payment of taxes and secure a share 
in the general plunder. 

Measures against them ; 

Alauddin resolved to put an end to the power, 
pelf and pride of these middlemen. He had accounts 
strictly audited and forced all local officers to clear 
all The latter in their turn dealt severely 

with all those middlemen who had been in arrears. 
If diey evaded payment or put up opposition, the 
local unit of the army was employed against them 
and all their property was confiscated to the state. 
They were thus compelled to pay the usual tax^. 
He also ordered examination of patwan^s papers m 
order to ascertain the size of individual holdings in 
each village. The middlemen were now forew to 
pay tax on their holdings themselves. They were 
also Required to pay a grazing tax on the^ basis of 
licads of cattle owned by them. The am^s were 
instructed to be particularly vigilant so that the 
patwari and the middlemen in collusion or separa¬ 
tely should not oppress the tenants and realize in 
any shape or form more than what is due. All those 
who offended against this law were severely punish¬ 
ed. Tlic result was tliat local landowners submitted 
to the authority of the state and lost all their 
gold and silver so iliat, as Barant says, they found 
it difficult even to provide a square^ med for thcii- 
dependants. All their vanity and pride disappeared 
und they were reduced to the status of ordinary 
tenants. 
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The land-tax: 

In the central region of the empire, land revenue 
was assessed on the basis of measurement and the 
share of the government was fixed at 4 of tlie pro¬ 
duce. This comprised Delhi, Palam, Rewari, Afghan- 
pur, Amroha, Badaun, Koil, Katchar, Samana, 
Sunn am, Lahore and Dipalpur. Formerly land 
revenue could be paid both in c^h and kind but 
when market-regulations were introduced, payment 
in kind was generally preferred by the Sultan, In 
portions of Malwa and Rajputana also the same 
system was enforced. But measurement could not 
be enforced in Awadh, Gujerat, Sindh and most 
of Malwa and Rajputana. 

Realizing half of the produce was not contrary 
to Islamic law. But never before Iiad the tax been 
so heavy in India. The yiUag<>folk had to pay gkuri 
(house^tax?) and ckarai (gr^ing tax?) also. The 
peasant was not free to sell his produce at will even 
after he had made the above payments. He uas 
under an obligation to retain only as much as i,\ as 
needed for the requirements of Ids family and to sell 
away all surpluses to the person named by the govern¬ 
ment at rates fixed by it. As a result of these various 
rcgulatians, the peasant also had to spend most of 
his time in making both the ends meet 

Why did the Sultan impose 50% as land tax ? 
There is no unanimity of opinion in this regard. 
This however is undisputed that the general asm of 
Alauddln was to deprive all classes of their surplus 
wealth. He therefore eniianced ihc tax, where the 
sod ^vas comparatively fertile. Military budget of 
the state had increased and expenditure on the court 
and the royal household had also shot up. This 
necessitated heavier taxation and the Sultan pro¬ 
bably thought it best to enhance the land tax. Dr. 
Tripatlii suggest that it might have appeared less 
liea\7 Than it seems because the Sultan probably did 
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not press for ilic jizjra. Tlic Sultan might liave done 
so in pursuance of his secularisation of state policy 
and in the hope that the abolition of jizya would 
satisfy the people who would become better suppor¬ 
ters of bis regime. Qureshi is of opinion that as 
Alauddin had put down illegal exactions by Hindu 
Zamiiidars, patwaris and local officials, the burden 
on the taxpayer inspite of the enhancement could 
not have increased. On the contrary, his condition 
would have really clian^ed for the better because 
he could purchase all his requirements at a much 
lower price after market regulations had been enfor¬ 
ced and also because Alauddin had abolislicd many 
illegal imposts. But Dr. K.S, Lai asserts that Aland- 
din Khilji realized the ghari and ckarai in addi¬ 
tion to 50% of the produce as land-tax. He says 
that the Sultan oppressed the Hindu masses svith 
heavy taxes just as he had deprived the nobility' and 
the merchants of all their superfluous wealth. 

Similarly, there is some difference of opinion 
about charai (grazing tax) also. According to Bmani, 
it was levied on all cattle heads going to tlie village 
commons. But Ferishta says lliat two pairs of oxen, 
hvo buffaloes, ttvo cows and ten goals were exemp¬ 
ted from zAarai- Those who owned more than this 
minimum were alone liable to pay. ff this were so, 
at least 90% oftlie local population Avould have been 
exempt from charaL It should have weighed only on 
those who were engaged in cattle-breeding and dairy- 
fa rmin^', Among the Hindu middlemen also iherc 
were many who had converted tiieir fields into pas¬ 
tures and were engaged in cattlt^trade. All such 
people formerly paid no taxes although they owned 
land and made profits out of it. Hence Alauddin 
levied taxes from them also. 

State officials collected the taxes but they dealt 
with MuqaddamSf Chaudhris and Kkois and not direct¬ 
ly with the tenants. There were serious charges of 
comiption against them. The Sultan increased their 
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emoluments but punished all cases of bribery and 
comiprioa iti an exemplary manner. Barani says 
that ten thousand amils and karkuns were thus punish¬ 
ed and service in this department was consider^ 
so bad that only bolder spirits offered themselves for 
recruitment. People would not marrv' their daugh¬ 
ters to employees of this department. Realization 
of taxes from the tenants still remained in the hands 
of former collectors but there was a great change in 
their stattis. They were deprived of all privilege 
except ^at they got a percentage of total collections 
and enjoyed a little local prestige. Consequently, 
royal influence now infiltrated doum to the rural 
masses. 

Social reforms : 

Alauddin had considerably reduced the Influence 
of the uUwi in state-politics but this did not lead 
to as widespread discontent as in the days of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq or Akbar. Iherc were 
many reasons for this. He still retamed their 
monopoly in the appointments in the judicial de¬ 
partment. Though he did not always accept their 
advice, he would often consult them about law. 
This satisfied their vanity. To demonstrate his 
enthusiasm for Islam, he introduced many soda! 
reforms as well. Reference has already been made 
to prohibition, .sale and manufaettire of wine. He 
clo^ down gambling dens and punished gamblers 
severely. Those who preyed on the ignorance of 
the masses and practised witchcraft were stoned 
to death. Adul ter>' and pros dtution were also sought 
to be suppressed and women convicted of adultery 
were punished with death. These social reforms 
won for the Sultan esteem and support of the 
theologians. 

Death of Alauddin (tgrfi) : 

From ISM to 1313 there was in the life of 
Alauddin a tide of successes and when the peak had 
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been reached chere began an ebb of failures* He 
had spoilt his health by inordinate indulgence in 
pleasures of the flesh. He began to age before his 
time. But he did not change ^s ways of life. An 
unhealthy body soon sapped his mental vigour and 
constant flattery by courtiers made him obstinate, 
irritable and fidde^minded. 

His laws had offended all classes of people in 
one form or the other. Being informed of the 
Sultan's illness and failing health* they now started 
giving expression to their discontent. Distant pro¬ 
vinces rose in revolt. Harpaladeva, the ruler of 
Devagiri asserted his independence as soon as Kafur 
had Irft the Deccan, Shodiyas started their counter¬ 
offensive and forced Maldeva to sutrendw large 
parts of their kingdom. There were signs of 
rebellion in other regions also. All these reports 
caused great anguish to the ailing Sultan but he was 
helpless to do anything, 

Unfortunately, his trustworthy lieutenants were 
also dead and those that survived were allowed no 
access to the Sultan because of the influence of fCafur, 
The most powerfut man among the nobility was 
Malik Kafur who enjoyed the title of Taj-ul-mulk 
and the office of the Wazir. What was more* the 
Sultan had great infatuation for him and had b^n 
to see things through his eyes alone. The rival of 
Kafur was Alap Khan, the governor of Gujerat 
whose sister Mahru was now the principal consort 
and enjoyed the tide of Malika-i-jahan. Khiar 
Khan, the eldest son of Mahru had been declar^ 
heir-apparent to the throne although his capacity 
for that high office was much less than his fondness 
for luxury and pleasure. Consequently, after Alaud- 
din's death, Alap Khan was bound to become the 
most powerful man in the state, .Wap Khan had 
two daughters one of whom had married Khizr Khan 
and the other Shad! Khan. Kafur and Alap Khan 
had no love lost bettvecn them. Alauddin desired 
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. that his wife and children should pay all at ten don 
to him and do all that was possible for his rapid 
reco^'cry. But to his chagrin, lie foimd Maliru busy 
wiili the details arrcsU\niies attending the marriages 
of her sons. The heir-apparent, prince Khiar Kitan 
was so engrossed in his love for Devalraiii Uiat he 
had no time to attend to any tiling else in the world. 
This neglect stung Alauddin to the quick and wor¬ 
sened his condition. 

Kaftir exploited this situation to his best advan¬ 
tage, Assured of the affection and dotage of die 
Sidtan, he had opportunities of meeting him in 
utter privacy. At a convenient moment, he spoke 
against Alap Khan, Khi/r Khan and Malika*h 
jahan and insinuated that tlicy ivcrc only waiting 
for his death. Alauddin would not readily bcHca e 
it. But he was assailed by doubts and suspicions. 
Kafur took advantage of this state of his mind to 
secure the murder of Alap Khan. But he could 
not lay his hands on Alap Khan's brotlier. Kamal- 
uddin, the assassinator of Alap Klian was appointed 
to succeed him in the government of Gujerat. But 
the people were in such a rage that they not only 
would not accept Iiimbut sci;sed and killed him. 
Thus Gujerat too defied the authority of the cen tral 
Government. 

Kafur succeeded in poisoning the cars of the 
Sultan against Khiir Khan so that he was subjected 
to great indignities and was transferred to Amroha. 
He was later arrested and imprisoned at Gwalior 
from where he never emerged into freedom again. 
All theseblows were too much for the weakening 
nerves of the ailing Sultan. Consequently he pined 
away to deatli m 1316, Maybe K^ur had poisoned 
him after securing all power into his own hands. 
Ihus ended the career of this great conqueror and 
empire-builder, 
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'/F.jtT lMA TE OF AlAU DOIN r 

^ Alsuddiii’wssundoubiedly tlie grea test among die i 
Sultans of Delki. He established an undiluted i 
despotism by bringing tlie Turkish nobles, the uiemUt \J 
the Hindu landoivners, the business community and 
the masses to a state of common subjection to his 
authority. He carried militarism to its apotheosis, 
and demonstrated what an able and resolute sovereign 
could achieve in the sphere of government and , 
empire-building •merely by a dever manipulation y' 
the army. Alauddin was a man ot great dis- v'. 
cemmentj irrepressible courage and burning ambi- 
don. He was an excellent judge of men and much 
of hU success w'as due to right selection of persons j 
for carrying out iiis multifarious schemes. He would ; 
not compromise the high dignity of the sovereign 
but he was not so vain as to regard acceptance 
of other people’s suggestions as derogatory to his 
pride. He took a decision with due care and 
deliberation but once it had been made be would 
stick to it regardless of consequences. He w^ 
neither vain and obstinate like Muhammad bin 
Tuglduq nor a slave of liis passions like Kaiqufaad 
nor unduly afraid of Mongol incursions, like Balban. 

In many respects he anticipated Shcr Shall. Just 
like him, he had risen from humblest beginnings to 
the high office of the sovereign and had no scruples 
in using whatever means suited his piirpnse. Like 
Shcr Shah, he made novel experiments in government 
and adopted a religious policy which scrt'cd as a 
model for him. But in courage and heroism, he 
was perhaps greater. He initiated the conquest of 
the Deccan, ih'ove the Mongols beyond ^ Uie Indus 
and put an end to the fear of their inv^ions in 
future^ His policy struck new lines and in many 
respects served as a model for Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Sher Shah and Akbar. Price control 
and regulation of the market ivas unprecedented and 
yet it was a remarkable success so that black- 
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marketing* bribery, corruption or breakdown of 
mngement was unheard of. This speaks volumes in 
his favour. 

i^uddin was an ilUterate person but he made 
mis deficicnqf by occasionally consulting people 
earned m law. He had great respect for the 

^ regardless of time and 

place, Although an autocratic despot, he was gene¬ 
rally impartial m his approach so that it was 
imj^ossible to whip up passions against him on a 

racial or communai ba^is, 

V at times fiercely ruthless but 

It has bcOT conttmded that in the then circumstances 
it was impossible to govern with success without 
resort to such methods. It may be doubted whethS 

5?^ u , however, be noted that Ala- 
nddin s hand fell principally on tlie oppressors of 
the people viz., the nobles, soldiers, merchants and 
landowners. It is therefore not impossible that the 

Alauddin had his own faults. His nersonai 

His felarions 
.•^«“”«>tofhijfirsi wife waa 
Mcoriuig toBalban’j standards, unwonfr^ 

soveraga. He was selfish and arrogant, ciel anH 
unscrupulous ^d hb murder of Jafluddin Tis ^ 
wrst come. In pursuance of his aims he ™ 
heed to the sentimena and wishes of othen Nor 

*' obser»an«'of*J 

so^^Sg^Tfns^ 

omfi personal conduct, ^ut excrot 

prohibition there was notbioF in th^ i 

^d^ tom^ehim auidealVasalman. th^ 

face of these defects, he cannot be called a great 
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man but his poUtical and miUtary triumphs do 
entitle him toCgh respect even though Ws ^cem 
was personal and therefore im^rmancnt. Except 
Sher Shah and Akbar, no Muslim sovera^of 
India can stand comparison with him and there is 
none superior to him except Akbarp 
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Chapter VIII 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE KHILJI EMPIRE 

Shthabuddtjj Umar (1316); 

K^ur had secured the murder of Al-ip Khan 
and imprisonment of ^fnlika Jahan and her two 
sons m the lifetime of Alauddin, Since then the 
Sii lan had been completely undej- his influence. In 
order to perpetuate hjs power even after the Sultan’s 
death, he decided to proclaim Shihabuddin as heir 
to the dirone. He was bom of the daughter of Raja 
Kamachandra. His accession was therefore likelv 
to be welcomed by die Hindus. He therefore request- 
the Sultan to nominate him as his successor. The 
^ultan made no response but Kafur interpreted his 
silence as approval of the proposal and pmeiaimed 
him as succ^or to the throne. This done, lie 
poisoned the Sultan to death. After spending a dav 

deceased Sultan, he placed 
Sfohabuddin Umar on the throne and married his 
widowed mother. vi jus 

Murder op Kafur; 

Kafur now lived in a right royal style and exercised 

all powers of goverdment like a Sultan. To consoli¬ 
date hu posinon he lavished special honours on Us 

bltadS PrinS M “"d Shad! Khan 

Dlinded, -rnnee Mubarak was also thrown into 

pj^n. But the conduct of Kafur gave oftSice to 

^ ''^ho desired his downfall Kafur 

more stable and « f™ive , Is feh^ha^'hr’’^- " 

some paiks were deputed to do thi.s fob But thi 

pnnee was able toaave hiinselfby appealing to thiir 
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sense of loyalty to the late Sultan and by oSering 
them a costly necklace as a reivard for their leaving 
his sight unimpaired. It later occurred to these 
paiks that they would meet with a certain death if 
Malik Naib came to knoiv of tlicir failure to carr>' 
out his instructions. Hence to save their own life, 
they thought it best to murder Kafur himself and 
succeeded in carrying their resolution into effect, 

QOTBUDDIN Mubarakshah (i3i6-i320): 

Nobles at the court promptly brought Mubaiak 
Khan out of the prison and entrusted the reins of 
government to liim. Mubarak first accepted the 
office of the regent and carried on the government 
on behalf of his brother for about two months. Dur¬ 
ing this period, he acted with indefatigable industry 
and perscvereiice, so that he won the confidence of 
all and sundry by his ability and raiiduess_. Then 
he set aside his brotlicr, threw him into prison and 
assumed full sovereignty himself under the style of 
Q_utbuddin Mubaratshah. 

After his coronation, he adopted measures whidi 
made him very popular with the people. He offered 
to his personal favouriics high titles and exalted 
offices. Soldiers were given six months’ salary as a 
gratuity. Those who had been sent into exile were 
permitted to return home while all prisoners except 
those under detention were granted a general amnes¬ 
ty, All measures of Alauddin tvhicli were described 
as prejudicial to public interest were changed or 
relaxed. He increased the stipends paid to recluses 
and saints and ordered a restitution of alija^iVj to 
those who had been lately deprived of them. The 
penal code lost much of its severity and goyemment 
employees tverc treated with generous consideration. 
He conciliated the business community by relaxing 
the market regulations and won the gratitude of the 
masses by reducing the taxes. But hb liberality did 
not always lead to happy results. He conferred on 
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one of his favourite slaves the dtlc ofKhuirau Khan 
and granted to him the jagir of Mahk Naib, A few 
months later he was appointed the leazir. This 
appointment caused discontent in certain quarters. 
Royal officers abused the lenience shown to them and 
rtdapsed into bribery and extortion to the great 
dettirneni of the common man. The business com* 
munity suddenly raised the prices and reaped great 
profits. But on the whole the liberality of the Sultan 
proved beneficial to the people at large. 


Suppression of Revolts: 

(0 CujeraL—For two years alter his accession, 
Mubaratshah acted with great devotion and 
promptitude. But later he gave himself up to 
mdolence, sensuality and debauchery to such an 
CTtent that conspiratore found it easy to engineer 
his murder, Dunng the first two years, he earned 
a great renown by putting down all disturbances 
and revolts. He began by invading Guferat 
where the authority of the Sultan had pracUcallv 
ceased ever since the murder of Alap Khan 
In 1316, Gh^i TugWuq and Ain-ul-mulk Multani 
we deputed to put down the rebels in Gujerat. 
.^ey sowed seeds of dissension among the rebels and 
t^hen defeated iliem in detaU. The Sultan appointed 
, as governor there. In 

7 r i?i suspicious about die motives 

of Z^ar Khan bec^c of his great popularity. He 
therefore procured his murder and appointed Hisam- 
uddm m his place. But when the people of Gujerat 

the Sultan went personally 
tothe Deccan to suppress the rebellion of Harpaladeva, 
^'^comDanicd by Khusrau Khan also. Har- 
^ abandon^ his capital and in collaboration 
IS minister, Raghava, started collecting troops 
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m a safe retreat But the Sultan finally succeeded in 
inflicting a defeat on them and making Harpaladeva 
a prisoner. He was flayed alive and the kingdom 
of Devagiri was annexed to the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Malik Yaklakhi was aj^ointed its first governor. Yak- 
lakhi tried to throw on the yoke of Delhi but he 
defeated, captured and sent to Delhi where his nose 
and ears were cut off. Ain-ul-mulk Multani succeeded 
him in the government of Devagiri. 

Conspiracy against the Sultan : 

Mubarak$hah*s debaucheries and licentiousness 
alienated the $)Tnpatbies of liis nobles who found his 
conduct revolting and despicable, There were many 
who were critical of Khusrau's sudden rise to pr^ 
eminence. Discontent therefore began to mount up. 
Kliusrau desired that the Sultan should be so com¬ 
pletely engrossed in wine and women that all the 
power of the state should pass into his own hands. 
Mubarakshah was still a mere youth and the ways 
he had adopted were nothing very uncommon. But 
the Sultan carried frivolity and buffoonery to an 
extreme. He was dead drunk even at the time of 
audiences and sometimes came to the court dressed 
as a woman. Dancing girls and handsome slaves 
behaved outrageously ^vith the grandees of the state 
in open durbar. They deeply resented this and felt 
greatly scandalised. They lUerefore tried to keep 
away from court in sullen dUcontait. The round of 
buffooneries and frivolities was often interspersed with 
cruel punishments. This accentuated discontent still 
further. Designing and ambitious people started 
eon^iring against him, 

Asaduddin a son of Malik Khamosh tried to muT'- 
dcr the Sultan when he was returning from Devagiri. 
When Mubarak came to kuoi.v of this, he ordered 
execution of all the conspirators and as a precautio 
nary measure executed everybody who was in any 
way oonnerted until the mling family. .\ seri^ of 
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fearful murderj folio wed and Zafar Khan^ the Sultan's 
father-in-law, Shahin, all male descendants of Malik 
Khamosh and KJu'zr Khan, Shadi Khan and other 
princes imprisoned at Gwalior fell a victim to the 
frenzy of the Sultan. This made the Sultan all the 
more unpopular. A little later, he forcibly married 
DevaIrani which evoked much adverse comment. 

Next conspiracy ^vas organised by Klmsrau Khan. 
After the occupatioti of Devagiri, the Sultan liad des¬ 
patched him against the rulers of Tclingana and 
Mabar. He defeated Prataprudradeva and realized 
from hi nr elephants, horses^old, silver and precious 
jewels as indctiinity of ^var. Trie Kaj a was then confir¬ 
med as a tributary vassal of the Sultan. He tlieii 
invaded Mabar and secured a large booty from there 
also. It now crossed his mind to establish an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom for himself. But his colleagues reported 
to titc Sultan his designs against the state. He was 
therefore summoned to the capital but when he pre¬ 
sented before the Sultan the rich booty brought from 
the Deccan the latter felt so gratified that he not only 
absolved Khusrau of all guilt but punished the infor¬ 
mers as jealumcaUi inn I ators. This encouraged Khus¬ 
rau to plan murder of die Sultan. One day he 
re(>reseni(Nl to the Sultan that die senior nobles were 
so jealous of him that when he went on a campaign 
in their company they not only did not heartily colla¬ 
borate but thwarted his plans. Consequently he could 
never achieve ^ much success as was possible, If 
tlic Sultan permitted, lie would recruit his own friends 
and kinsmen from Gujerat so that with their loyal 
co-operation he might secure complete success. The 
Sultan gave the necessary permission and Khusrau 
soon collected about 40,0410 Barwaris. few days 
later, the Sultan perratted 1dm to bring his followers 
Inside the palace during tlie night. It was now plain 
to everybody that raurtler of the Sultan was imminent, 
Qazi Ziyauddin, ibe Vakil*i*dar infonned the Sultan 
ot Khusrau's designs and requested liiin to take 
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precautionary security measures. But he was under 
such a spell that he would not belieyc the Qazi and 
rebuked him for bringing baseless stories. When 
Khusrau went to die Sultan the latter informed him 
of what the Qazi had said. A number of self- 
seeking and disgruntled persons had joined Khusrau 
when they noticed his star to be on the ^Cendant, 
In consultation with them, he now decided that 
there should be no further delay in assassinating the 
Sultan. Consequendy, at the appointed hour hi 
the night one day, he went to the private ap^- 
ment of the Sultan and engaged him in conversadon. 
His fellow-conspirators entered the palace and a 
fiarwari named Zahariy a attacked and killed Qazi 
Ziyauddin and then rushed towards the royal 
apartment. The uproar that cn^ed alarmed 
Mubarakshah and he sought to escape into the female 
quarters. But Khusrau tried to hold him back. 
The Sulian threw him down but brfore he could 
disengage himself, Zahariy a had arrived and he 
chopped off his head by a single stroke of his sword. 
With Mubarak's death, the Khilji empire came to 
an end. 

Xasiruddin Khusrau (1320); 

After murdering the Sultan, Khusrau summoned 
all the nobles in the capital to the pMacc and de¬ 
tained them there throu^out the night. In the 
meantime his kinsmen and followers led by Randhola, 
Hisamuddin and Zahariya entered the harem. All 
princes of whatever ages were killed. Older women 
were put to the sword while the younger ladies were 
criminally assaulted and their modesty outraged. 
This terrified everybody and Khusrau was acknow¬ 
ledged ruler of the state. He seated himself on Ac 
throne under the style of Nasirujddin Khusraushah. 
He tried w safeguard lus position by appointing his 
personal followers to higli office but the older nobi- 

16 
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lity was also conciliated by conTcrtnent of new titles 
and confinnation in thdr former posts, Randhola 
received the title of Hay-i^Ra^an while his brother 
Hisamuddin was made Khan-i-Khanan. Ain^uhitnillt 
Multani got the title of Alim Kkan while Fakhmddin 
Juna Khan retained the ofhee of Akhurbeg. T^>ul- 
mtilk and Wahid-ud-din Qureshi were appointed 
ministers in charge of the finance department. 

Downfall of Khusrlau: 

Despite such generous treatment^ the Alai nobles 
w'cre not really reconciled to him. Some people 
disliked him becatisc he had no blue blood in his 
veins. He was a member of the Banvari caste which 
though skilled in warfare was inferior in status to the 
Rajputs. He had begun his career as a slave and 
his relations with the late Sultan compromised his 
honour. Submis-sion to such a person was regarded 
derogatory to the pride of the nobles. Others were 
not opposed to his usurpation of power but the 
methods adopted by him. They considered him un¬ 
grateful, cruel and ruthless because he had murdered 
the person responsible for elevating him to the office 
of the Wazir and ^ had inflicted luitold cruelties on 
members of his family. To others he was unaccept¬ 
able because even after his conversion to Islam 
he had retained his Hindu leanings and had con- 
nhrod at the installation of Hindu deities inside the 
royal palace. Ziyauddin Barani was so dissatisfied 
with Khusrau that he has enumerated a series of 
charges against turn. The most serious among 
these was persecution of the Muslims, d^adation 
of Islam and promotion of Hinduism, Consequently, 
the number of his opponents rapidly increased. 
Malik Fakhmddin Juna fled the capital to join his 
father Ghazi Tughluq at Dipalpur, He carried 
with him the son of Sahram Aiba, the governor of 
Uchh. Onjuna’s reachbg Dipalpur, Ghazi Malik 
invited die nobl^ on the north-western frontier and 
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m Malwa to join him in a war against Khusrau. 
Bahram Aiba ofUchh, Muhammad Shah th« gover¬ 
nor otSiwislan and the Khokhar leaders Gulchandra 
and Sahajratn came forward to assist him. Others 
either opposed the move of Ghazi Malik or re¬ 
mained indifferent. This si^ests that a majority 
of Muslim nobles were reconcQed to Kbusrau and 
they felt thatGhazi Malik was inspired by political 
ambition rather than by sciv'ice to Islam. They 
did not want to be duped by the cry of Islam in 
danger to replace Khusrau by die Tughluqs. 

On the other hand, the flight of Juna Khan 
had warned Khusrau of the coming danger and he 
liad started making military preparations. He 
allowed to the soldiers months* salary in advance 
and directed his brother Khan-i-Khanan to march 
at the head of40,000 soldiers to meet the challenge 
of Ghazi Malik. But this army was defeated by 
Ghazi Malik who captured a large booty after the 
victory. Now the Sultan advance at the head of 
the main army and fought the rebeb in the vicinity 
of Delhi. At the first onslaught, the troops of 
Ghazi Malik were forced to yield ground but when 
it was rumoured that Ain-u!-mulk Multani had 
deserted the royalists and had marched away to 
.Malwa at the head of his contingent, they got dis¬ 
pirited. Khusrau finally lost the day and was 
killed. Ghazi Malik now entered the capital and 
expressed a desire that if any descendant of Alauddin 
was alive he should be brought forward and placed 
on the throne. But when no such person was 
available, he agreed to mount the throne himself. 
Thus the Khilji dynasty come to an end for good. 

Causes of the downfall of Khusrau : 

Khusrau had a steep rise to fame by dint of his 
meric and the favour of Sultan Mubarakshah. 
The skill with which he won the confidence of the 
Sultan and finally brought about his assassination 
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speaks ot‘ his sharp intelUgence. But he committed 
a blunder in giving a free rein to his followers. 
The murder of a graceless debaucli like Qiitbuddiii 
could not have brouglit him in much ill repute nor 
could it have caused any serious opposition against 
him. But his position was greatly compromised by 
his conniving at the ilh treatment of royal ladies and 
little babies Defore his power had been consolidated. 
In distribution of his favours among the Barwaris, 
he did not discriminate between Hindus and con- 
^'crts to Islam, That is why he took no action 
against those Barw-aris who in the flush of vit> 
tory had converted certain mosques into temples 
or had destroyed copies of the Qpran or had used 
them as seats fbr Hindu idols. This did not ensure 
for him the pjpport of other Hindus but alienated 
the sympathies of a section of the Muslims. When 
rebellion had begun, it was unwise to have sent 
Hisamuddin in ^vance. His secret service also 
was ineffective or else he would have learnt of the 
hostility of Juna Khan, Ghaji Malik and Ain-ul- 
mulk ^Itani in good time and could have defeated 
them in detail He should have excluded from the 
army all persons of doubtful loyalty but he failed to 
take this precaution. The result of aU this was that 
his position became weak. At the time of battle, 
he could not fight with full self-confidence because 
the sense of superiority of Ghazi Malik overpowered 
him. Ghazi Malik’s army consisted of seasoned 
war-veterans who had ^ater stamina than the 
followers of Khusrau. That is why despite a set¬ 
back in the initial stages, he ultimatelv scored a 
victory. 

.y' An estimate of the rule of the Khiljis : 

The Khiljis ruled for thirty years and had three 
principal rulers. None of them could win the sup- 
^rt of the people in general. The opposition of 
Hindus to the Sultans of Delhi was a matter of 
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couinf but the KMlj ia failed to satisfy evea tb£ 
Mualiim. Liberality and goodness of Jalaluddjn 
made younger Khiljis and Balbanid nobles severely 
critical of him* Alauddin Khilji ruled for sixteen 
years tvith great eclat and magnifiemee and every- 
b^y was awed into submission to him but nobody 
loved him. Xfubarakahah's depravity and criichy 
converted friends into foes. Tli.is peculiarity of the 
rulers of this dynasty is one of the reasons why it 
came to such a speedy end. Secondly, the rulers 
of this dynasty placed undue faith in unworthy 
persons so that it was easy to murder them* Jalal- 
uddin tvas forewarned and yet he continued to 
trust the traitorous Alauddin, Alauddin threw his sons 
and wife into prison on the advice of Kafur who later 
on had him poisoned. Similarly, Qutbuddin Mu- ' 
barakshah lost his life by trusting Khusrau. Among ., 
these rulers, the ablest and most renowned was 
Alauddin. If his administrative machinery had 
depended for its success not on his personality but 
on the intrinsic merits of institutions established by 
him, the empire wrotild not have come to an end 
wii^in four years afler his death. For the defence 
of the north-western frontier, a large army had 
generally to be maintained. After the contjucat of 
the D^can, the central army had to be di^erscd 
over a longer area and the governors in the Deccan 
became so powerful that they often taught of 
founding independent kingdoms* Alauddin, Kafur 
and Khusrau first aspired for sovereignty only on 
going to the Deccan and it was due to the evil 
influence of Kafur and Khusrau that the empire so 
rapidly crashed to its end. 

But even in spite of their shortlived supremacy, 
the Khiljis have immortalised themselves in the 
history of India. They overrode conceptions of 
racial superiority and acknowledged the principle 
of universal equality and allowed all sections of 
their subjects to rise to the highest office in the state. 
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On the one hand, they fiirnishcd the ideal of govern¬ 
ing the land on principles of generosity and go^- 
ness, and on the other they carried military des¬ 
potism to its highest watermark. They strengthened 
the foundations of the Sultanate of Delhi, practically 
doubled the sphere of its supremacy and having 
repeatedly vanquished its worst enemy, the Mongols, 
forced them to keep out of India and restored the 
Indus as the natural boundary of the Sultanate once 
again. They madenumcrous experiments in govem- 
m«it and opened the door to die conquest of the 
Deccan. They encouraged art and literature and 
adorned the empire %vith numerous beautiful edifices. 
Their courtiers included many men of letters who 
by their compositions have made the Khilji period 
a memorable epoch in the history of Persian Li tera- 
ture. Thus the^ rule of the Khiljis is in many res¬ 
pects of great historical importancep 




Chapter IX 

GHIYASUDDIN TUGHLUQSHAH 


Ancestry AND early life; 

Amir Khmrau in TughltiqnoTiiak says that Ghazi 
Malik had exhibited great valo^ In the siege ot 
Ranthambhar, during the reign of Jalaluddin. Itos 
lends confirmation to Ferishta’s 
Turkish slaves of BaJban was the father of 
Malik. Ghazi Malik was probably bom m io^a 
and, as Marco Polo hints and Ferishtaand^SujanRai 
clearly state, his mother was a Jat lady. Df* Ishw^ 
Prasad in his history of the Qaraunahs the 

view of Ibn Batuta and desenbes Ghazi Malik and 
his descendants as Qaraunah Turks. On fbe b^sis o 
available chronicles and the portrait ^ Finiz he las 
expressed the view that even if the Qaraun^is had 
an element of Mongol blood veins, the Turkish 

element far predominated while Ghazi Malik^nd 
successors were bom of mixed marriag« be Ween 
033 raun 3 h fathers and Jat mothers. Tnghlnq is no 
Sc name of any race or clan—the family snijamc 
being ‘Qaraunah’. ‘Tughluq’, on the other hand, 
is merely a part of the name of Sultan Ghiyasu in 
and his successors are called ‘Tu^luqs’ only because 
they were descended from Gliazi Tughluq. 

While speaking at the assembly of the nobles con¬ 
vened after the death of Khusrau, 
of having been reared up by Alauddin and Qutbuddin, 
From this it may be inferred that during the reign o 
Jalaluddin, he held no high post. Even under ^^ddin 
he is fust mentioned in connection with the Mongol 
invasions and is appointed the Governor of Dipalpur. 
As has been indicated in the foregoing chapters, Ghwi 
Malik’s rise to eminence was principally due to his 
success against the Mongols. By his success against 
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Khusrau, he cauglit the imagination of the ulenia 
and the noblo all the more. 

Coronation: 

In spite of this^ he evinced no undue anxiciy to 
acquire sovereignty. On die contrary, on his entry 
into Delhi he first arranged for necessary funeral 
rites to be performed in memory of all those members 
of Alauddin’s family who had been murdered by 
^usrau or bis followers. He then convened a meet¬ 
ing of the nobles and spoke to them thus: 

“I have drawn my sword to avenge the death 
of my patrons and not to gain power and king¬ 
dom. 1 have not imperilled my life and pro¬ 
perty, my wife and children for the acquis^on 
of the throne. What I have done, I have done 
with the motive of avenging the murders of 
my patrons. You are distingiiishcd nobles of 
the empire. If there is any survivor of the 
stock of my patrons, living at thLs time, bring 
him forth immediately so that I may instal 
him on the throne and tender to him my 
devotion and fealty. But if the line of Ala- 
uddin and Qutbuddin. has been completely 

extinguished by the enemies.place on the 

(hrone someone whom you consider worthy of 
the honours of royalty, I will render unto 
him my loyal obcisanct,’* 

In reply to this, the nobles praising his past ser¬ 
vices said with one voice that they as well as the com¬ 
mon people were so highly impressed with his glorious 
re^rd that they found none other than himself more 
suitable for the office of the sovereign. With these 
words, they took Ghazi Malik by the hand and 
pla^ him on the throne, Ghaai Malik is reported 
declined the offer in favour of Bahram 
Aite but when the latter supported the move of the 
imbltt and piointcd out that it was desirable that he 
should accept the offer for otherwise his son Juna 
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Khan would step in, Ghazi Malik finally 

ascended the throne under the title of GHyaiuddin 

Tughluqshah. 

Importance of his accession: 

This was the first occasion when a sultan 
uiianimously raised to tlie throne. This was inl¬ 
ine wth the best traditions of Islamic tn^r). 
S&ondlv Ghazi Malik was neither’ descended from 
any S family nor Uke Balban did he concoct a 
ficiitious genealogv to connect himself with some 
dTOS^ of the pas^ Even then nobody dialled 
hKSit to sovereignty. This too 
democratic sentiment. Thjrdly, like Ja a a ^n 
Firuz, he too had been posted 
frontier befoio he founded a new 

lalaluddin had seized power by 

icepted the office of tfe sovereign ^eujia^^ 
request ofthe nobles from a sense of duty towarg 

tS people. like Belbail he »o was f 

tnanhot hi> physical vip^r “J™'"'''' 5 .“ 

not been impaired and Ziyauddin 

immediately after aKuming “''"'■p 

snch vigour and stability to the state that it 

cd as ifAlauddin had come back tolife- Witto 

forty days of his accession, his authority was acknow 

kdged all over the empire. 

Position of the sovereign : 

Ghijasuddin Tughluq had 
very favourable circumstances. Usually, 
is^ehange ofdynas^ one or the 
group gets hostile to the new regime. But as Ghiyw 
SSS’s authority* had been 

he received only co-operation and support at all 
hands Secondly, even those who were not present 
capital kn^v that the Sultan w^ an 
lienccd warrior and capable gener^ who 
a large armv of loyal and devoted soldiers fi^h^ 
with victory. Consequently, their natural reaction 
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w '5 The people of Delhi 

had a la^e share m imparting stability to the 

Ghiy^as enjfyed thtir 

also and as he had put an end to the domination of 

blkS te au'lhon^™ 

But Ghiya^ddin had some difficulties also. There 
was a d^let^ treasury because of the extravagance 
of Qutbuddin and lavish gifts of Khusrau to his 
sumrorters and to all those who could be of any use 
m his war agmnst the rebel nobles, Secondly, Outb- 
uddin s frivolity and Khusrau’s weakness had u^cr- 
mined the efficiency of government so that there 
w'cre numerous instances of evasion of state laws 
withhol<^g of taxes and defiance of royal authority* 
In the Punjab, the Khokhars had thrown off the 
yoke of Delhi and were unwilling to submit to its 
authority. In the western Punjab there was a laree 
Mongol population which was at heart disaffected 
and longed for the restoration of Mongol power 
As long as Ghaai Malik was there, he had kept 
them under control but after his departure to Delhi 
sigm of '^‘scrantCTt became visible. Similarly in 
southern Sinj^, the Sumras also yearned for inde^ 
pendence, Thty had retained power in that region 

of Iltutmish, they had^en 
Mongols estab. 

mhed Iheir authonty over them and Anally when 

hid"ael” •'>« Sumras 

adcnwledged ha suacrainly. The departure of 

Ghiyjuddin from Dipalpur served aa a lever for 

^Mlfa-***^* independence. Gujerat waa seethinn 

fha murders of Alap 

Raf™., P“- -"“y PowerSl 

ea^!^! nhicfi who stopped paying tribute at the 

tion^art‘’5, SO™' liisaffM- 

Sidri r ■' •‘“d soon 

thfnrtnth rtrn S® been independent ever since 
thedeath of Baftan and even Alaiddin had not S 
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able to conquer it. During the reign of Khusrau, 
lawlessness had spread over Dialwaand^Bundelkhand 
also so that numerous centres of rebellion came into 
existence^ But on Ain-ul-mulk hlultani s returaj the 
autliorit>' of Delhi had been restored once again. In 
the Deccan, Prataprudradcva the ruler of Warangal 
behaved like an independent prince making peace 
or at will. His power was constantly increasing 
and he had stopped paying tribute. 

Early mf-asures of the Sultan : 

To set matters right, Ghiyasuddin acted with 
great vigour and farsight, A proclamation was issued 
at Delhi demanding refund of alt moneys received 
from Khusrau because the revenues of the state w ere 
not a personal property of Khusrau who could spend 
them only in public interest. Most people refunded 
the money but some adopted an e\'a8ive attitude. 
Gluyasuddin had them tortured so that everyone 
except Shaikli Nizamuddin Auliya finally complied 
with the demand. Consequently* the treasury was 
filled once again within a short time. 

All those who were guilty of maltreating royal 
ladies of the Khilji household, were bunted down and 
suitably punished. Those who were of a marriage¬ 
able age were provided with suitable matches while 
the rest were granted adequate pensions for their 
maintenance. This made the Sultan all the more 
popular. 

He put down the revolts of Hindus in the Doab 
and in the neighbourhood of Delhi while those who 
had offered opposition to Khusrau w-ere taken in 
state service and were granted jagirs. He granted 
promotions in rank to all able persons but sdf- 
seeking job-hunters were kept at an arm’s leng^. 
He conferred on his eldest son Juna Khan the title 
of Ulugh Khan and declared him heir-apparent to 
the throne. By this means, he tried to avoid a 
future war of succession and to satisfy the ambitions 
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of Jtma Khan. He r^arded him the ahlcst among 
tiis sons. That is why he gave him not only his 
affection but also his confidence. Bahram Alba was 
given the title of Kishlu Khan and was put in charge 
of the north-western frontier. Thus the Sultan 
suitably honoured his chief collaborator as well. Of 
his Itinsmen, Malik Sbadi was appointed the JVaztr, 
Bahauddin. Ariz-i->Mumam and d^saduddin, Barda/t. 
His adopted son Tatar Khan got tlie title of Zafar 
Khan. Other nobles also received similar posts and 
titles. Thus the older nobility had no cause for 
resentment and yet all ke) -posts were held by persons 
who being the kinsmen of the Sultan could be 
trusted to defend his power and position with all 
care and circumspection. 

Go^Q,UEST OF W.ARANGAL (132!-! 323) Z 

Ghiyasuddin appointed fresh governors for Guje- 
rat and Dev^amri and deputed his eldest son Ulugh 
Khan to lead an expedition to Warangal. Con¬ 
tingents from Chanderi, Malwa and Badaun w-ere 
also directed to accompany the prince. On reaching 
Warangal, he laid siege to the fort and occupied 
the outCT fortifications. Pratap Rudradeva opened 
negotiations for peace and promised to pay annual 
tribute. But Ulugh Khan rqectcd the terms. He 
knew that Pratap Rudradeva had made similar 
promises in the lime of Alauddin and Qptbuddin 
also but had later gone back on his word. Second¬ 
ly, the fort of Warangal had never been captured 
by tbeTurks so far. He thought that if he made peace 
without first occupying the fort, the Deccanis would 
get the impression that Warangal was impregnable 
which was bound to incite them to rebellion again. 
Ulugh Khan therefore decided to occupy the foni 
seize its taeasure, annex the kingdom and carry 
away Pratap Rudradeva as a prisoner to Delhi. But 
just at this time, communication with Delhi was 
disrupted and th ere was no news from the capital. 
At the time of Kafur’s invasion also the Tdangs had 
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upset his postal arrangements. Probably at this 
rime also they were responsible for frightening away 
the *post-can'ier3. This led to circulation of ru- 
TTiours of all sorts. There was a suspitaon in cer¬ 
tain quarters tliat Delhi was probably in the grip ol 
serious disorders. Isami and Ibn Batuta say mat 
rebellious thoughts arose in the mind of Ulugh K.han 
who through his friends Ubaid and Shaikhzada 
Damishqi circulated the news that the Sultan was 
dead. He had hoped that as he had been dedar^ 
heir* apparent to the throne, all the nobles would 
proinpuy accept him as tlieir sovcrdgn and would 
stand by him even if the Sultan sent an army against 
liim. Probably he too like Alauddin aspired to 
seize the throne witli the help of ^an army ^rcc^it™ 
with Dcccan gold. It is also possible that like ICafur 
and Khusrau, he too might liavc aimed at estab* 
lishing an independent kingdom in the Deccan. 
But some nobles opposed Ulugh Khan and sought 
to arrest him. These internal dissensions weakened 
the Delhi army. Pratap Rudmdeva made a \iolent 
charge and drove tltc imperialists out of his kingdom. 
But BaranI says lliat Ubaid and Shaikhzada D^- 
shqi while circulating the report of the death of thi- 
Sultan had also added that Ulugh Khan contempla¬ 
ted arresting all those who were hostile hmi. 
This led to a revolt in tlie army. It is difficidt to 
ascertain the real cause of this revolt. Dr. Mehdi 
Husain suggests that Ubaid, Shaikhzada Damishqi 
and a few other nobles who had accompanied the 

Delhi army at die time of earlier invasions of the 
Deccan had hoped that after a short siege peace 
would be made and they would all have a share in 
the rich booty captured. They therefore opposed 
the move of annexing Telingana, They^ first tried 
10 pcrsu&de Ulugh to accxpL their poiTSt of 

view but when he did not accepttheir advice, they 
secretly allied themselves with Pratap Rudradet'a 
in consideration of heavy bribes and circulated a 
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report vYhich should lead to disturbances in the 
army so that fighting would cease, Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad absolves Ulugh Khan of being privy to the 
conspiracybut he is unable to decide why his fnends 
circulated reports which caused a mutiny in the 
army. Sir Wolselcy Haig accepts the version of Ibn 
Batuta and holds Juna Khan responsible for the 
whole mischief. The record of successful invaders 
of the Deccan in the recent pastas well as later 
conduct of Ulugh Khan lends confirmation to 
the view that Ubaid and the Shaikhzada circulated 
the news of the Sultan’s deatli only at the sugges¬ 
tion of the prince and tried to induce all the nobles 
to accept him as their sovereign. But when some 
of them opposed this move they held out a threat 
that if the prince came to know of their opposition, 
he would place them under arrest. This alarmed 
the nobles about their security and they rose in 
revolt as a measure of self-defence. They sent word 
also to tlte Sultan that as the prince contemplated 
treason, they had defied his authority. This dis* 
rupted the solidarity of the armyi disorganised the 
troops and Ulugh Khan had to face a defeat in 
place of acquiring sovereignty. He might have fell 
that if Ubaid and the Shaikhzada had been a 
little more tactful or if the nobles had not become 
mutinous, he would not have been reduced to such 
sore straits. The fear of his father’s wrath would 
have also loomed laige. He therefore employed 
his resourceful intelligence in devising apian for his 
defence. He must have realized that it was only by 
laying the whole blame on Ubaid, Shaikhzada 
Danushqi md a few other nobles that he could 
prove his innocence. He therefore represented to 
the Sultan that when the war did not come to a 
speedy end, they grew disaffected and pleaded 
for peace at any price. When their ad\occ was 
rdected they broke out into rebellion. Paternal 
affection served as a shield for his crime and Just 
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as Alauddii), Kafur and Khusrau had been able to 
deceive their masters because they happened to 
be their favourites, similarly Ulugh Khan was also 
able to prove his innocence. Consequently all the 
rebels that were captured were tormred to death 
while Ubaid and Shaikhzada Damiahqi who had 
buried the Sultan io jest were buried alive in 
earnest. 

Then another army was made ready and Ulugh 
Klian was appointed to lead a second invasion of 
Telitigana. The prince occupied the fort ofWaran- 
gal. Pratap Rudradeva and members of his family 
were captured and sent away to Delhi while the 
entire kingdom of Telingana was parcelled out into 
a number of units each of which was assigned to a 
separate Muslim governor. Warangal was renamed 
Sultanpur and the prince sat down to settle the 
affairs of the newly conquered kingdom. Thus an* 
other Hindu state of the Desecan had ceased to exist 
and the responsibilities of die Sultan of Delhi became 
far more onerous than ever before. 

Orissa raided ; 

Ulugli Khan next attacked Bhanudeva II, the 
king of Orissa because he had oSe red assistance to 
Pratap Rudradeva. Although he did not try to 
annex Orissa the campaign w as quite successful and 
he secured a laige booty. The ruler of GondwaDa 
was also one of the allies of Pratap Rudradeva but 
it is not known wliether Ulugh Khan raided his 
territory as well. 

Return to Delhi : 

Having collected all the booty, the prince went 
back to Delhi. It is not possible to be definite whe¬ 
ther he had gone in response to a summons firom Ids 
father who wanted to leave him in charge of the 
capital during liis projected campaign to Bengal or 
whether he had htniseir started for the north and 
he met his father's courier on the way. The Sultan 
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accorded him a grand reception and restivities ^vent 
on for fuU one week. 

Mongols repulsed: 

Jiut about this time came die news of a Mongol 
invasion. 'Die Sultan promptly sent rwnforcements 
to Bahauddin Gursliasp, the governor of Samana 
who defeated die Mongols in two engagements and 
drove them out of the country. A number of them 
were captured and as usual were subjected to bnital 
punishments. 

Intervention in Bengal (1324): 

Bengal had generally remained independent. Even 
when it acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi, the 
authority of the latter was only nominal. After the 
defeat and death of Tughril Beg, Balban had appoint¬ 
ed Bughra Khan to rule over it. He ruled till lapi 
and had acknowledged the authority even of his mvn 
son who had succeeded Balban. After his death, he 
was succeeded by his sons Ruknuddin Kaikaus 
(1291-1302) and Shamsuddin Finizshah (1302-1322}. 
It was during the reign of Shamsuddin that the 
Bengal expedition under Juna Khan had proved a 
failure. After that neither Alauddin nor Qutbuddin 
tried to meddle in its aSaiis. Iiidtjieiidcnce of Bengal 
thus became a se ttled fact. After S hamsuddin^s death, 
a ivar of succession ensued among his sons and 
Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, having defeated his elder 
brothers Shihabuddin and Nasiruddin emerged 
successful. Nasiruddin now appealed for aid from 
the Sultan of Delhi. Ghiy^ seized the opportunitv 
with avidity and readily offered to assist Nasiruddin. 
He started at the head of an army leaving Ulugh 
Khan in charge of the capital during his absence. 
Nasirttddin was able to acquire considerable power 
m the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti even before the 
Sultan reached ^ngal. Even then he came to meet 
Ac Sultan in Tirhut and accompanied him during 
his march into Bnsngal. Ghiyasuddin Bahadur was 
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defeated and he along with the members of his family 
was sent away as prisoner to Deliit. Lakhnauti was 
assigned to Nasiruddin while Sonargaon was annexed 
to the Sultanate of Delhi and Tatar IChan ^vas 
appointed its governor. Thus the authority of the 
Sultan was established over practically the whole of 
BeagaL If Nasiraddin or his successors were to 
rebel in future, they could easily be overpowered 
with the help of the army at Sonargaon. As a 
concession to their former dignity, the rulers of 
Lakhnauti were perinttteJ to use tlie title of Shah 
and to keep their names on the sikka. He presented 
to Nasiruddin also a mace and a canopy. Tlaus he 
did not impair their independence altogether, Bengal 
coins bore the nam*! bath of the Sultan of Delhi and 
the ruler of Bengal That means thaphe ruler of 
Bmgal had acknowledged the suzerainty of Delhi 
an I had agreed to introduce the name of tlte Sult an 
of Ddhi both in the Khutba and on the s^ks. He 
miy have also agreed to pay an annual tribute. 
Thus it meant a mere enhancement of dignity rather 
ilian an extension of power or territory. It was 
only by annexation of East Bengal that his sphere 
of influence increased and he derived a real profit. 

Annexation of Tjrhut: 

On bis way back from Bengal the Sultan attack¬ 
ed the ruler of Tirhut. Tlic Turks had so far failed 
to reduce it to submission and rulers of the K.amata 
dynasty oonimucd to rale over it as independent 
princes. Ghiyasuddin now decided to consolidate his 
power in north Bihar by conquering this kingdom, 
It was then ruled by Hari Singh. He made war 
against the Sultan but he was defeated and was 
obliged to seek shelter in the forest near the capital. 
The Sultan cleared the for«t, hunted out Hari Singh 
and inflicted another defeat on him. His capital was 
occupied and Ahmad Khan Avas appointed governor 

17 
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there* According to Hindu chroniclers, Raja Harl 
Singh put up a very gaUant fight and when he lost 
hope of success retired to Nepal at the head of liis 
troops and founded an independent kingdom there. 
Th^ Tirhut passed into the hands of (he Tuiks but 
Raja Hari Singh did not submit to them. In the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tughluq, one of the former 
nobles of Hari Singh rose in revolt but he did not 
receive the support of other nobles who preferred to 
side with the Sultan, The result was that the 
rebellion was easily suppressed and the authority of 
the Sultan of Delhi remained as before. By this 
conquest, Ghiyasiiddin discharged the obligation of 
converting dQr~ul-kaTb into dar-ul-Islam, 


Death of GHtYAstmniN (1325): 

After the annexation of Tirhut, the Sultan pro¬ 
ceeded rapidly towards Delhi. He feared a rebellion 
to be brewing because he had received disquieting 
reports from the capital. Ulugh Khan cultivated 
the company of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya although 
^knew that tlic Sultan did not like his ways of life. 
Tnc Shaikh had sufistic leanings and music w'as 
freely employed in his gatherings. As the Shaikh 
listen^ to music, he had ecstatic fits or hah and 
members of the assembly tried to imitate him. The 
Sultan and a majority of the orthodox theologians 

reprded such conduct contrary to the principles of 
Isfam. The Sultan had once convened a meeting of 
the leading theologians of the land to pronounce 
upon the conduct of the Shaikh. After a long dis¬ 
cussion, the assembly held music to be anti-Isfamic 
but in case of saints tike Nizamuddin Auliya the 
cornmon rule did not apply. All their conduct’was 
so^imbucd with devotion to God that all that they 
did^w^ l^al Thus reladons between the Sultan 
the Shaikh became ail the more embittered, 

Ulugh Khan regarded 

IiLTi w ^ scand¬ 

alised. He had also Jeanu that tJlugh Khan had 
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purchased a number of slaves at an cxtravagent cost,. 
Tltls created a suspicion in liis mind that the prince 
was probably contcmpladng rebellion. Just then 
some astri'tlogens predicted that the Sultan would not 
be able to return to Delhi. It i$ such reports that 
had made hitn particularly anxious so that he was 
eager to reach the capital as early as possible* At 
the same time he wrote to Ulugh Khan that he 
should banish the astrologers in question, should be 
careful in the choice of his company and should not 
misuse government funds. He also gave him a clear 
warning tliat if his conduct did not improve^ he 
would be obliged to cancel his nomination as heir to 
the throne. At the same time, he ivrote to Nizam- 
uddin Auliya that he did not want his ears to be 
assailed by the tune of music. It vras .therefore 
desirable that the Shaikh should leave Delhi before 
he returned to it. The Shaikh is said to have 
remarked “Delhi is still far away". Ulugh Khan 
carried out the wishes of his father and started 
preparations for his reception on a grand scale. 

Ibn Batuta says that the Sultan had also sent 
instructions for the construction of a palace near the 
capital where he would pass the night and from 
where he would proceed to the capital next morning 
in festive array. Ulugh Khan conspired with Ahmad 
Ayaz, the minister in charge of public works to bring 
about the death of the Sultan. On the excuse of 
short notice, a wooden palace was to be quickly 
constructed. It was so designed that its foundations 
should be weak so that when special -pressure was 
exerted at a specided point, the building should 
collapse. This would kill the Sultan and Ulugh Khan 
as the declared heir would automadcaily become the 
Sultan and would reward Ahmad Ayaz by offering 
him the highest post in the state* 

When the Sultan arrived and was lodged in that 
palace he was pleased with the arrangements for his 
reception and comfortable stay. A grand feast 
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attended by the ^ leading nobles, Ulugh Khan and 
Shaikh Ruknuddin was held in tlie afternoon. .'\s 
soon as the meal was over, most of the guests went 
out. _Thc Sultan remained inside. Just then richly 
caparisoned elephants moved in single file saluting 
the emperor. All of a suddcji, the structure shook 
and collapsed,^ crushing the Sultan under its debris. 
It took some time before lie could be taken out and 
was found to be dead. He was imnnodiately buried. 
.According to T<iTi^h~i~Mabdrakshaftij it look place 
in Februaiy, 1325. 

Was Ulugh Khan a p\tfiic[de? 


The contemporary historian, Ziyauddin Barani 
gives a very brief notice to this incident and says “a 
thunderbolt of calamity fell from heaven so that the 
palace collapsed killing all its inmates,” Later his¬ 
torians like Nizamuddin Ahmed, Badauni and Abul 
Fari hold Ulugh Khan guilty of patricide and accuse 
haram of wilful supprfjst^ in consideration of 
Multan Firuz s sentirnents. \ inyonty of rnodern 
scholars like Sir Wolseley Haig and Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad abo hold Ulugh Khan guilty of murder- The 
mam arguments in snipport of this view are the 

* (0 Ihn Ilatuia is a contemporary author. He got 
liB details from Shaikh Ruknuddin who was an eye- 
\vitn<^s. He wrote his memoirs on his return to his 
homeland. He had no sudi grievance against 
Muhammad bm Tughluq that he should fabricate a 
story to sully his reputation. 

rtf" 1! .tU. I * ^ . 1. ^oes not speak of a stroke 

rail unequivocally. His statement may also 

tneanmg that the tragedy was as sudden 

made ^ ® lightning. He has 

rtf statement so that without being 

wqIL ^ avoid 

retard of his patron Finiz in 

regard to Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
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(3) YaUya iniikea no mention of a stroke of 

Niaamuddin Ahmad is a very balanced 
historian. He dismisses tlie stor%' of stroke of lightn¬ 
ing as a mere fabrication to absolve the prince of 
conspirac)', Badauni also supports this view, Abul 
Faal had the advantage of being provided with all 
available data. He too rejects ihe lightning stroke 
theory. 

(4) If the prince had no c\'il designs why should 
lie have built a palace so close to the capital and w'hy 
should he parade the elephants only after the guests 
had gone out of it? 

(5) Uhtgh Khan was known to be ambitious. He 
had been guilty of rebellion c\''cii before this. Secur¬ 
ing power by such murders was by no means an 
unprecedented incident. Although he had been 
nominated heir to the throne yet what guarajitce 
was there that the Sultan would stick to it till the 
end? 

( 6 ) Alimad Ayaz was responsible for the construc¬ 

tion of the palace whose collapse killed the Sultan. 
He therefore merited punishment. But he was 
instead rewarded with ihe^ost of the and the 

title of Khw aja Jahan. This suggests that he had 
placed the prince under some special debt of grati¬ 
tude. Obviouslyj it was nothing but designing a 
palace which should help in the murder of the Sultan 
w’ithout throwing the blame on the prince. 

But Dr. Mehdi Husain absolves Ulugh Khan of 
all guilt. His arguments may be summarised as 
under: 

(t] According to Muhammad bin Tughluq’s 
autobiography (an unpublished work), Ghiyasuddin 
died in July when a thunderstroke is quite likely. 

{2) Ain-ul-mulk Multani admits in one of his 
letters that the palace was strongly built. 
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(3) Firuz was not so devoted to Mnhammad bin 
Tui^hluq that he could not put up with his just critic¬ 
ism, In Sirat-i^Firazshafji he himself has cast asper¬ 
sions on his predecessor. 

{4) Barani has severely criticised Muhammad bin 
Tughluq at a number of places, If he were guilty of 
patricide, he would have surely mentioned it. Fensh- 
ta also supports Barani. 

(3) Ibn Batuta belonged to the theologian group 
which was ver)' hostile to Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
He had matrira in the family of the ruler of Mabar 
who was an enemy of Muhammad bin Tughluq. 
He too had got estranged with the Sultan on g^unds 
of personal interest. He has given numerous 
ima^ary stories based on bazar gossip. His testi¬ 
mony is therefore not quite reliable. 

(6) Muhammad bin Tughluq was a man of 
noble character and he could not be guilty of con¬ 
duct for which he condemned Alauddin. 

A dispassionate esammation of the entire evi¬ 
dence shows that the balajicc is weighted more 
heavily against Ulugh Khan than in bis favour 
and the promotion of Ahmad Ay aa almost conclusively 
proves his guilt. Some people have expressed the 
opinion that the statement which had escaped the 
Ups of Nizamuddin Auliya was bound to come true 
because of his spiritual powers. That therefore 
acted as a curse to bring about the death of the 
Sultan. Another writer has said that Ulugh Khan 
was a great magician. He had erected the palace 
by magic and it naturally collapsed as soon as he 
withdr^ his magic, 

Reforus of Ghiyasuddih ; 

Ghiyasuddin’s reign of five years is in many 
respects quite remarkable. His personal character 
was TO noble and praiseworthy that he has been 
described as an idea! Muslim ruler. We have 
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already noticed how he agreed to become the Sultan 
ai the universal insistence of the nobles and thus 
demonstrated his adherence to the democratic prin¬ 
ciple. After his accession, he strengthened the 
religious tone of society by his precept and example. 
He modelled his conduct in such wise that emulation 
of his example should lead to moral well-being of 
his subjects. He established a strong govcromeni, 
had due regard for public weliare and made it 
impossible for Hindus to rise in revolt against him 
while the services became more dutiful and efficient. 
His foreign policy was in confonnity with the 
principles of Islam and was suited to the condi¬ 
tions m which he ruled. 

He issued a code of laws for the guidance of 
all and sundry. It was based on Muslim jurispru¬ 
dence as applied to Indian conditions. His mode 
of Jiving was simple and conduct exemplary. This 
considerably reduced the expenditure on the court 
and the royal household so mat the finances of the 
state became more stabilized. Following the example 
of the great caliph^ he made provision for re^ar 
grants and aids being given to the poor and the 
orphaned, the saint and the scholar, the destitute 
and the unemployed. Recruitment to services was 
made on merit irrespective of race or social status. 
He did not discriminate between Musalman and 
Musalman on the basis of colour or race. Thus 
he made the ideal of Islamic brotherhood an active 
principle of his state policy. By adequate provision 
for justice, he established peace and security through¬ 
out the length and breadth of his empire. Roads 
became free from highway robbers, trade and 
industry were in a flourishing state and life, honour 
and property of the people were given due pro¬ 
tection. 

His military organisation was modelled on that 
of Alauddin. But he increased the salaries of sol¬ 
diers, improved their conditions of service aud 
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Ucatct! thr coitiiTiai>dei’S wkh greater consideration. 
He took good care to enforce prompt and (till 
payment of salaries of soldiers and obliged provincial 
governors and jagirdars to cotiform to these 
regulations scmpulcnsly. But at the same time he 
mstitut^ an enquiry into payments made by Khus- 
raii. If the payment did not exceed a whole year’s 
salary he made no objection bm in case of those 
who had received more an entry was made in their 
pay rolls and the amount was adjusted against their 
salary. He paid due regard also to the armour 
and t^uipmeiit of soldiers. Consequently, the army 
remmn^ sufficiently powerfiil to beat back all 
foreim invaders, to conquer new territory and to 
put down rebellion wherever it occurred. 


In liis dealings with the farmers, his general 
^nciple was that they should neither be rack-rented 
lest th^ should give up agnculture nor so lightly 
taxed that with accumulation of wealth, they should 
become contumacious and seditious. He seems to 

third but less 

than half of the produce. Illegal imposts were 
howem abolished. Land revenue was sdil to be 
realized through Kheis and AfuqadJmts but they 
were not allotved to ogress the tenantry in any 
way. Tltey were warned not to realize anything 
morc than The regular revenue but as a concession 

for ^ivon rent-free land 

keni- an u affttls and secret informers 

kept an eye over their conduct and all breaches of 

to HehaJarsoprotobiied sudden increases 

increase permitted was 
94 or 104 and ibis too was to be sprc<ad over four 

toe“rnSnre “ »Wb°”t!totod: 

but all other ra^ collections 

punbbed. 
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hold 1/2 2 or 1/20 to a maximum of 1/J5 or j/ro 
of the total collections were lightly passed over but 
all caics of heavier embezzlemciit were treated as 
serious offences ajid suitably ptmislied. Thus llie^ 
Sultan adopted a more liberal policy than that of 
Alauddin. Servants of the state could now live in 
greater comfort and honour and became more loyally 
attached to the rule of the Sultan, 

His religious policy was not unduly harsh. He 
adopted the principles of Sunnism. He abstained 
from wine and women and eschewed music and 
dance as contrary to Islam. In matters religious, 
he was gxiidcd not merely by Ids own prejudices but 
by a correct evaluation of the principles of his faith. 
He showed consideration for the learned and the 
saintly and granted them stipends and allowances. 
He disliked Nizamuddin Auliya’s attachment to 
music hut he did not interfere with 1dm in the absence 
of support by the tdeput. He not only inspired 
respect for Islam by his personal conduct butappoin- 
ted also to guide the people in the ways 

of religion. There is no en'dence in his reign of 
temple-destruction or forcible conversion. This 
suggests that his policy of heavy taxation was politi¬ 
cal and not fanatical in origin. The policy aefopted 
towards the i^koi£ and Muqadefams could lead to their 
prosperity and consequent disaffection but he insisted 
on treating them more liberally because of their 
higher status. He allowed even the Banvaris to 
remain in the army and punished only those who 
were guility of murder or rape. He did not indulge 
in wanton bloodshed of the Hindus and in Telingana 
and Tirhut he annexed Hindu territory no doubt 
but treated the people on the whole with generosity. 

In comparison to Jalatuddin Khilji, Alauddin 
and Balban, his policy seems to have avoided their 
faults and incorporated their merits. That is why 
his government was so sticcessful and the Sultan 
become so popular in the land. Ghiyasuddin had 
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risen from the post of a common soldier to the high 
dignity of a sovereign but this did nor affect his 
balance of mind and his life as well as government 
was characterised by order and restraint. If he had 
not been murdered, he would have sti engthened the 
roots of the Tughluq dynasty all the more. But even 
on the basis of what he had already done, he has 
secured for himself a place of honour among the 
Sultans of Delhi. 
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Chapter X 

SULTAN MUHAM^fAD BIN TUGHLUQSHAH 

Accession to the Throne : 

Three days after the death of Sultan Ghiyasuddin^ 
Ulugh Khan was proclaimed Sultan in Tughluqabad 
and he assumed the title of Muhammad Shah. This 
was done only because keeping the throne vacant 
might have endangered peace and security of the 
empire. But no celebrations were permitted by the 
new Sultan. On the contrary, he clad himself in 
black as a mark of mourning for the death of his 
father. When forty days had expired atid all funeral 
rites had been over, he went to Delhi and started 
preparations for his coronation. The Sultan was 
now crowned amidst great rejoicings and magnificent 
celebrations. 

Whv did it go unchallenged ? 

Contemporary liistorians do not mention opposi¬ 
tion by any party or individual to Muliammad's 
accession. He had four brotlicrs viz., Mubarak Khan, 
Nusrat Khan, Masud Khan and Mahmud Khan, 
Of these, M^mud Khan was probably killed at 
.Afghanpur along witli the late Sultan. Masud KJian 
was his step-brother and ^vas later executed because 
he was implicated in a conspiracy against the Sultan. 
But at the time of coronation, he made no opposi¬ 
tion. Nusrat Khan v^as also living in the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad. The ablest amoi^ these 
brothers was Mubarak Khan but he too offered no 
opposition and accepted the office of Mir Dad under 
him. 

Sultan Ghiyasuddin was an extremely popular 
ruler. His murder should have aroused natural 
resentment. How is it then that none of Muham* 
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madjs brotiiers tried lo exptoil the situation toseaire 
for thir^fn ' reasons 

mfi;?r exjjeriener of civ il and 

mihtaiy afl^re. He had secured a large following 

his stewardship 

at Delhi. Hejiad tJ^ Central government already 

Irt nominated as heir 

to the throne. Hjs position was therefore unusually 
strong. Ji was therefore difficult to challenge his 
power w iiK success. He was suspcciect of patricide 
no doubt but it was not possible to assert without 
any tear of contradiction that he was certainly 
guilty of the charge. It might have been due to a 
mere accident. It was therefore not easy to carry 

TT.rtX" the heir*apparcnt. 

The latter coufd di^cnbe it as a malicious he and 

could mliict coital punishment on the autliors of 
this calumny. His brothers were by no means able 

and none of them had enjoyed any hi^^^ office dur- 

mg the life-trme of lus father. In such circumstances 
It was impossible for any of them to put up a 
successful opposiuon to their able and cjrDerienccd 
brother, already m the saddle, Muliammad bin 
Tughluq had the blessings of Nizamuddin Auliya In 
his favotir. Consequenily the disciples of t he Shaikii 
who were_ quite nilmerous among the courtiers and 
citizens of Delhi also threw in their weight in his 
favour. In mediaeval Muslim dynasties stidi murders 
commas© that the act of patricide would 
reprehensible as it should have 
done. Fin^ly^ most people were guided by sclf- 
mterest. The nobles and provincial governors of 
thoM days wetc not so devoted to their sovereien 
that th^ should sacrifice their self-interest in offering 
opposition to his successor even after his deatlf 
ol an indcfmiie law of succession among 
Muslims, the gencml attitude was that soverciEntv 
belonged to him who could capture it, even if ft & 
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by force. Consequently revolutfons and chantjes of 
rukrs roc^ved ready support at tlie hands of the 
people. That is why during the period of the 
^itltanate, . 4 lauddin, Kafur, or Nasiruddin Khusrau 
encountered practically no opposition on grounds 
01 principle or loyalty to the previous ruler. It is 
or th«c reasons that Miihamtnad’s succession was 

Importance of ms rrign : 


^ Muhammad bin Tughiuq occupies a special place 
111 the history of mediaeval India and his reign is 
nigniy important Tnoni many points of view. It is 
Qunng his reign that a major part of the Deccan 
pa^cd under the direct mle of the Sultanate of Delhi 
‘ind m respect of extent of territory, the empire 
reached Its zenith. But tliededine of the Sultanate 
also set in just at tliis time and finally led to political 
disintegration. No Sultan of Delhi could stand 
eonifiarisoji witli Muhammad in respect of 'wide 
learning and a versatile genius. He encouraged and 
patronised science, literature and art. But despite 
Ills learning and genius most of his schemes mis¬ 
carried. His ch aracter and personality is so complex 
or even enigmatic that it has defied correct appre* 
^Jation. That is why scholars have formed widely 
aivergent estimates of his character. A study of hw 
tliaracter imparts a special importance to his reign. 
A strange destiny governed his lilV. During his reign, 
fciicJUqns, famines and epidemics followed in such 
succession as if they conformed to a 
pr^ei^mined plan to subject him to a severest trial 
and ultimate failure. To promote public welfare 
He sought to introduce many reforms. But some of 
Idem were so novel and revolutionary in character 
that the people failed to realize tlieir .dgnificaiice so 
timt iitetead of helping to make them u success they 
■'derej ^ determined opposition. His unprecedented 
gcrieronty and lavislmcss of gifts camed’^for him a 
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mdc renown throughout Asia. But instead of 
reducing the b^banty and fiereccnss of 'the exhtinF 
penal code he increased it. During his reign secu¬ 
larism reached its highest water-mark and the self- 
appointed custodians of Islam^the u/wnn-became 
virtual non-cntjues. As his reign is packed with so 
many remarkable and novel features, it has become 
a lughly interesting and important subject of study. 
Early measures op the Sultan : 

At ^e time of Muliainmad bin Tughlun’s acces¬ 
sion the tre^ury was fu ll of gold ana jewels. Ibn 
Ba uta says tliat Sultan Tughluqshah fiad built a 
palace with gold plat^ bricks. Within it there wa^ 
a hijge rea^oir fiUed with melted gold. Sultan 
M^mmad inhemed all this wealth. Tughluqshah 
had ^ left behind an extensive empne which 
mcluded practically the whole of India except 
^hmir, Rajputana and certain coastal region^ 

were far more secure 
than ever before and there was little or no danger 

Signs of ’'ebelhon or disaffection. In this sense the 
problems of Muhammad bin Tughluq were ^r 

those of Balban or Alauddin^ He ^ad o^Y 
one senoi^ worry vie, to counteract suspkL b 
public mmd and to create conditions which might 
eradicate the memory of Sultan Ghiya«iddio'sd«th 

He thought that 

irlic adopted measures which should bring out his 
superiority over Ids father and ivhich "?ut«d of 
prejudicing the imerests of any class or giourMo^ 

•o promote foster ihein, he would SeS« 
support of the nobility and the masses. Ai hi, e" } 
metres were inspired by this motive. ^ 

surh7^rf„r£n^*'^"* *'■* ** '«>- 

I- a me on t anJi. The royal [imcession was led bv 

# 
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a srnng of elephants, richly capriaoned and bedect- 
ed with predous* omaincnts and jewels. They 
earned on their backs grandees of the state dr«scd 
in their nticst and costliest costumes. As they moved 
they scatmred gold and silver coins among the spec- 
7 ^ showering of gold and silver pleased 
r*!?Muslims alike and the citizens 
blessed the Sultan and sang praises 

01 his generosity, 

V^cn he held the first audience after his corona- 
pr^ents and high-sounding titles 
to nobles. For the consolidation of his power he 
made some fresh appointments also. We may 
mention a few of them. Tatar Khan the governor 
oi :>onargaon was given one crore of gold tankas and 
th. .«k ofBahr^ Khan Malik Imjar 

S ‘“T “f '“kas. 

uthcr nobles also received similar lavish grants. He 
granted pensions, jagtrs and stipends to sAatJtAs and 
araitfAM poets and learned men. This reconciled 
the people to the new Sultan and all their suspicion 
opposition was ended. Consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously they earned the impression that even if the 

had made ample 

^ends for It by giving away such large quantities of 

ul Mjqhul was conferred ihe ude of Imad- 

ul-mulk and he was appointed wa^ir-i-murnaJiJt. But 

an? sovcm Gujerat 

^d was given the title of Khan-i-jahan. lust at 
^is time, Abmad Ayaz whohad received the title of 
pA of accession was appoint- 

^^‘^^^aQiyamuddin another tiS^her 
of the Sul tail was gi ven Ae title of Qutiugh Khan 
andw-as appomted Vakil-i>da,. MaJik iTruz a 
of the Sult^ was appointed .A'tfiA Barbuk. Tatar 

Jafet m ?? favourite of die 

uJtan was an able atui courageous j’ulcr. He 
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was recalled and in his place Bahadur who had been 
detained at Delhi since 1324 was appointed governor 
ol east Bengal. Tliis appointment is of great im- 
^rtancc. Bahadur was a descendant of Balban. 
II he stayed on at the capital he might be made the 
osntre of a lebcllioii by designing people. His 
leniovai from Odhi put an end to this potential 
danger, ftm also reduced the power of Tatar Khan 
altnough apparently he was treated with much con¬ 
sideration. Balia iur acknowledged llie Sultan as 
Ins overlord while th^ Sultan permitted liim to issue 
coiiii inscribed with the name of the Sultan as well 
hi tn ieif. Wii en .Vas irudd iiij, the ruler of Lakh 11 au ti 
diedj the Saltan appointed Bcdar Khitji as governor 
there and gave him the title of Qadr Khan. 

Policy of \fuHAMMAD bin Tughlu^; 

The Sultan ruled from 1325 to 1351. Fora 
proper evaluation of his work, it bdcdrablc to studv 
nis wars and measures of reforms separately. Hts 
wars are further subditnsible into three groups, viz. 
conquests, defence of frontiers and suppression of 
revolts. Strailarly, his reforms are also divisible into 
SIX groups-^{i) relating to principles of government , 
(u| treatnieni of the Hindus (tiij administration of 
justice (iv) currency, (v) taxation and (vt) ameliora¬ 
tive refornis. 

Foreign Policy and schemes of coNf^uEsT : 

• ^ mammad bin TughluQ*s for- 

eign policy was not particularly successful. Probably, 
he had a war against Hammir the ruler of Chi tor 
m the e^ly years of hu reign. According to Rajput 
Hainmtr ddeated and captured the Sulfan 

cfcohantc 

Q Ajmer, Rariihambhur, 

XAgor and Sutspar, Tod, Erakinc and Pandit 

?I accept the story of 

M ihain-nad s defeat as true. Bm other authors like 
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Husain reject 

tur ^“toiy makes any 

liowever 4 certain that 
tfe SuJtan made no effort to subdue the independent 
states of Rajputana, Maybe it was due to the 
JuJ^n 3 preoccupation in other regions or his fear 
of thar otgamsed strength. Mehdi Husain says that 

attack them because he was 
^^tably disposed towards the Hindus. ButMuham- 

Hindu states^Nagarkot, 
Hima^al. Anagondi-^Io not support th? viev^ 

annexing them, ft is therefore 
more reasonable to suppt^e that he adopted such a 

Delhf of the faiJure of previous Sultans of 

Ueltu to subdue the states of Rajputana. 

: Taramshirin e&ms to Ma.—Another 
hi fordgn policy is 

h! TaramshiVin. 

and anni^ Daud^ who had tried to conquer 

nd annex India tn the time of Alauddin Khitji. 

™ Trans-Oxiana. As a 

of pSlli?’ u daggers drawn with the Ilkhans 

rivai^ ’ ^<=®i^"dants of Hulagu. To the dynastic 
th^ nirik^ f sectarian hatred for while 
was embraced Shiaism, Taramshirin 

riifh=.« I^itenial dissensions weakened the 

of iTii of Abu Saidj the successor 

em^Jif'kli danger of the Ilkhanid 

pire t^iig distnembcrcd because of the conspira- 

dccide^iTfAmir Chopan. Taramshirin 
advantage of this situation and started 
tro^ at Ghazni and Kabul vwith a 
sdir ^ 1 ° Khorasan, His preparations were 

on^i ^ Ghazni, inflictmg a severe delta t 

sacked and plundered Ghazni, This 
Ppened m I3a6‘.i327. Taramshirin found it hard 

i8 
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to retreat home. He therefore fled towards India. 
His object was to mobilise the support of the Sunni 
ruler of India to defeat his victorious Shi a adversary. 
He dashed on to Delhi. Muhammad bin Tuglduq 
welcomed him and granted liim asylum. But 
Khwajajahan and Qutlugh Khan did not approve 
of his stay in India. The Sultan therefore sent him 
away and offered him 5000 dinars as a parting 
gift, Muhammad’s generosity and courtesy to 
Taramshirln during the hour of his distress touched 
the latter and he felt gready obliged to him. He 
had acquired Rist hand experience of the Sultan’s 
ability and power. Therefore, he maintained 
friendly relations all along and expressed fratenial 
sentiments in his letters. 

Baranl and Ibn Batuta make no reference to this 
incident as an invasion but Yahya and Ferishta Iiave 
described him also as an invader because the Mon¬ 
gols had been commg to this land only as con¬ 
querors. Mongol historians have also described 
it as one of the victories of Taramshirin probably 
because he had been presented 5000 dinars. Ferishta 
says that Taramshirin entered India by way of 
Lamghan and Multan, Oflicers on the north¬ 
western frontier failed to check him and he pressed 
on to Delhi. Sultan Muhammad acted with great 
pusillanimity and shut himself up inside the fort. 
After a while, the Mongols proceeded towards Badaun 
because they were not good at sieges. The Mongols 
were now involved in great trouble because a 
famine was raging in the region. Muhammad had 
in the meantime collected an army which he sent 
against the Mongols. At the same time, he also 
offered^ them a ^ large sum of money. According 
to ^Ferishta, this amount was equivalent to the 
price of the empire itself. This persuaded the 
Mongols to retire from the land. Muhammad sent 
an army in pursuit but it avoided coming into grips 
with the Mongols. 
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Both ^cse versions have certain common features. 
Tar^shirin had a numerous army with him. He 
liad indulged in some plunder on the way and the 
frontier officers had failed to check him. The rulers 
at Delhi had no knowledge of changed circumstances 
in Central Asia and Taramshinn redred only after 
reaching Delhi. But there was no conffict between 
him and Sultan Muhammad. A review of the 
entire incident reveals that neither Taramshinn 
came here as an invader nor Muhammad bought 
Iiim off because of lack of nerve. If the Sultan had 
given any evidence of weakness and wealth, the 
Mongol leader vvoutd have repeated his raids instead 
of allying himself with htm because withlapse of time 
the power of the Sultan declined further and further, 
Taramshirin's coming to Delhi reveals the weakness 
of the north-western frontier defence but we must 
remember that the Mongols had succeeded in dash* 
ing on to Delhi and the Doah even in tlie time of 
Alauddin because their kno^vledge of Indian topogra¬ 
phy was as wide as the speed of their armies was 
great. 

Plans for conquest of Khorasan: 

On his return home, Taramshirin became the 
master of hb ancestral po^essions once again. 
Internal condition of Persia continued to deteriorate 
and Khorasan was caught in a wave of wide-spread 
dbaffcction. Some of the unsuccessful conspirators 
there came to India and sought shelter with Stdtan 
Muhammad. The Sultan assigned them suitable 
quarters and fixed allowances for them. To secure 


their own ends, they tried to impress on the mind 
of the Sultan that he could easily annex Khorasan, 
Just then dynasticj, peraonal and sectarian differences 
induced Taramshirin also to plan the conquest of 
Khorasan and he sought the cooperation of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq in this venture. The ruler of 
Egypt also was a staunch Sunni. Taramshirin there¬ 
fore thought that it would not be difficult to conquer 
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Khorasan in alliance with India and E^ypt, Sultan 
Muhammad did not have proper know*! edge of 
Central Asian politics. Nor did he deeply ponder 
over the difficulties in invading Khorasan. Had he 
bcOT familiar with local conditions, he could have 
easily seen that no matter how chaotic the internal 
politics of Khorasan might be, it would be impossible 
for a ibrctgn power to establish or maintain its 
authority there. If he had coohy considered his owm 
position, he would have realized that foreign conquest 
was nothing but moonshine when there was a series 
of rebellions distracting the government, a severe 
famine was stalking the land in the Doab and the 
Indian army neither had competent leaders like 
Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan nor did it possess 
adequate experience and training for operations in a 
foreign land. Rut the Sultan u-as so obsessed by tlie 
exhortations of Khorasani nobles and persistent 
requests by Taramshirin that he raised an army of 
3,70,000 soldiers and gave it a whole year’s salary in 
advance, But luckily, Taramshirin was deposed and 
the ruler of Egypt made peace with Abu Said before 
the Indian army s Ur ted on this campaign. The 
Sultan was therefore obliged to abandon the scheme 
for good which was the only wise thing he did in 
this regard. 


Relations with the Chinese Emperor and othlr 
Mongol Rulers: 


The power of the Mongols was fast declining in 
the time of Sultan Muhammad. Consequentlv 
many of them tried to establish friendly contacts with 
famous ^ler of India, Besides Taramshirin, 
King Musa of fraq. Queen Turabak of Khwarizm 
and Toghan Timur, the Emperor of China sent 
their envws to ^tablish friendly diplomatic ties with 
Incha, pie Sukan ako sent Ibn Batuta as his 
arabasador » Odna. Thus friendly relalions 
between India and these Mongol states continued. 
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(c) J{agarkot 0337 )* — ^The Sultan met vvith some 
success only in the Himalayan tarai region. It had 
generally been independent. It comprised Kattgra^ 
Kartripur, Kumaon and ICamrup. Being situated in 
the region they were neither very rich nor 
easily conquerable. But they might come under the 
influence of Cliina as they had sometimes done in the 
past. Hence for the security of Indian frontiers it 
was desirable to occupy these lands. The Sultan 
began by invading Nagarkot. The local ruler was 
defeated and he accepts the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
As a gesture of good-wiU, the Sultan retumed the fort 
to him and left the famous Jwalamukhi temple intact, 

(d) Himachal (1337),—^After the conquest of 
Nagarkot, the Sultan invaded another Himalayan 
state. Ferishta has wrongly described it as an invasion 
of China. Barani and Ibn Batuta do not make any 
reference to any invasion of China, The Sultan’s 
forces were victorious in this re^on also and the local 
Raja acknowledged him as his overlord and agreed 
to send him annual tribute. But the army sutfered 
heavy casualties because of excessive cold so that the 
victory turned into a virtual disaster and many 
contemporary and later authors have listed it among 
the military reverses of the Sultan, 

(e) The Deccan .—In r326 the governor of Sagar 
had rebelled in the Deccan, as will be related here¬ 
after. Tlie gale of insurrection soon spread to 
Anagondi and Dwarsamudra. Muhammad-btn- 
Tughluq took advantage of it to extend the frontier* 
of his empire to the western sea-coast and the Far 
South, l^us Dwarsamudra, Anagondt and Mabar 
became provinces of bis empire. But, as we shall 
s« later, extension of territory in this r^on proved 
disastrous to the Sultan and the Sultanate. 

Estimate of his foreign policy: 

Thus the foreign policy of the Sultan cannot be 
described as a success. This is true that anecdotes 
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bearing on his power and riches were widely circu¬ 
lated in foreign lands so that rulers of central and 
western Asia and China had established friendly 
diplomatic relations with him and numerous scho¬ 
lars, soldiers and nobles from foreign lands sought 
favour and protection of the Sultan, But the 
incidents connected v\ith Taramshirin*s coming to 
India and plans for the conquest of Khorasaii, do 
not reflect credit on the Sultan. In the sub- 
Himalayan region, he met with only partial success 
for he was neither powerful enough to make annexa¬ 
tion of territory nor sufficiently fbresighted to avoid 
needless loss of men and money. Conquest of the 
Deccan also proved detrimental at the end. It 
may, however, be conceded that the northern and 
nortli-western frontier of rhe empire remained safe 
from foreign invasion. 

Nature ano effects of rebellions : 

Another category of Sultanas military activities 
is suppression of revolts. The first rebellion took 
place in 1326, just a fe\v months after his accession 
and by 1351 when the Sultan died in pursuit of a 
rebel he had had to deal ^vith 122 revolts. Thus 
there was on an average a rebellion almost every 
year. The areas affected ranged from Multan in 
the north-west to Bengal in the east and Mabar 
in the south. Although they affected every part of 
the empire, their violence was much greater in 
border lands, farthest from the capital. Another 
remarkable thing is that a revolt in the north was 
generally follow^ by one in the south or one in 
the east by another in the west. Consequently 
the army had to be constantly engaged in long 
marches. In the face of slow means of communi¬ 
cation, the wide extent of the empire entailed 
great hardships and on a number of occasions, the 
Suhan met with failure only on account of diffi- 
cuUies on the way. Among these revolts, tlie 
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rebdliOD of Mabar in 1335 b of special significance. 
All tlie six revolts chat preceded it were successfully 
suppressed by the Sultan or his agents. Although 
some of these revolts were of dangerous proper tionSj 
yet they did not inevitably lead to others because 
they were mainly due to personal reasons. But a 
number of the sixteen rc\'olts that succeeded tlte 
Mabar rising proved successful and led to the 
foundation of independent kingdoms. Most of 
them were engineered by foreigners who had been 
attracted to India by Sultan’s munificence and who 
had risen to high posts because of his generosity 
and favour. These latter revolts seem to be iriter- 
linked, one leading to the other. They' undermined 
the strength and vitality of the Sultan and the 
Sid tan ate and gave an impetus to disintegrating 
forces so that by the time of the death of the 
Sultan, practically half the empire had been lost. 

General causes of revolts ; 

Each revolt had certain special and immediate 
causes but there were certain general factors which 
governed practically all of them. We may turn to 
the latter first. The empire had reached ^widest 
limits in India while the means of communication 
remained as slow as ever. Consequently, it was 
diificult to maintain strict control over distant 
provinces which enabled ambitious or disaffected 
nobles posted there to plan rebellion. Secondly, 
organisation of the state was feudal^ in character 
which has elements of dbintegration inherent in it. 
Thirdly, most of the administrative changes intro¬ 
duced by Muhammad bin Tughluq in the early years 
of his rdgn had failed and had caused griev'ous 
financial loss to the state. Tliis shook the very 
foundations of his empire and affected his popularity. 
The Sultan indicted severest punishments even on 
suspicion of opposition. This added fuel to the fire 
of discontent and people began to lose faith in his 
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conduct*of fHe Sultan tried to scrutinise 

srrant^ w’tH greater strictness and 

SntSh^l^n in order to 

indigenous nobility. 
This led to mutual rivalry between the two groni 

standard of revolt when they found the Sultan 
involved in difficulties. Fifthly the Deccanis made 
an o^msed effort for regaining their 
and they secured initial success because o7^|Si’s 
fhS"r^*’?u This adS^ to 

d?d noS Sultan 

1- * i^causc of lus vanity he failed to emplov 
conciliatory measures betimes. ■'"ipioy 

Revolt of Bahauddin Gurshasp (1336): 

against the Sultan took place in 

late Sultan had hem ^“d’at S^.. J ” 

he sent the sou* He 

Bahauddin won wer seme nf S!, . p*«yasud(lin, 

the Deccan and °rirfTes?ii;,t. *" 

kingdom for himsoK SoSe^jf^he”Cll 
offered resistanrA cn u; l 01 the local nobles 

before hb^u^m mlSj? 5'**'“ 

nortit. The Sm ^med Kh^^- ‘“VY* ** 

proceed at the head of Sn* r .^Hwaja Jahan to 
(timself also seiSJ folitwS "I'ilthe 

anther AV/n^^nro^hb^U 
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finally (Ideated. Members of his ranuEy were either 
killed in battle or burnt themselves alive white a 
few were made prisoners. But he managed to send 
Bahauddin to Vir Balia) exhorting him to take up 
his cause. In themeautime, the Sultan had reached 
Devagin. Instead of taking up cudgels on his 
behalf, Vir Ballal thought it safer to hand over 
Bahauddin to Khwaja Jalian and thus demonstrate 
his loyalty to the Sultan. 

Bahauddin was flayed alive and his skin, stuSed 
with straw was sent round the empire. In each 
important town on the way, the local people were 
collected, shown die hideous exhibit and told that 
all enemies of state would suffer a similar end. 
His Besh cooked with rice was sent to his people. 
His corpse was thus thoroughly disCTaced and his 
Besh was offered to cals and dogs. The Sultan had 
hoped that it would serve as a deterrent to others. 
But his hopes were not realized as the sequel would 
show. 

Kishlu Khan^s revolt (1328) : 

The Sultan was at the new capital Devagiri, 
rochristened Daulatabad, when lie got the news of 
the revolt of Kisldu Khan, the governor of Multan. 
There are two different versions of what led to this 
unhappy event. According to Ibn Batuta, when 
the stuped body ofGurshasp reached Multan, Kishlu 
Khan had it buried according to Islamic rites. The 
Sultan took umbrage at tliis and summoned him to 
court. Kishlu Khan preferred open defiance of 
Sultan’s authority to a docile submission, Yahya on 
the other hand makes no reference to Gurshasp in 
this connection. He says that the Sultan had sent 
round a circular to all the nobles of the realm 
asking them to build for themselves a house at the 
new capital and to send some members of their 
family to reside in it. Bahram Aiba, Kishlu Khan 
did not comply with this order. The Sultan then sent 
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All Khatati to induce him to do so. The conversa¬ 
tion between the royal agent and Kishlu Khan took 
an unhappy turn. This led to the death of Khatati 
in an alteration between him and Laula, die son- 
in-law of Kfshlu Khan. Kishlu Khan feared die 
consequences and rose in revolt. 

The Sultan hastened to Delhi, collected an army 
there and proceeded to Multan where he found that 
he was gready outnumbered. He therefore set 
apart an ambuscade party of4000 under his personal 
command and ordered the rest of the troops to 

violent 

charge of Kishlu Khans troops, the imperialists 
gave way, broke and fled. Kishlu Khan felt that 
the fighting over and that he had achieved 

ordered the camp to be 
plundered. When he was thus off his guard, the 
Sultan made a sudden charge at the head of the 
ambmeade party. Kishlu Khan was killed in coui^e 

routed. The Sultan 
^ered a general massacre oithe citizens of Multan 
because thw had supported the rebclUon. They 
disi^yed and beseeched Shaikh Rukn- 

held ^ Sultan 

reverence, he finally relented and 

hSd 5 paj-ticipants. The 

head of Kishlu Knan was severed from his body and 

Thf of the house in which 

t^be Sultan had put up. Ibn Batuta says that whm 

The rising of Ghivasuddin Bahadur (1330) ; 

PI, place in Bengal. 

Bahadur had been a.ssigned the govern¬ 
ment of Sonargaon on condition that he wouM 
® hostage to Delhi Once he KaH 

He made lame excuses for delay isT sendiug his son 
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and finally when he tliought his power had been 
stabilised, he removed the name of the Sultan of 
Delhi from the sikka and the khutba and declared 
his independence. An army was sent against him. 
He was defeated and killed. His body was skinned 
and stuffed with straw and was circulated throughout 
the empire as an example to others. 

Rebellions in StNOit : 

Another scene of disturl^nce was Sindh. It 
witnessed two revolts. First in 1328, there w'p a 
rising due to a conspiracy organised by the Qac* *nd 
theJTAd/i^ofKamalpur. They were captured and 
flayed alive. The next disturbance took place in 
^333 at Schwan. The officer in-charge was^ a 
Hindu named Ratan who had received the honorific 
of Azim-m-Sindb, Some Muslims were Jealous of 
him. One day they raised an alarm and started 
shouting*'thief, thief 1 " Ratan came out to see what 
it was all about. The conspirators surrounded and 
killed him. When the Sultan heard of this, he sent 
instructions to Imadmululk, the governor of Sindh, 
to punish the culprits se\''erely. AU^ the chief 
conspirators were captured and flayed alive. Their 
skins were stuffed with straw and suspended down 
the gate and the parapets of the fort, Ibn^ Batuta 
says that when lie first saw them hanging in mid¬ 
air during the night, lie was p'catly frightened, 
mistaking them for ghosts and evil spints, 
Mabarwims independence (1335) : 

Next serious rising took place in the extreme 
South. The scene of occurrence was Mabar w'here 
the local governor assumed independence under the 
style of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah. He issued coins 
in his own name. The Sultan was busy fighting a 
severe famine in the Doab when he^ got the news 
of this rev'olt in 1335* The Sultan himself marched 
against the rebel but when he reached Warangal 
a serious epidemic broke out and took a heavy toll 
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of the nobles and soldiers accompanying the Sultan. 
Thousands of people lost their lives and there was a 
gmeral panic m the ranb of the army. The Sultan 
himself fell ill. It^ was therefore decided to fall 
back upon De\^agiri. This ensured independence of 
Mabar. Thus was initiated disintegration of the 
Sultanate. 

Minor rislnos : 

The rising in. Mabar led to three other risings 
at different places. Mushang, the governor at 
Daulatabad got a report that the epidemic at 
Warangal had killed the Sultan. He therefore 
declared his independence. But when he got the 
correct news of the Sultan being still ahve, be was 
unnerved by fear and fied for refuge to a Hindu 
Raja who however surrendered him to the Sultan. 
As Hi^haiig was in the good books of tlie Sultan 
and his remissness was due to a misunderstanding, 
he was pardoned but the government of Daulatabad 
was n^ assigned to Qutlugh Khan. Just at this 
time, Hulajun Mongol and Gulcbandra Khokhar 
raised the standard of revolt at Lahore because 
they were getting no news of the Sultan. They 
killed the local governor, but Khwaja jahaii proinpt" 
ly ®“PP[fssed the rising. Sayyad Ibrahim, the son of 
j^an Shah also got the false report of the Sultan’s 
d<ath whereupon he seized the treasure of Sindh 
while in transit to Delhi and thus unfurled the 
stendard of revolt. The Sultan wanted to overlook 
his crime but he behaved with such impudence that 
he had to be executed. 

Rebellion in Bemqal (1337) ; 

Bahrain Khan had succeeded to the government 
at Sonatgaon after the death of Ghiyasuddin Baha¬ 
dur, ^After his death, bis artnour*bearcr 
o^upied the throne, assumed the style of Fakhruddin 
l^b^ak Shah and issued coins in his own name. 
Xnis happened sometime about 1337. Qadr Khan 
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the governor of Lakhnauti lost his Ufe in fighting 
against him so that the authority of the latter 
extended o^'er Lakhnauti and Satgaon as wclL A 
severe famine was raging in Doab at this time and 
the Sultan was busy with the famine relief measure. 
This made it impossible for him to intervene in 
Bengal, After sometime Lakhnauti threw off the 
yoke of Fakhruddin and became independent under 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah. Thus there were two 
independent rulers in Bengal. They soon started 
a protracted fight for supremacy but Sultan Muham¬ 
mad was so busy with other pressing business in 
other quarters that he could not take any advantage 
of this state of affairs. The result was that Bengal 
was lost to the empire for good. 

Rebellions of farmers of revenue : 

From this time onwards, financial difficulties of 
the Sffitan seem to have multiplied. Consequently, 
he huiiated a pernicious policy of assigning govern¬ 
ment of provinces to those who promised a larger 
annual revenue. But as misfortune would have it, 
most of them failctl to collect the stipulated sum 
and therefore rose in rebellion. This added to the 
difficulties of the Sultan still further. 

On his return from Warangal in 1335, the Sultan 
had raadc^ many new postings. Just at that time, 
Nnsrat Klian secured the government of Bidar on 
promise of paying a crore of tankas to the Sultan. 
But he soon realized the impossibility of raising the. 
promised sum. He had a feeling that the Sultan 
would punish him heavily for breach of contract. 
Consequently in 1337, he turned out a rebel. He 
was however captured and despatched to Delhi, 
Similarly, Nizam, the governor of Kara also rose in 
rebellion in 1344 but was easily overpowered. 

Deccan Policy of the Sultan: 

Besides these, there were a number of other 
revolts but they took place either in the south or 
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were connected with problems arising out of Deccan 
politics. Some revolts were caused by the fiscal 
reforms of the Sultan and would be mentioned in 
that context. We may now revert to the Deccan 
and examine in brief his policy and its conse¬ 
quences. 

By the time of the acc^ion of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq, Devagiri and Warangal had been brought 
under the direct rule of the Sultan, Tclmgana had 
been divided into a number of units to eadi of which 
a separate governor was appointed. These governors 
tried to increase tlieir power by establishing contacts 
with local Hindu Rajas, Conditions in the Deccan 
were far more complicated than in the north, 
The policy of annexation initiated by Qptbuddin 
Mubarak Shah had brought more and more territory 
of the south under the direct rule of the Sultan of 
Delhi, But the Hindu Rajas and their chiefs 
remained unsubdued at heart. Religious persecu¬ 
tion by local governors fanned the flames of Hindu 
discontent and they began to plan how best they 
could avenge the indignities to their faith. Delhi 
was so far away from the soutli that the Sultan 
could not maintain adequate control over it from 
that distance. He had tliercfbre to aJlow consider¬ 
able freedom of action to local governors. Dvery 
Turkish nobleman in those days cherished the hope 
of founding an independent kingdom and he had no 
strong loyalties to the ruling family because dynasties 
tended to change rapidly and with every new 
dyn^ty a new class of nobles came into being. 
Their loyalty to the sovereign was thus regulated by 
considerations of their convenience and self-interest. 
Almost wery able governor of the Deccan tried to 
assert his independence because it was far easier 
to do so in the south than in the north. The 
loc^ Hindu population was ever wilting to side 
with these rebels because it expected to gain by the 
weakness of the Sultan of Delhi. Aspirants for 
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mdependatce trirf to win over the Hindus and 
sought to conciliate rather than to coerce them. 
Thus the enemies of the Hindus themselves became 
b^t props of their authority. Consequently, the 
Hindus of the Deccan had never teen subjected to 
ihat sort of military and political pressure as had 
fallen to the lot of the Rajputs of the north. That 
is why they were able to mount a counter-offensive 
against the Turks, For a proper understanding of 
the revolts of the Deccan in the time of Muhammad* 
bin-Tughluq, therefore, one must bear in mind 
ihcse three dominant factors viz., (i) the Deccan 
bad been conquered only recently and it was far 
^ay from Delhi, (a) the nobt^ posted in the 
neccao, being relatively free from a strict control 
by the Sultan had a natural propensity to aspire for 
independence and (3) the Hindu Rajas had not 
forgotten die insults done to their famUy and faith 
^nd were always on the look-out to regain their 
independence. 

During the rebellion of Bahauddin Gurshasp, the 
Sukan realized the inconvenience of having the scat 
of government in the north. He had some taste of 
the pride of the Hindu Rajas also. He therefore 
desired subduing the Deccan thoroughly by trans* 
ferring the capital to Daulatabad and remaining 
there. But administrative difficulties and revolts 
in the north did not permit him to stay in the 
south even for a few years at a stretch. The poor 
Sultan was constantly moving north, south or cast 
according as the gale of insurrection overtook one 
part of his realm after the other. It was only to 
consolidate his power in the Deccan that he had 
transferred the capital at a huge cost to the 
exchequer. But it did him no good. Instead, his 
prestige sank low and his finances suffered a heavy 
drain in the bargain. That is why after the loss of 
Mabar in 1335, he permitted the settlers from the 
north to return home from Daulatabad. 
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In coui*se ofsupprcssmgthe rebellion of Gurshaspj 
the Sultan made some extension of territory as well. 
This extended the boundary of the empire further 
to the south and the south^vvest. (Tales of Sultan's 
munificence had attracted many ambitious men 
from Central Asia to India. Tlie Sultan recruited 
them in hb army or gave them appointments in the 
civil administration. They have generally been called 
‘centurions’. Thus centurion has become a synonym 
for a foreign amir. The Sultan had appointed most 
of these foreign amirs in Malwa, Gujerat and the 
Deccan. The native nobles were extremely jealous 
of them and w'cre anxious to see them dismissed, or 
disgraced . This led to the formation of a party of 
centurions which Jealously guarded the interests of 
its memibcrs .5 This added another problem to the 
distracted politics of the Deccan, Inspite of this, 
upto the tune of the rebellion of Jalaluddin Alisan 
Shah the power of the Sultan was fairly stable and 
none of the Turkish nobles or Hindu Rajas or the 
centurions was guilty of openly defying the authority 
of die Sultan. But the successful revolt of Ahsan 
Shah inspired confidence in others and the smoulder¬ 
ing embers of disaffection burst out into such violent 
flames of insurrection that they reduced the Deccan 
empire of the Sultan into mere shambles. Gujerat, 
Sindh and Malwa also caught fire and the Sultan 
lost his life in a desperate attempt to extinguish it. 
For convenience of study the revolts of the south 
may be divided into two groups viz. (i) Hindu 
counter-offensive and 12) revolts of Muslim nobles. 

ViJAYAXAOAR FOUNDED { 1336) 

Hindu counter-offensive synchronised mth the 
foundation of the independence of Mabar. At the 
time of the defeat of the Raja of Kampila, Harihar 
and Bukka who were related to Pratap Rudradeva 
were also captured and sent to Delhi where they 
were forcibly converted to Islam. But they never 
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lost fdth in the religion of their fore-lathers and 
remained Hindus at heart. Malik Maqbul had 
been posted in Telingana and Kampila fell within 
his sphere of influence. Hindus of that region started 
such a strong counter-offensive that Maqbul found 
it impossible to check them. The Sultan then 
thought of utilizing the services of Harlhar and 
Bukka in suppressing the rising. He thought that 
they might succeed where Maqbul had failed because 
they commanded influence in that r^ion and were 
at the same time loyal to him. Harihar was to 
function as the executive head while Bukka was to 
act as his minister. When the news of Hanhar’s 
appointment reached the Deccan, the insurgents 
were elated with joy for they r^arded it as their 
victory over the foreigner who had been forced to 
yield ground before them, Harihar had promised 
to the Sultan that he would exercise pwwer as his 
vassal. But if tite local people had kno^vn this, he 
would have found it difficult to r^tore peace. If 
on the other hand he were to declare his indepen¬ 
dence he would be faced with a two-fold danger. 
On the one hand, it would have incurred the wrath 
of the Sultan who would have led his troops agains t 
him. On the other hand, the rulers of Mabar and 
Dwarsamudra could also attack him with impunity 
because his power at that time was fairly weak. 
He therefore acted with great tact and wisdom. 
In order to win the confidence and support of the 
local population, he asserted his adherence to the 
Hindu faith and became a disciple of the local Hindu 
saint Madhava Vidyarany-a. He behaved like an 
independent prince and tried to suggest that though 
he did not want to indulge in needless fighting against 
the Sultan, he was by no means afraid of his power. 
But at the same time, he kept the Sultan satisfied by 
adopting a title no higher than that of Mahaman- 
daltishwar. He possibly sent occasional gifts to the 
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Sultan which the latter interpreted as payment of 
tribute. Vir Ballal and Jalaluddm AJisan Shah 
abstained from attacking him because they suspected 
him to be a vassal of the Sultan who could easily 
secure assistance from other governors. Tins gave 
Harihar comparative peace. He orgamsed the 
government on a sound footing, made proper arrange^ 
ments for the realization of taxes, appointed Vidya- 
ranya, his spiritual preceptor, as the chief minister 
and on his advice fou 11 detl the town of Vijayanagar, 
It was first named Vidyanagar in honour of the saint 
Vidyaranya. But it was later changed into Vijaya¬ 
nagar. Harihar organised his forces on an elEcient 
basis which stabilize and extended his authority and 
within four or five years a part of the Konkan and 
the Malabar and the Tungbhadra basin passecl 
under hb control. He is regarded as the first ruler 
of the independent kingdom of Vijayanagar which 
under his successors acquired fame and strength with¬ 
in a short time, 

Vir Ballal hi and the Sultans of Madura: 

Another Hindu leader of the south w-as Vir 
Ballal III. He had ascended the throne in j 292 and 
he had been a witness to the course of events since 
the firat Turkish invasion of the Deccan. He was 
a valiant, energedc and warlike prince, bubbling 
with great ambiddn.^ But he could not hold Itis 
Own against K,afur, Khusrau and Muhammad bin 
TugWuq. He generally kept die Sultans of Delhi 
satisfied so that they had little opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing strength in the far south. It was due to tlieir 
constant pressure ^that lie had been forced to give 
up northern i^ortion of his territory. He tried to 
compensate this loss by annexation and infiltration 
towar^ the south. It was at about this time that 
me independent kingdom of Mabar came into being. 
This provided Vir Ballal w'idi a fresh field for acquir¬ 
ing fame and glory. He remembered full well how" 
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he himself had been obliged to lead the Turla into 
Madura. It was his earnest desire titat by his own 
efforts Madura should be cleansed of the ndech£hk&5 
and that Hindu rule should be re-established. He 
therefore waged a constant war against the Sultans 
of Madura and annexed some of their territory, 
twt in 13^2 he suffered a disgraceful death because 
of his vanity and misplaced generosity. During the 
reign of Sultan Ghiyasud^n Damghan Shah, 
he attacked a fort which commanded tlie route to 
Madura, occupation of which was the chief object 
of bis invasion. Wtien the local commander found 
further resistance impossible, he asked for a two 
week’s truce to secure permission of the Sultan for 
surrender of the fort. Vir Bailal agreed to wait and 
in his vanity he felt so sure of his victory that he 
overlooked even elementary precautions for the 
safety ofhis army. The r^idt was that the enemy 
made a successful surprise attack and Vir BaJIal 
finding his position desperate agreed to surrender 
on assurance of personal safety. But once he was in 
the_ hands of the Sultan, he was shown no conside¬ 
ration and was flayed alive. 

Krishnanayar’s fight for freedom : 

This disaster came as a great shock to the power 
of the Hoysalas. But the Deccan was not without 
other fighters for freedom. They stepped into the 
gap caused by the death of Vir Bailal and efforts for 
ffc^om continued. One of these new leaders was 
Krishnanayak, the son of Pratap Rudradeva 11 , 
He had never given up the ambition of reviving 
Ws dynasty. When he found the Deccan empire of 
oultan Muhammad battered by powerful rebellions, 
he found fresh incentive for collecting and organis¬ 
ing a band of foltowei-s. The risiog power of I^ish- 
oanayak obliged Malik Maqbul to evacuate Warangai 
and to return to Delhi. Among the Hindu rulers oi 
the day, the most powerful were Vir Bailal and his 
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successor Virupaksba Ballal. Consequently Krishna* 
nayak joined hands with Vir Ballal to root out the 
power of the Turks. He went to meet him personally 
and Vir Ballal IV agreed to collaborate with him. 
They agreed to form a united front to drive the 
Turks out of Warangal, Dwarsamudra, Kampila and 
Mabar. He next contacted the rulers of Kar^ila. 
As they were his own relations, it was not difficult 
to rope in their support in favour of a united front 
of the Hindus, The early rulers of Vijayanagar 
^recd to fall in so readily because they found it 
in their own interest. Thus amwerful anti-Turkish 
front was formed south of the Uodawari which drove 
out the agents of Sultan Muhammad and tried to 
liquidate the principality of Mabar. But in this 
latter objective, they did not meet with immediate 
success. Ballal IV died fighting against Mabar in 
1346. This defeat ultimately proved beneficial to 
Hindu aspirations for most of Hoysala territor)’ 
finally passed into the hands of the rulers of Vijaya- 
nagar who^ acquired such accession of strength that 
it became impossible for the independent kingdom 
of Mabar to contiuc. But this happened after Ute 
death of Sultan Muhammad, This however is clear 
that as a result of the efforts of Harihar and Bukka, 
Vir Ballal III, Krishnadeva Nayak and Virupaksha 
Ballal, Sultan Muhammad lost all territory in the 
Deccan except Det'agiri. 

Muslim revolts: 

It were the foreign centurions who put an end to 
Sultan Muhammad’s authority over the rest of the 
lands south of the Narbada. Previous Muslim revolts 
sei^’C as a back-ground to this final coup de grace. A 
brief reference to them should therefore precede an 
account of the foundation of an independent Muslim 
kingdom in Devagiri. 

^^^ItsofBahauddin Gurshasp, JalaJuddin Absan 
Shah, Hushang and Nusrai Khan have been referred 
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to already. The first rising of the centurions took 
place in 1339. The leader of this revolt was Ali 
Shah» a follower of Qutiugh Khan. He was deputed 
to collect the royal dues from Gulbarga. He 
murdered the local governor Bhairott and seized the 
royal treasure. He then attacked and occupied 
Bidar.^ But Qutlugh Khan put do^vn his rising and 
sent him as a prisoner to the Sultan who sent him 
away to Ghazni. Hc^ was however executed when 
he returned to India wthout previous permission. 

Revolt of Ain-ul-molr (1340-1341): 

The Suttan was not quite satisfied with Deccan 
affairs. He had some misgivings against his former 
tutor Qutlugh Klian and intended appointing some 
abler person in his stead. He fixed upon Aiii-ul- 
mulk Multani as a suitable person. Barani has 
projsed the administration of Qutlugh Khan as 
highly efficient and benevolent but he has not 
told us how his benevolence affected the sub¬ 
ordinate staff. The people were on the whole happy 
and contented because the local officials were not 
oppressive, taxes were not excessively heavy and 
punishments were comparatively light. But his 
^nevolence led to one unfortunate development. 
Tne It^al officers would not render a timely account 
of their collections and vvere guilty of embezzling 
government funds. Thus the policy of Qutlugh 
Khan benefited everybody except the Sultan. Ain- 
ul-mulk Multani the governor of Awadh was an 
able and experienced officer and was a personal 
Fnend of the Suttan. The Sultan therefore decided 
t<i entrust the Deccan to his charge. But when 
Ain-ul-mulk received orders for transfer he raised 
the standard of revolt. This was entirely due to a 
rin^nderstanding. The brothers of Ain-ul-muJk 
thought that Uie Sultan probably wanted to discredit 
mm by sending him to the Deccan and to make 
that as a basis for bis disgrace and punishment. 
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Wlien the qcws of this rtvolt reached the SuUanj 
he felt greatly distressed. 

Aiii'iiUmulk was openly on war path. He 
turned the style of Alauddin and declared his in¬ 
dependence. He then led a force of 50,000 against 
the Sultan. The Sultan rapidly moved towards 
Kanauj and sent urgent summons to all the local 
officers to join him ivith their contingents. The two 
armies contacted each other near Kananj and in 
the battle that ensued Aiti-ul-mulk was defeated and 
captured. He was brought to the audience hall 
dressed in tatters and was subjected to jeering insults 
by the vulgar assemblage. He was thus thoroughly 
humiliated. The Sultan showed him the genero¬ 
sity of throwing him into prison, instead of ordering 
his execution and after a sliort term of imprison¬ 
ment, he was pardoned and released. 

Causes of the revolt of Centurions r 

Revolt of Ain-ul-mulk created anoilier obstacle 
in the subjugation and settlement of the Deccan. 
The Sultan stayed away at Delhi for over three years 
to restore ord^ in the north. In the meantime he 
learnt of seditious activities of the centuriona. The 
c^turions w'ere mostly foreign ^mirjr though they 
did not all belong to any single country. They 
included men of diverse races such as Mongols, 
Afghans and Turks. Some native Muslims and 
Rajputs had also joined their ranks. They were 
generally commanders of hundred soldiers with 
authonty to collect taxes from about hundred villages. 
They had no sense ofloyalty to the state. But they 
werc^ bold and warlike and were eager to amass 
m^imum wealth within the shortest possible time. 
The abler ones among them had received more 
^ponsible offices. Malwa, Gujerat, Devagiri and 
Bidar were joined together to form a viceroyalty 
imder the general control of a viceroy who had his 
headquarters at Daulatabad. Between 1341-1345, 
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the Sultan received numerous compfaints charpine 
the centurions with dislionesty, greed, insubordina¬ 
tion and I'mbezzlemeiit of goveniment funds. The 
Sultan rcahz^ the nctd. of appointing a new set of 
officers to bring the centurions to book. He there- 
fore recalled ^iitlugh Khan to Delhi on the excuse 
of showiiig him die letter of investiture from the 
^iph and directed Mizamuddin the governor of 
Gujerat to officiate as the viceroy at Daulatabad. 
He appointed new governors for Malwa^ Gujerat 
and Eldar. They were instructed to collect the taxes 
with and promptness and to put down all 

yposvtion with a strong hand. One of these was 
Aziz Khummar, a vintner’s son. He was appointed 
governor of Malwa. He was specially instructed 
to put down the revolt of centurions. He called one 
day 89 of them and administered a strong rebuke, 
hut he later entertained them at a feast and plied 
them with wine. Under the influence of liquor, 
they soon fell fast asleep. Aziz took advantage of 
this to murder them all in cold blood. The Sultan 
was pleased to hear this news but it was condemned 
by practic^ly all sections of people. The centurions 
were particularly alarmed. A rumour went round 
that they would all meet the same fate. Conse- 
quendy, the centurions became more disaflected than 
ever and began to plan for their safety. 

Eboinninq of tub revolt: 

Dismissal of Qutlugh Khan had caused some dis¬ 
content among the people. Severity of new officers 
nade them all the more dissatisfied. Lack of full 
^operation by the centurions made it difficult to 
realize the taxes in full. Thus there vvas no improve¬ 
ment in the flnancK of die state. Because of 
disturbed conditions in Malwa, it was considered 
umfe to send the Deccan revenues to Delhi. The 
bull an had therefore ordered that all collections in 
the Deccan should be pooled at Dharagarh near 
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Daulatabad. Malik Maqbuljust th^ starts «dth 
Guierat treasure to escort it to Delhi. But tne 
centurions surprised iiim one night and captur^ all 
the treasure and a. number of good horses, iney 
utilized this money to collect an army and broke 
out imo open revolt. Aziz Khummar marched 
against them to secure credit for suppressing them. 
Butin the conflict that ensued he was defeated and 
subjected to an inglorious death. This led to senous 
disorders in Malwa and the rebels gamed accession 
in strength and numbers. Malik Maqbul sought 
shelter in the fort of Anhilwara. 

Suppression or revolt ik Gujerat : 

WTien the Sultan heard of these developments^ 
he entrusted the government of Delhi to Malik 
Firuz Malik Kabir and Khwaja Jalian and him¬ 
self proceeded towards Gujerat. Qutl«gh Khan 
advised the Sultan not to go there in person and 
offered to put down the revolt on his behalf. But 
the Sultan rejected his advice. The news of Sul¬ 
tan’s approach caused consternation in the ranks 
of the rebels and they fled helter-skelter. Malik 
Maqbul went in pursuit of one of the rebel groups 
and defeated it on the banks of the Narbada, captur¬ 
ing a number of them along with their dependants. 
The Sultan ordered thdr wholesale execution. This 
convinced the centurions that the Sultan would 
grant them no quarter. Consequently the survivors 
determined to rise in revolt. The Sultan, on the 
other hand, decided to press his advantage home 
and inflicted severe punishments on all those who 
had attacked Maqbul or had offered any opposition 
to him. This awed the whole of Gujerat but the 
causes of discontent still remained. 

Disaffection at Devaoiri ; 

The centurions at Devagiri feared nemesis might 
soon overtake them too. They therefore began 
devising plans for self-defence. Successful rebellion 
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appeared to them the only means of escape. Hence 
they eranted an asylum to all fu^tives from Gujerat 
and Malwa and started secret military preparations. 
Just then the Sultan deputed a committee of enqui^ 
to look into the accounis of the officers employed 
under the viceroy of Daulatabad. ^s was follow^ 
by another faman summoning fifteen hundred 
military officers and centurions to the royal presence. 
They bowed to the decision of the Sultan but they 
did not feel at ease about their secunty. \Vliile on 
the way, they were treated with seventy. l nis 
added to thdr suspicions. The royal escort 
with great tactlessness. The result was that the 
centurions decided to surprise them m their beds 
and massacred most of them while they were Ijnng 
asleep. Thev then turned back and on reaching 
Daulatabad arrested Nizamuddm whom they threw 
into prison while the other officials were put to the 
sword. The fort passed under their control ^d 
they elected Malik Makh Afghan ^ their Sdwn. 
The entire Marathaland was toded among them 
and they proceeded to consolidate their power. 
This success electrified the political atmosphere and 
signs of disaffection once more became JJl 

ferar, Khandesh, Malwa and Gi^erat 
became the rallying centre of all the rebels in this 

region. 

BahMANI kingdom FOlWDED : 

On bearing of this revolt, the Sultan repar^ to 
Devagiri and defeated the rebels.^But ‘ ^. 

lose cohession or confidence. ^ 

forces leaving some of their leaders to ^ 
Daulatabad while the test moved away 
Gulbarga and other forts. .Just then the 
of the revolt of Taghi m Gujerat. The 
thought that the backbone of t»^«7«beb had ^ 
btokm and the task of . ^term^nati^ couW 
safely be left to the care of lus subordinates, nc 
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thererore resolver! to march into Gnjerat. TJiis 
was a blunder on tlic part of the Sultan for it raised 
the morale of the reljcls while the Sultan’s officers 
began to quarrel among iltemselves about plans of 
campaign. The siege of the fort contimied. In 
the meantimCj Hasan Ivpngu secured some assis¬ 
tance also frorn Krishna Nayak. He now started 
a strong oifensive against the imperialists and by a 
series of victories forced them to evacuate tlie 
Deccan completely. MaJik Makh Afghan was so 
impressfsri with his success that he himself proposed 
to step down in his favour. VS''ith the concurrence 
of other leaders, Hasan was raised to the throne at 
DauZatabad in 1347 and he assumed the style of 
Alauddin Babman Shah. Thus was founded the 
Bahmarii Kingdom which gave a coup de grace to 
Sultan Muhammad’s empire in the Deccan. 
Luckily for Hasan, the Sultan could never disengage 
himself from the fight against Taghi to turn his 
attention towards the Deccan. 

Taghi 's revolt {i 347-1 : 

Taghi, the rebel in Gujerat, owed his advance¬ 
ment to the favours of the Sultan. But in the 
political conditions of those days a sense of gratitude 
could not interfere with rebellious tendencies. Guje* 
rat was already seething with discontent. Recent 
appointments had gone in favour of low and 
unworthy persons. Hindu chiefs were ever willing 
to lend a helping hand against established Muslim 
authority. The political climate was thus favourable 
to Taghi leading a revolt. He killed the governor, 
seized Anhilwara and Cambay and attacked Broach, 
An ever increasing stream of adherents flocked under 
his banner and with the help ol the treasure 
captured at Anhilwara and Cambay he enlisted a 
numerous army. The Sultan dashed forward to 
intercept him at Broach but he fell back. Hotly 
contested engagements took place near Anhilwara 
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and Cambay bat Tagbi was finally forced to cross 
latoSmdlL Relieved of his presence^ ihe Sultan 
proceeded to set the affairs of Gujerat in order. In 
the meat! time he called in mnforcenicnts 
Delhi and with this accession of strength proceeded 
against Thatta where Taghi was encamping. But 
when close to the town he suddenly fell ill and died 
in March 1351- 

Reflegtions on the Sultan’s Deccan policy : 

Thus Deccan possessions proved a great liability 
for the Sultan. The first revolt of his reign began 
in the South, To cun solid ate his povver i^“^ 
Deccan, the Sultan transferred his capitaL 
not only depleted his treasury but^ also lowered 
stock of his popularity. It was m the Deccan for 
Lhe&rst time that an Jndeupeiideut kingdom was 
founded which let loose the forces of disintegration» 
Large extent of the empire and slow^ means of 
communication so handicapped the Sultan that he 
could retain his grip neither on the North nor on the 
South. One province after another was lost to 1 he em¬ 
pire and iadependent kingdoms at Madura, Vijayaua* 
gar^ Warangal, Dw^arsamudra and Gulbarga divided 
aU the southern possessions of the Sultan b^ween 
them^ Contact with ilie Deccan adversely affectra 
even the North. Transferor capital led to Kishiu 
Khan^s revolt. An effort at reorganising the Deccan 
administration led to the frightful rebemon 01 
Ain-ul-mulk Multani. Failing to reahze *c taxes 
from the Deccan intlme, the Sultan initiated the 
policy of farming of revenues which^ was practised 
m some parts of the North also. This led to revolts 
at Kara, Samana and Sunnam. The revolts of 
Lahore and Mansi came in the wake of that of 
Ahsan Shah and with a view to suppressing Ae 
revolts of emturions in the Deccan rneasui^ had 
to be taken against them in Malwa and Gujerat 
which sowed the seeds of grave discontent there 
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wfll as in Sindh and affected the stability of the 
North, It would therefore be not far wrong to 
assert that one of the principal causes of the Sultan’s 
failure was his dominion over the South. The 
same story was to be repeated once again during 
the rule of the Mughals. It is only in modem 
times that with advance in rapid means of com¬ 
munication it has been possible to link up the North 
and the South under a common government. Be¬ 
fore this it was tlie uniform experience of the 
Mauryas^ the Satavahans, the Rashtrakutas, the 
Tughluqs, the Mughals and (lie Marathas that the 
North and the South could not be kept under a 
common government for long. The Sultan had to 
face disaster only because of overlooking this lesson 
ofhbtorv'. But it was not he who initiated the 
error of establishing direct government over the 
Deccan, He had only inherited it from his pre¬ 
decessors and like Aurangz^eb he suffered for the 
fault of others. True, he made some mistakes in 
the administration of the Deccan but even if he bad 
avoided them he could not have prevented acqui- 
si don of i nd epend ence by M abar, Kampil a, Waran- 
gal, and Dwaisamiidra and this was bound to have 
encouraged rebellious tendencies elsewhere. 

Administratwe Policy or the Sultan : 

Sultan Muhammad was a scholarly, truth-seeking 
and discriminating individual. Dr. Mehdi Husain 
has brought to light a feiv pages of a manuscript 
puiporting to be an autobiography of the Sultan 
which reveals him to be an eager seeker after truth. 
He was unwilling to accept anything unsupported 
by reason and logic. It is often said that religion is 
a matter of faith and not of logic. But the Sultan 
insisted that no sensible person could have faith in 
anything, even in God, as long as all Ids doubts had 
not been removed and an intellectual basis for faith 
had not been created. This attitude of the Sultan 
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affected his administrative policy too* (He was not 
prepared to accept that the political and reJigions 
principles suited to 7^1 century Arabia could as well 
be apphcable to latti century India in their original 
form. Tlie knowledge that he had acquired of 
religion and law had left an indelible impression on 
his mind that the custodians of religion the 
maulvisj Sayyads and saints^ — wxre 10 selfish and 
depraved that they had sanctioned and enforc^ great 
inequities just to promote their own self-interesL 
From his personal experience also_ he had knovm 
that the ulema were narrow-minded bigots, steeped in 
ignorance and vanity* When he called them for a 
free exchange cf views and engag^ them in discus¬ 
sion^ he found them dogmatic, superstitious, 
Ignorant and unintelligent. They were incapable ol 
logical presentation of the principle of their faiihj 
puerile in argument and unprogressive in their fdca^ 
Hence he lost all respect for them and ryarded it 
fatal to the state and unfair to the people to grant 
them any special privileges in administration. 

So far they had enjoyed a monopoly of pckSts in the 
judicial and the ecclesiastical departments, Sultan 
Muhammad put an end to this for he thought that 
the mental attitude of the ulema vvas just the reverse 
of what is necessary for impartial justice or ^ reai 
piety, j He therefore went far ahead of Alauddin in 
the direction of secularism- Alauddin did^ what he 
thought best and said 10 the uUma that his primary 
concern was welfare of the state and in suDserving 
ithedid not bother about what would happen to him 
in the world hermfter. He however had regard for 
the ulema f consulted them and ev^en followed their 
advice wherever practicable. He al^ confesed his 
ignorance of the law which necesa.tated reference 
of legal problems to the jurists- {But Muhammad 
bin Tughluq was a hlghiy learned person who h^ 
made a deep and critical study 01 the the 

Hadis and allied literature. He knew first-hand that 
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the tilima were comparatively ignorant and were so 
utterly incompetent to remove metaphysical doubts 
that it was much better to adopt idolatry than to be 
guided by them. He therefore regarded it useless to 
exchange views with them. He therefore not only 
rejected the policy advocated by them but stopped 
all converse 'with them regarding religion and law. 
They were reduced to the status of ordinary citizens 
which gave a great blow to their sense of vanity.^ 
He formulated Tiis policy on the basis of experience, 
persona) study and deliberation due regard to 

principles of Islam and formulated a code of law 
which Barani mem ions but omits to describe. 
Muhammad was thus iritcllcciually and philosophi¬ 
cally driven to reject theocracy as inadequate and 
unsound and based lus government on discreet 
prgamatism. He conceded equality of all citizens 
and putting aside all sectarian and racial pri'^legc 
threw office open to talent. Both Barani and Isarai 
condemn him for this. The former gets so unbalanc¬ 
ed in his judgment that he ascribes the failure of the 
Sultan to appointment of low class people to high 
office. Among this class of people he mentions 
Aziz the vintner, Firuz the barber, Man aka a cook, 
Ladha gardener and Maqbul the minstrel. By 
including Maqbul In tliis list, Barani lias testified to 
his own prejudice, for Maqbul was a highly able and 
competent administrator so that he rose to be the 
wa^ir and the naib under Sultan Firuz Tughluq. 

The Sultan was also aware that supersession of 
the older nobility would make them disaffected. He 
therefore freely appointed persons coming from 
foreign Lands like Khnrasan, Iraq, Persia, Bokhara 
and Samarqand. This led to many pracEical difh^ 
culties, (The ulema got deeply hostile to him and 
sowed the seeds of disaffection far and wide\ During 
the last years of the Sultan, says liadauni, tlicy even 
plotted to dethrone him. Hindustani nobles regard¬ 
ed preferment of foreigners a reflection on their 
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probity and ability. This made them sullen and 
disaffected. Some of the low-class favourites proved 
unworthy. This made all new appointments suspect 
in the eyes of the people. Foreigners never secured 
a whole-hearted cooperation from the nobles of tlie 
land This naturally made them apprehensive about 
tiidr future. Common self-interest brought them 
all close together and Uius made a faction of them. 
They had no sense of devotion for the land of their 
adoption. They were mere self-seeking adventurei^. 
Hence when action was taken against some of them, 
they all rose in revolt in a body. Tims the Sultan 
failed in his objective. The main reason for his 
failure was his vanity and disregard of other 
people’s fccliiigs. He not only kept the ulema out 
of ofEce but poured contempt on them. He was 
over generous to the foreigners and offered tliem 
appointments without discrimination. This upset 
the balance of power in the state. 

Treatment of Hindus: 

The policy of religious intolerance had undergone 
a change from the rime of Ghiy.'isuddin Tughluq. 
Instances of iconoclastic fury or forcible conversion 
arc no longer heard of during his reim. The Hindus 
recruited to government service under Khusrau or 
Mubarak Shah were dismissed only if guilty of some 
grave political crime. Under ^ Muhammad bin 
Tughluq the same policy continued or was even 
further liberalised. Thus after the conquest of 
Nagarkoi he made no attempt to destroy or desecrate 
the Jwalamukhi temple as was to be done by lus 
successor Firua. Besides, in his qu^t for the truth, 
he sought the company of Hindu Tfljfw and Icamt 
Sanskrit In order to acquire facility in appreciating 
their philosophical standpoint. He appointed Hindus 
to high offices. Ratan held a key-post in Sindh and 
was given the title of Bijairon was 

appointed to hold charge of Gulbarga while after 
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the recall of QutlughKhan from the Deccan^ Dhara- 
dhar wa$ appointed head of the finajice department 
at DevagirK His efforts for famine relief and impro» 
vement of agricultLire testify to his concern for tJie 
welfare of his Hindu subjects. He did not toe the 
line of Alauddin and Ghiyasuddin in terrorising the 
Hindus into submission by heavy taxation. This 
shows that the policy of the Sultan towards the 
Hindus was far more enlightened and just than that 
of any of his predecessors and he did not do any 
thing merely to oppress them. During his reign, the 
Hindus suffered, if ever, not for their religions con¬ 
victions but for their political crimes. 

Relations wtth the Caliph: 

Sultan Muhammad is the second person who is 
dehnitcly known to have contacted the Caliph. The 
circumstances in which Iltutmish secured a letter of 
investiture from the Caliph have been detailed in a 
foregoing chapter. The Caliphate then passed 
through such travail that two members of the 
Abbasid family sought shelter with Balban and be¬ 
came pensioners at his court. The fate of the rest 
of the family was unknown to anybody in India. 
Ipspite of this, all the Sultans of Delhi with the 
solitary exception of Qutbuddln Mubarak Shah 
continued to reverence the name of ihe Caliph. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq relying on his rationalism 
first regarded it improper to exercise sovereignty on 
the basis of a letter of investiture from some outsider. 
Hence upto 1341, he did nothing in this direction. 
But when he found opposition by the ulema and the 
nobility constantly on the increase, he tried to dis¬ 
cover and counteract the causes of disaffection. He 
then had a feeling that it was probably the penalty 
for subordinating respect for Allali to mere reason. 
Hence to curry favour with Allah he modified not 
only his private conduct but also his public policy. 
He appointed censors to scrutinise the conduct of 
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Muslims. They were empowered to enforce con- 
fomity to principles of Islam and all derelicts were 
suitably punished. Arguing on the same lines he 
thought that disregard of the authority of the descen¬ 
dants of the Caliph of God*s prophet was perliaps a 
serious omission. He might have also hof^ that a 
letter of Investiture from the Caliph would silence 
the uUina who would be obliged to regard him as the 
legal sovereign and to become props of his authority. 
Consequently, in 1340*134) the Sultan sought a 
letter of investiture from the Abbasid Caliph in 
Egypt. Before he could respond, a person named 
Ghiyasuddii) claiming to be a descendant of the 
.Abbasids happened to come to India. The Sultan 
looked upon tliis as an act of Divine Grace and tried 
to earn religious merit by providing for him an 
ample allowance for a life of comfort and ease at the 
royal capital. Later in 1344 and 1346 letters vvere 
received also from the C^iph. Ttie Sultan paid 
homage not only to the letters but even to those who 
had brought them. His humiliation and abnegation 
of himself in showing respect to those letteis and 
their author reached the verge of base flattery. This 
scandalised the people who lost all reject for the 
Sultan and the tempo of rebellion remained unaffect¬ 
ed. Thus this loo helped in the disintegration of 
the empire. 

GfiNfiRAL ADMIXISTRaTIONI 

In the cenrrat, provincial and local administra¬ 
tion, Muhammad bin Tughluq introduced no far- 
rcaGhing changes. I The Sultan toned up administra¬ 
tive efficiency at thkeentre by increasing the number 
of departments and the requisite personnel and 
rationalised their mutual relations. No change 
seems to have been made in the general provincial 
set-up. About local government Dr, Mehdi Husain 
has made some novel observations. According to 
20 
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him, each province was divided into a number of 
shiqs or districts while each shiq was subdivided into 
a number of units of hundred parganas or villages. 
These units had a central town as the headquarter 
and a centurion as the head. But he refers to no 
contemporary authority ni support of his interpreta¬ 
tion of the word centurion. Hence it is quite prob¬ 
able that local administration remained virtually as 
it had been before. 


Transfer of Capital (1327): 

N — / Among the reforms of the Sultan nothing has 
gained such notoriety as the transfer of the capital 
From Delhi to Deva^ri. Although a number of talcs 
hang around this episode but modern research has 
helped to fix up its character and importance. It 
took place in 1327 after the rebellion of Bahauddin 
Gurshasp and before that of Bahram Aiba Kishlu 
Khan. 


(a) CflRfM.—The transfer was attempted princi¬ 
pally due to two reasons. The limit of the empire 
had inordinately increased so that it was Hiffictilt to 
control it effectively from Delhi. Early success of 
the rev'olt of Bahauddin Gurshasp brought this fact 
into a much bolder relief. The Sultan the relb re 
decided totransftr the seat of government to Devagiri 
which was more centrally situated and from where 
Lakhnauti, Lahore, Multan, Delhi and Mabar were 

E radically equidistant. Secondly, the Deccan had 
een conquered only recen dy. Upto 1296 no Deccan 
ruler had any contacts with the Sultan of Delhi- 
Military conquest of the Deccan was first accomplish¬ 
ed in 1312 but no attempt was made to displace 
any ruling dynasty. On the contraryj they were 
generously treated and retained as tributaries. 
Annexation was initiated in i3tB and by 13^7 
had reached its apotheosis. But wen during this 
period of thirty years impression gained ground that 
it was difficult to perpetuate authority over the 
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Deccan because tributary' rajas were always on the 
look“Out to Withhold paymeni of tribute and when 
an attempt was made to set diem aside altogetber, 
Muslim govern or bi^an plotting for independence, 
Hmce the Sultan realized the imperative need for 
paying greater at ten don to the Deccan. Transfer of 
capital to the Deccan was not likely to cause any 
disturbance in the north because Mongol invasions 
already stopped and authoriiy of the Sultan had 
found firmer roots in northern India. 

But some contempiorary and even modem authors 
have referred to certain other causes which do not 
appear to be cr^lble. Yahya says that famine and 
increased taxation had caused a general discontent 
in the Doab. In order to punish the Hindus of the 
region^ he ordered all the residents of Delhi to move 
away to Devagiri (rechristened Daulatahad), Ibn 
ha^ta says that some people of Delhi were ^satis- 
jiod with the poiiey of the Saltan, Tlicy wrote 
^etters full of abusive language and dropped them 
into the palace during the night. The Sultan was 
unable to spot out the miscreants and hence to 
chastise the inhabitants of Delhi as a whole, he decii 
ea to denude the capital of all its population, Barani 
^uat the Sultan wanted to destroy the middle 
and higher classes. Hence he ordered a general 
evacuation. But all these are mere cock and bull 
stones for Delhi was never fully evacuated and im- 
^rtant offices like the mint continued to be located 
tnere throughout the reign. 

, writer suggests that he wanted to remove 
ne capital far from the north-western frontier in 
Ai from Mongol invasions. But 

^auddm and Balban had succeeded in the defence 
their frontier only because the capital was at hand, 
the capital had been moved away, it might have 
^auKrf safe but northern India would have been 
* to the invader. Then, there was no immediate 
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danger of sny foreign invasion. Hence tliis sugges¬ 
tion also is unworthy of acceptance. 

(b) ChaTdcter of transfer.—'Let m now examine 
what the Sultan actually did and how. It appears 
that he considered it desirable to have two capitals 
for efficient control over tlie empire. Tlus surmise 
finds support in the statement of MasaUk-ul-absar 
that the Sultanate of Delhi had two capitals, Delhi 
and Devagiri (Q.usvwat-ul Islam). Besides we have 
coins issued from the DeUii mini, correspending to 
the years 1327. ^nd 1329. Further we know 
that at the lime of Baliram Aiba s rebellion the 
Sultan had halted at Delhi to recruit an army and 
spent two years there after the suppression of the 
revolt. It therefore appears that while retaining 
Delhi as the capital in the North, he wanted to 
make Daulatabad a capital for Malwa, Gnjerat and 
the Deccan. If tlie Sultan had been able to stay 
a( Devagiri for long, Its importance would have 
certaintly become greater than that of Delhi. But 
diis did not happen and the Sultan was obliged 
to spend most of his lime in the North- In order 
to enhance the prestige of Devagiri, he wished 
to settle Uxere meniibers of the royal family and 
prominent nobles, scholars and saints. This would 
have made it a centre of Muslim culture and it vvas 
with added numbers alone that Muslim authority 
could be consolidated over the Deccan. Hence the 
Sultan sent there his owui mother Maklidum-i-Jalian, 
At the same time he also sent there some of his 
principal courtiers, great scholars, royal stores and 
the establishments of horses and elepliants. Some 
soldiers, busbessmen and office personnel would 
have also accompanied them. ^ The Sultan took a 
number of steps for the convenience of these prople. 
He repaired the road from Delhi to DaulataDad 
and established markets at convenient distances 
where all necessary arctic!es could be secured. 
Those who were short of funds for building a house 
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at Daulatabad were permitted to sell thdr 
Dellii houses to the Sultan^ so that they could use 
the hinds thus obtained at the new capital. He 
also provided transport and other facilities- But to 
many it iniist have appeared as a chastisement and 
they must have encountered serious dif&culties in 
settling at a distant and unfamiliar place* Tliat is 
why Baratii says that very few among the cmigrams 
survived the change iong enough to be able to 
return to Delhi later. The citizens of Delhi did 
not find Daulatabad congenial even after lapse of 
time. Consequently, when the Sultan fell ill on 
his way to Mabar and returned to Daulatabad he 
allowed all those people to return to Delhi tvho 
were unhappy in their new environment- Thus 
after a lapse of about eight years, the Sultan was 
constrained to admit his error even though only 
partially. 

(c) — This measure has brought great odi¬ 

um to the Sultan. Adverse edttes have not been con¬ 
tent merely with calling him a cruel and short¬ 
sighted tyrant but have gone to the length ot 
charging him with insanity. The Sultan had to 
sink huge sums to make this scheme a success. 
But it proved a failure and caused great resentment 
among the people while the glory of Delhi was 
lost for ever and it could nev'cr regain its former 
aspect. Nmufrous people lost their lives and 
thousands of well-to-do famiUes became paupers. 
But this must be conceded that whatever consoli¬ 
dation of the Deccan had been possible was due 
only to Daulatabad becoming the headquarters of 
imperial authority in the Deccan* Daulatabad 
gained in prestige, its citadel was strengthened and 
its stores augmented. The army located there 
successfully met the challauge of many a local 
revolt. But when the custodians of Daulatabad 
themselves became hostile to theSultan, the fort and 
its resources made them so poweriiil that they 
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succccdt.'d in eliminating Tiighliiq authority from 
the Deccan altogether. 

Land Settj.imrmt : 

Anothcrserics of reforms of the Sultan relates 
to land setllemenu Some of his measures under 
this head also have provoked bitter comments. But 

S uite a number were quite sound and useful. Imme- 
iately after his coronation, he issued a number of 
regulations and opened a new department to attend 
to their execution. Provincial wa^iTS and treasurers 
had now to send regularly statements of income 
and expenditure. The accounts were tlioroughtJy 
audited and no arrears \rcre allowed to remain. 

But if some officers were found to be in arrears, 
they were severely dealt with and the Sultan 
establishcil a separate department, called the 
Diafan-i~Mtts/ekhrij to recover all such dues. Rea)t« 
zation of land revenue from the peasants followed 
the same procedure as before. The only change 
was the appointment of a new officer called the 
centurion. His principal Ametion was to realize all 
arrears of revenue and to prevent their accumula¬ 
tion In future. They supervised the work of Khots, 
Muqaddams, Chaudhris, Amils and Mutsarriis of 
about loo villages. 

E.nhanced taxation in the ooab ; 

The measure that has loomed largest among 
these reforms is the enhancement of taxation in the 
Doab. Barani ascribes it to Sultan*s tyranny and 
blood-thirstiness. Many later historians have fol¬ 
lowed suit and condemned the measure in strong 
terms. Barani has deliberately distorted things and 
falsified the sequence of events in order to produce 
the desired effect. But a critical survey of the ^ 
available data shows that the Sultan decided to 
enhance the land tax in the Doab because of rich¬ 
ness of its soil. If the tax was kept low, the Hindu 
chiefs soon grew rich and became dissected. 
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Hence low taxation was found to be inconststcnc 
with the security of the realm, .^lauddin had 
demanded 50% as his share. Q;itbuddin Mubarak 
had probably reverted to 33%. Ghiyas had per¬ 
mitted a maximum increase of to 10%. Hence 
in his reign the tax might have stood at about 40%. 
Muhammad thought that there was still scope for 
an increase by 5% to 10%. Hence he issutd an order 
accordingly. Barani and Habib-us-siyar instead oJ 
mentioning an increase of one in ten or twenty 
make the astounding statement that instead of 
one tanka the Sultan demanded ten and even 
twenty. 

Disaffection and revolt : 

Under normal conditions, this Increase would 
have caused little or no resentment. But at the 
time, a number of circumstances conspired to add to 
popular misery which led to a general sense of 
oiscontent. Doab was notorious for tfie presence 
of certain disaifected el emeu is. They added fuel 
to tlie hre. Instead of looking into the causes of 
discontent, the Sultan tried to suppress them by 
force. This worsened the situation in the begin¬ 
ning. Other regulations of the Sultan were 
already disliked by the Hindu middlemen (Khots, 
Muqaddams etc.) because they made embezzlement 
of funds extremely dtfHcult. Now that the Sultan 
had enhanced the taxes th^ could not subject the 
people to further rackreming. This affected their 
pocket. Hence they opposed the measure purely 
on grounds of self-interest. They might have even 
felt that if no protest was made, the Sultan might 
increase the taxes still further. In such an atmoshcre 
there might have been some laxity in collection 
of taxes from the peasants. But the royal officers 
tried to effect a total realization from the middlemen 
lest they themselves should be punished. This 
added to popular discontent. Just then, rains 
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were deficient in certain areas so tliat crops were 
poor. In such circumstances usually remissions 
were allowed, But the peasant was exasperated 
to find that the state not only gave no remission but 
effected an increase even over tlie normal levy. 
L^cal Hindu leaders must have fanned the fire of 
discontent. Hence when royal officers adopted an 
attitude of stem severity, they were attacked and 
some of them killed. Government retaliated by 
exact]n|; retribution. This led to submission of 
people in some areas. But in others opposition 
got so strong that even centurions and their soldiers 
were attacked and killed, Rajput chiels joined in 
the_^ melee, held the roads and capture all the 
grain bound for the capital. Things had now 
gone quite far and strong royal intervention was 
deemed to be imminent. Hence as a precautionary 
measure, they adopted the scorched earth policy 
and sought shelter in the woods where they could 
also graze their cattle. The affected area extended 
from Baran to Kanauj while Dalmau was a veritable 
storm centre. When the Sultan was informed of 
these developments he decided to move in pet^n 
against the malcontents because suspension of agri¬ 
culture in the Doab coupled iivith bold daylight 
robbmis on the roads had not only created famine 
conditions in the capital but had also compromised 
the dignity of foe sovereign. He surrounded the 
jungles and inflicted severe punishments on foose 
who had made them their hideouts. The ringlea¬ 
ders were executed while the common folk were 
forced to return to their fields and to resume 
agriculture, Barani has distorted and unduly 
exaggerated what had happened and says that the 
peasants in foe grip of a famine and oppressed by 
heavy taxation were hunted down like wild animals. 
But in comparison to what BaJban and Alauddin did 
to rebels against their authority the measures adopted 
by Muhammad appear generoua and humane* 
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Famine-ri.lief and agricultural reforms : 

But n<!itlicr man nor iiaiuvc took kindly to him 
and famine continued to stalk the land for years 
togetlier. The tax in tlie Doab liad been increased 
1013126. It was soon followed by a famine which 
lasted for about 3 years. Then there was good 
harvest for th^ce years or so. Then there was a 
longer spell of famine lasting from 1334 to 1341. 
Then there were famines in Gujerat and the 
Deccan. All this meant a great headache for the 
Sultan, It has alrctady been noticed how famine 
prevented the Sultan from making suitable arrange¬ 
ments for the suppression of revolts in Mabar, 
Bengal, Vijayanagar and Warangab During 1337- 
1340, he had to transfer large sections of the Delhi 
population and persons attached to die ^ court to a 
place near Kanauj where rationing facilities were so 
adequate and edifying that the people called it 
Swargadwari (i. c. the gateway of heaven). 

The Sultan took effective measures to fight the 
famine. He remitted or reduced the tax in the 
affected area, sank wells for purpi^es of irrigation 
and advanced loans to the cuidvators to resume 
agriculture. Grain was freely distributed ond, in 
some places, there was pro^nsion even for distribut¬ 
ing cooked food. As long as possible, _ he collated 
supplies at Delhi and provided for equitable distri¬ 
bution of grain. But w'hen supplies broke down, 
he temporarily shifted to Swargadwari and from 
there tried to offer maximum help to the people. 
But this too was a mere drop in the ocean and 
lakhs of people were starved to death while agri¬ 
culture in the Doab suffered heavy setback and 
numberless villages got depopulated. 

Between 1341 and 1344, the Sultan hitu^n a 
new scheme. An uninhabited region in the Doab 
was fixed upon as the site for reclamation and 
settlement. It measured 60 miles square. The 
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Agriculture minisLry undertook the development 
of the ar^ and it was provided ivith a coniuigent 
01 loo smqdars for day-to-day supervision. Not 
even an inch of tciritory was to remain fallow. 
A sum of 70 lakhs of tankas was set apart for the 
execution of this scheme. Xlie officers were also 
promised bonuses and gratuities for good work. 
But they proved to be selfish and grafting and the 
absence of the Sultan in Gujerat and the Deccan 
enabled them to embezzle large sums of money. 

It is thus noticed that all his measures for 
agncultural reform or increase in revenue were 
defeated by an adverse fate, dishonest officers and 
distrustffil peasanty, Insphe of this, it stands to his 
credit that he spent crores of tankas from the royal 
tre^ry to alleviate the sufferings of starving millions 
and to counteract the evil effects of famine as 
speedily as possible. 

CuItRE^CY KEFORJMS : 


The Sultan made a number of remarkable 
changes in the currency of the realm as well. Each 
iMue was now inade^ shapely and artistic in design. 
Qiiramc verses inscribed on the coins were carefully 
and tastefully selected. A new coin called the 
mk^t was introduced. Small coins were minted in 
bulk so mat the people might suffer no inconve- 
nience. Keeping the changed relative value of gold 
and sUvCT m view he increased the weight of the 
gold tanka to 200 grains whDe the silver tanka was 
iwuced to 140 grains so that ten silver tankas might 
sbll be equivalent to one gold tanka. But this did 
not prove satisfactory. Hence in. 1332 the older 
practice of having both gold and silver tankas of 
175 grams was restored. 

Token Copper currency ! 


scaraty of silver led to another novel 
CTpenment which proved a total failure. In 1330, 
the Sultan minted copper tankas and ordered that 
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they should be treated as equivalent to silver tankas. 
This measure proved useful in the beginning but 
later on it caused serious problenis. Slosi of the 
people failed to appreciate the value of a token 
currency and were at a loss to understand how a 
royal order could equate silver with copper. 
Wbeacres spread the rumour that it was a clever 
design on the pan of the Sultan to grab all silver 
tankas and gamer them in ihe royal treasury while 
all future transactions would be made only through 
the copper issue. This led to a panic and every¬ 
body tried to hold back the silver tanka. All 
goldsmiths of even moderate skill devoted themsel¬ 
ves to mere counterfeiting of copper tokens. Thus 
there was a surfeit of coins m circulation. This 
naturally led to its depreciation and most people 
began to prefer copper tankas for payments and 
silver or gold issues for receipts. Businessmen 
refused fo accept the tokens which paralysed trade 
and caused great misgi\ings. The Sultan w^ hence 
obliged to interveme. An order was issued withdraw¬ 
ing the tokens and all holders of them were advised 
to exchange them for gold or silver issues from the 
royal treasury. A huge pile was collected at Delhi 
alone but no contemporary or later historian 
charges the Sultan with refusal to pay gold or silver 
tankas In exchange. Thus the finances of the state 
were subjected to a sore trial but its credit remained 
unimpaired. It was soon a thing of the past and 
conditions became peaceful once again. In the 
sequel) the Sultan alone was found to have been 
the loser while many people grew rich at the cost 
of the state. 

Why did the Sult an introduce token currency at 
all? Principally because of scarcity of sdyer. Not 
oujy India but the outside world also sufrered front 
it. Scarcity of silver tankas from now on to the 
end of the Lodis b due mainly to short supplies of 
silver. But in the absence of an adequate supply of 
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silver t ankas great inconvenience was caiiseilinevcrv- 
day life. How w'as tliis to be remedied ? Ihis tasted 
the imagination of die Sultan who had a love for 
novelty and was noted for his resourcefulness. He 
was eager to leave behind a name lor intdiigence 
and originality. Hence when be was informed of 
use of token currency in Persia and Cliina he 
determined to give it a trial in India too. Some 
authors have suggested that suppression of revolts, 
organisation of Tam me relief, introduction of novel 
schemes, construction ofnevi/ palaces and extravagant 
gifts had meant a heavy drain on the royal treasury 
and the Sultan wanted to tide over his financial 
difficulties by this clever device. But if the Sultan 
had a depleted treasury how was he able to offer 
gold tankas in exchange for the token coins ? Hence 
the above suggestion is hard to accept. Others 
describe the Sultan as whimsical and capricious and 
aver that when he heard of the use of token coins 
in foreign lands, he ordered their introduction in 
India as well. But this too is unworthy of credence 
because no unimpeachable proof of the Sultanas 
whimsicality has been furnished. 

In modem times, all civilized nations Iiave 
adopted token currency and its value is recognized 
by competent economists. But in the 14th century 
India, it had little chance of success. Even in 
modem times, many ignorant people accept it only 
as a necessa^ evil. Besides, for the success of token 
currency it is essential that it should not be easily 
counterfeited. Muhammad bin Tughluq made a 
mistake in introducing it without givir^ adequate 
thought to tins aspect of the question. If there had 
been an efficient machinery for apprehending coun- 
terfa'ters and imposing on them deterrent punbhments, 
the scheme may not have come to such a sorry end 
so soon. 


OTHER REFORMS 


sn 


Other reforms : 

Muhammad’s love for justice led to Far happier 
results and has received high cnoomiiims at the hands 
of historians. He appointed competent non-ecclesi¬ 
astics also and personally held durbar twice week 
every Monday and Thursday only to administer 
justice. The capital was provided with special 
arrangements. At each of the four gates of the 
diwan-i-khana was posted a nobleman to redress the 
grievances of die people. If somebody failed to 
interest anyone of them in his case, he could go 
direct to Sadr-i-Jahan (i. e. the Chief Justice of the 
realm) and failing him to the Sultan himsdf. 
Mubarak Khan, a brodirr of the Sultan was ap- 
puinted Mir-i-Dad and was charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of bringing to book all diose nobles and high 
officials w ho escaped punislimtntby brow-beaiingthc 
(^{. Equality before law^ was uniformly enforced 
and the Sultan did not hesitate to inflict severe 
punishments even on the uUma and ihc Sqyjiads if 
they were found guilty of transgressing the law. He 
permitted suits to be brought even against himself. 
Once Shaikhzada Jami described the Sultan as a 
tyrixnt. The matter was at once referred to a Qa^i 
and the Siiaikhzada was asked to substantiate his 
charge. But when he failed to iumish any evidence 
and continued merely asserting the same thing again 
and again, he was ordered to be encaged, was 
con\ictcd for treason and executed. AH cases of 
Capital punishments were discussed by the Sultan 
with the maintained at the palace and a 

convict w as sent io the executioner only if the Muftis 
failed to make out a plausible case in his defence. 
If dieydid, his release was ordered fcrihwUh. Thus 
he took scrupulous care to prevent miscairiage of 
justice. 

But once a crime had been proved, it was most 
severely punished. Elaying alive, cutting one’s 
eyeballs out of the sockets, slitting oflf of ears and 
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noses, amputation of hands and feet were some of 
the common punishments of the day. Confessions 
were often secured by torture. Heads or stuffed 
bodies of victims of royal wrath were a cctnmon 
sight. That speaks of the severity and barbarity of 
the penal code. 

Though relentless in punishtments, the Sultan 
was essentially a generous soul and his department 
of charity spent crores of tankas every year. Nothing 
delighted the Sultan so much as alleviation of suffer¬ 
ing by generous gifis. But as often happens, unscru¬ 
pulous people exploited this weakness of the Sultan 
and secured rich grants of money by concocting 
stories of their alleged sufferings. 

The Sultan also made provision for quick trans¬ 
mission of news by continuing the institution of dak- 
chaukii. Nor did he make any notable departure 
from the policies of Alauddin and Ghiyasuddin in 
respect of police, army, secret service or censorship 
of public morals. 

Estimate of his character and personality : 

On the basis of the foregoing account of the reign 
of Muhammad bin TughJuq it can easily be assert^ 
tliathc is endtled to a place of honour among 
rulers of medieval India. He seems to have possessed 
an attractive and impressive personality for more 
reasons than one. Jn respect of his erudite learning 
or versatile genius he stands unmatched among the 
Sultans of Delhi. ^ He ^ 3 s a profound scholar of 
Persian, a penetrating critic, a literateur of repute 
and a master of rhetoric. He was not unfamiliar 
with Arabic language and literature while his studv 
of Muslim theology and jurisprudence was de^ and 
penetrating. He bad a genuine taste for Philosophy 
and Meiaphysics and he had delved deep into them 
as a seeker after truth with characteristic breadth of 
j^ion and fr^om from dogma. At the saiS time 
he was also interested in Physics. Chemistry and 
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Medicine while he had acquired great fame as a 
student of Logic, Mathematics and Astronomy. No 
wonder then that he was described as Aristotle of 
his age. 

But he was no mere scholar. He combined 
devotion to learning with practical talents of a high 
order and even before he became the Sultan he had 
acquired great renown both as a general and as an 
administrator. His persevcrence and zeal in the 
pursuit of Taghi even till the moment of his death 
testify to I is great powers of endurance and a virile 
constitution. His fame for justice and generosity had 
travelled to distasit foreign lands while his self-confi¬ 
dence and valour was beyond a shadow of doubt. 

In hh private life, he was an orthodox Muslim 
who scrupulously observed the principles of his faith. 
But in regard to these last he preferred to depend ou 
his inteUect rather than on traditional interpretation 
of the uleman His religious ideas have been examined 
earlier and it has already been noted how these 
contributed to general discontent. His moral 
character was cxempla^ and probably he did not 
have more than one wife. In all these respects, he 
deserves praise and appreciation. 

But he had defects too. His learning did not 
induce humility in him. Rather it made him unduly 
vain and he thought that the views of a person who 
could not successi ally counter his arguments were 
faulty and contemptible. His learning had also 
made him too much of an idealist and he was 
constantly fathering endless schemes which in the 
realm of the ideal appeared attractive and beautiful 
but in the realms of hard reality got constricted and 
deformed and proved to be impracticable. He was 
so fond of novelty that he would launch a new 
scheme without pausing to consider its practical 
difficulties. He was so self-opinionated that once he 
had hit upon an idea he could brook no delay in 
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putting it into practice and deemed it unnec^ary to 
exchange vieiA S wiih men of experience. This some* 
times cost him very dear. Obstinacy was another 
drawback. Even when he became conscious of his 
mistake, he would some limes persist in the same 
course rather than mend his plans beiim^. He 
knew that severe punishments led to greater discon¬ 
tent, that contempt for the ulema was responsible for 
a venomous propaganda against him and that pre^ 
ferment of foreigners was upsetting the balance of 
power in the state but he could not effect a timely 
change in his policy in regatd to any of ihese. 
While discussing with Ziyauddin Barani the causes of 
revolts .and the means employed by previous rulers 
in suppressing them, he concluded by saying that he 
will make no change in his policy as long as the 
people did not stop rebellion. He was, however, 
wdlfng to abdicate in favour of the triumvirate of 
Fima, Malik Kabir and Khwaja Jahan after suppres¬ 
sing the rebels. Tliis shows how stubborn he was. He 
was also deficient in perseverence and gnt and when 
this got' combined with lack of foresight, results 
were often disastrous. He sent no second army 
against Mabar. When the centurions occupied 
Daulatabad, he marched away to Gujerat without 
completely destroying their power and the result was 
that he could neither prevent the Iras of the Deccan 
nor could he defeat TagVii. He sometimes reposed 
confidence in unworthy persons who did all in their 
power to encompass the ruin of his empire. It may 
unhesitatingly he accepted that contemporaries ol 
Sultan Muhammad must have man'clied at his learn¬ 
ing, versatility, high dignity, keen intelligence and 

S owers of rhetoric and oration. But this too cannot 
e gainsaid that he had many defects of character 
which militated against his success as a ruler and 
contributed to his ultimate failure. A modern author 
calls him die wisest fool of crcsccntdom and likens 
liim to king James I of England, 
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Notwithstanding all this, there is no rational 
b^is lor calling him a mixture of opposites, a man 
of unsteady mind, insane or mad, No contemporary 
historian refers to any of these charges. On the 
contrary, they all describe him as one of the greatest 
rulers of the world. The way he conducted the busi¬ 
ness of government during long 26 years also beli^ 
thechaige. IbnBatuta certainly calbhim a mixture 
ol opposites but a close scrutiny of the daily routine 
man may easily bnng to light incidents 
which if put toge^r may appear to produce a simi¬ 
lar imprepion. The Sultan did not simultaneously 
indulge m mutually contradictory things. While 
sitting in jud^ent he examined the Avhole issue in a 
most ^spassionate maimer but when it came to 
awarding punishments he became utterly heartless 
because that was the custom of the day. Similarly 
though personally scrupulously religious, he did not 
wcrlook the crimes of the custodians of holy law. 

1 here is no real contradietbn in this. Similarly no 
unprejudiced author can call the Sultan mad or insane 
because he enhanced taxes in the Doab, transfened 
me capital, introduced a tojken currency or planned 
roreign conquest. 


There is no unanimity about the nature of his 
acmevement either. Some have written down his 
n«r ^ unmitigated faQure, though it is 

^/^'i'.^ti^ateof his work. It is true that he 

he hlrf i^i! fialf the territory of what 

T tnhented and even that in a state of serious 
^*3 were neither whoUy 
u^cce^fi,] nor totally harmful. In the military 
phere, he reduced Nagarkot, Himachal and Dalmau 
submission for the first time in the history ofthe 
uUanate and they proved of great value even to his 
wee^or ^ause they consolidated his northern 
h**!. ij failed to suppress revolts only where 
"c could not go personally. Rebellions of Gurshasp, 
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Kishlu Khan and Ain-ul-mulk were of a dangerous 
character but he succcssfuUy suppressed each one ol 
them. Pestilence and famine prevented him from 
going to Mabar and Bengal while the nsmg at 
Daulatabad had been virtually overcome. H;fd ^ 
not gone to Gujerat, it would have cenamly died 
down. Similarly, Taghi was also on his last legs 
and he was bound to be defeated if the Sultan had 
not suddenly died. Thus his military failures were 
due not so much to his personal incompetence as to 
the wide extent of the empire, slow means of com- 
munication, lack of able generals and untimely out¬ 
break of famine and pestilence. The empire surely 
broke up and a beginning was made in the Deccan. 
But he alone was not responsible for extension ot 
direct rule over the Deccan. Some of the revolts 
of his reign were linked up with his administrative 
experiments but all such experiments did not prove 
a failure. His new regulations proved so succesam 
in the earlier part of the reign that even Baram is 
constrained to admit that throughout the empire 
taxes were regularly paid at the appointed time smd 
none dared disregard the royal orders. Expamion 
of the Central government also proved beneficial. 
His judicial reforms have been praised at all hands. 
Famine-relief, improvement of agriculture award oi 
higher posts to the Hindus, extension of secularism 
and assistance to the poor and the orphaned can 
in. no context be described as unsuccessful or unbenc- 
ficial. His currency policy was so comprehensiw, 
enlightened and tliorougli Uiat he has been ■ 

prince of moneyers. It is thus obvious that ^ 
administration was in many respects worthy of pr^® 
and envy. But it U his misfortune that Baram has 
so sedulously exaggerated liis failures and cast s^ 
bitter aspersions on some of his acte that ^ven <s 
ameliorative reforms have been lost sight of. Students 
of history should have a balanced attitude ir^onung 
to a judgment about tus work. It is difficult to 
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gwt that he was a great or farsighted statesman. 
His errors, his failures and immaturity of some of 
his schemes militate against such an assumption^ Nor 
can it be said that he was an ill-starred idealist who 
failed not because of his own faults but because of 
an adverse fate for whosoever in this world 
achieved greatness has done so either by fighting 
against destiny and moulding it in his favour or by 
moulding himself acconcUng to circumstances. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq could do neither to earn 
his title to greatness. All the same what he did 
or proposed to do does entitle him to be regarded 
as the greatest ruler among the Tughluqs. 
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Chapter XI 


SULTAN FIRUZ TUGHLUO 
AND HTS SUCCESSORS 

The Problem of svccEsstoN : 

Sultan Muhaminad had died suddenly. In 1345, 
while talking about abdication of the throne, he 
had expressed a wish to hand over power to a 
committee of Firuz, Malik Kabir and Khwaja 
Jahan. It is not dear what he had really intended. 
Did he %vant to retire from active politics and to 
appoint a council of regency to rule in liis name or 
whether he was abdicating the throne in favour of 
a son during whose minority the above-named 
council was to exercise powers of regency or whe^ 
ther he wanted to resign power for good in favour 
of the above triumvirate? Barani thmws no light 
on this aspect of the qiiesdon. But this is evident 
that he r^arded Fimz as a suitable candidate for 
succession. Badauni says that the ulema were 
satisfied with tlic conduct and behaviour of Firuz. 
He bad given adequate evidence of his administrative 
talents during the reign of liis cousin. That is why 
in 1350*1351, the ulema formed a plot to depose 
Muhammad and to replace him by Fimz. The 
S^tan came to know of this and he summoned 
Firuz and the tdema concerned to meet him at his 
carnp near Thatta. Before he could take any action 
against them, he suddenly died. 

This immediately raised the problem of succes¬ 
sion. Out of the tlirce persons, named hy the 
Sultan in 1345. Kabir Khan was already dead, 
Khwaja Jahan was at Delhi while Malik Firuz was 
present at the camp. Just before his death, the 
Sultan is said to have nominated Firuz as his 
successor. But even if this allegation be true, it had 
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not been reduced to writing otherwise the royal 
will could have been sho>vn to ^waja Jahan and 
Khudawandzada. They were told of this only 
orally. The situation called for immediate action. 
The army lay encamped in hostile territoryj the 
Mongols were just at hand» the land was seething 
with discontent and disafTection was rife. Absence 
of a definite law of succession naturally led to 
disorders. Consequently it was urgently necessary to 
ilnalise the choice of a successor immediately. He 
should be able to control the army and to bear 
the burden of government. He should be not far 
from the camp so that he may be installed on the 
throne without any delay. By that time a strong 
convention had grown up that the choice should 
as far as possible be limited to the kith and kin of 
the previous ruler. The choice thus got narrowed 
down to two persons. One was Firuz, a first 
cousin of the last Sultan. He had been in the 
good books of Muhammad and possessed first hand 
administrative experience. The other was the son 
of Khudawandzada, a daughter of Sultan Ghiyas- 
uddin. He too was an adult and was a nearer 
blood-rclarion than Firuz, But he had no expe¬ 
rience of government nor had he given any evidence 
of his ability. The only thing known about him 
was that he was content to wallow in luxury and 
indolence. Of the two, Firuz was decidedly the 
better candidate. 

The nobles and the ulema held a council to 
selt^t the next Sultan, Shaikh Nasiruddin AwadhJ, 
Chiragh-i-Delhi, proposed the name of Firuz. 
GWy^uddin a ^ descendant of Caliph Almustansir 
BiUah seconded it. Hien ensued a discussion of the 
entire situation and finally the council approved the 
choice of Firuz who was forthwith proclaimed the 
Sultan. To strengthen their hands, they also 
jetted lAat it was in conformity with the dyirtg 
behest of the late Sultan. / e 
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xAs soon as Khudawandzada heard of this, she 
lodged a protest and asserted the superiority of the 
claims of her son. The nobles and captains of the 
army attached no importance to his dynastic claims 
and only stated that he was nnht for the kingly office 
and that in the interest of the security and integrity 
of the state the only correct decision was the one 
made by the counciL Thus the authority of Firuz 
had been definitely accepted at the camp. When 
the decision first communicated to him, he 
expressed his disinclination to shoulder the responsb 
bilitics of state. Instead, he expressed a desire to 
devote himself exclusively to religion. But he 
condescended to change his attitude when the ulema 
appealed to him to accept the crown in the 
interest of God’s creatures and to bow to the 
will of God who had marked him out to bear that 
heavy burden. 

He now proceeded towards Delhi. He had not 
yet crossed the borders of Sindh when he met a 
party of ulema with a message from Khwaja Jahan 
stating^ that on receipt of the news of tlic late 
Sultan’s death, he had placed his minor son on 
the throne and appealed to Firuz that he should 
help in restoring order in the realm by accepting 
the office of the regent. 

This letter created a piquant situation, Firuz 
referred the letter to the ulema and the nobility. 
The nobles declared that Sultan Muhammad had 
M son and therefore no change was called for. 
Tlie said that the boy placed on the throne 
w^ ineligible for sovereignty because he was a 
minor. At the same time, conditions laid do^vn by the 
jurists as essential for change in sovereignty did not 
exist. Hence Firuz should continue to bear the 
responsibility entrusted to him. Thus both the 
classes rejected the claims of the so-called son of 
Muhammad and Firuz continued his advance 
towards Delhi. None dared bar his progress. Even 
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Khwaja Jahan came in advance to welcome him 
and apologised lor his indiscretion. Hie authority 
ofFiruz was recognized ev'en at the capital, TTie 
boy king was unceremoniously sot aside to make 
room for him and was later kill^ or died a natural 
death. 

Sir Wolsdey Haig calls Firuz a usurper who over¬ 
rode the claims of the legitimate heir of the late 
Sultan. He regards the boy-king as tnily a son of 
Muhammad. But Dr, Ishwari Prasad points out a 
number of difficulties in doing so. He says that if 
the Sultan had a son contemporary liistoiians must 
have referred to his birth> Khudawandzada could 
not have pleaded in favour of her own son, Firuz 
would not have enquired whether the Sultan had 
a son, the noblra could not have asserted that there 
w^ none and Firuz would have never set his claims 
aside. But he does not explain why Khwaja Jahan 
should have placed an obscure child on the throne 
and ifhLs motive were to grab power for himself 
why should he have offered the r^cncy to Firuz. 
Hence a suspicion is created that the Sultan did 
leave behind a son, Ferishta and Badauni support 
this view. Dr, R. P. Tripathi also regards the boy 
as a legitimate son of the late Sultan. If this be a 
fact, Firuz was surely a usurper in the light of 
current tradition but ir point of law his election 
not only valid but also in public interest. In 
this latter sense, the charge of usurpation falls to the 
ground. 

Problems before Firuz : 

Although Firuz was assured of the support of a 
majority of nobles, ulema, saints, soldiers and ser¬ 
vices yet his difficulties were by no means negligible. 
Khwaja Jahan’^ move rendered unanimous election 
impossible and if the boy survived he might be a 
source of trouble in future. He could apprehend 
mischief also from the side of sUteris son of Muham- 
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mad. He could not undertake anything with 
confidence and success as long as his right to the 
throne had not become absolutely secure. This 
was his first and foremost probtem. Secondly, almost 
the entire population in the state was discontented 
and was passing through great economic distress. 
If this state of things was not quickly mended, the 
rest of the empire might also disintegrate. It had 
be^ shaken to its foundations and a pan of the 
edifice had already collapsed. This was his second 
headache. Add to this, an empty treasury and a 
chaotic finance. £s:travagancc of the last Sultan, 
niiscarriage of a number of his measures, mounting 
disintegration of the realm and recurrence of 
famines and disturbances had almost exhausted the 
savings of previous monarchs. \Vliat little had 
rem^cd had been squandered by Khwaja Jahan 
to win support for his candidate. Thus restoration 
of financial stability was another serious problem of 
the Sultan. Muhammad had antagonised the 
nobility. They must be converted into faithfhl 
servants of the state. Then there were die ulma 
who under Muhammad had become determined 
enemies of the Sultan but who must now be made 
ardent supporters of tlie crown. He had also to 
formulate some definite policy in regard to rebellious 
provinces. He could either admit their indepen¬ 
dence as an accomplished factor he must wage war 
to bring them under the suzerainty of Delhi once 
again. 

Aims of Firuz : 

The new Sultan formulated his aims in accor< 
dance with his own character and the circumstances 
of his assumption of power. He had been asked to 
^cept the crown to save the state from ruination. 
He therefore r^arded hirasdf as a custodian of God^s 
rreaturp and was willing to undertake everything 
conducive to public welfare. The Sultan was a 
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man of a rcHgiom bniit of mind and he would have 
preferred to spend the remainder of his life at 
Mecca or in the company of saints and derwiskes. 
He therefore undertook only such measures of public 
welfare as were in conformity with the Shara. For 
elucidation and interpretation of the holy law he 
decided to depend on those who had made it a 
profession for life. This naturally led to a relapse 
into theocracy, Firuz*s religious orthodoxy thus led 
to domination by the ulema. 

He also decided to steer clear of the mistakes of 
his predecessor. He wanted to ensure peace to the 
departed soul by compounding with all aggrieved 
persons. He also^ realized that (or the alleviation of 
popular suffering it was necessary to promote econo¬ 
mic well-being and for success in this, establishment 
of internal peace and security was an essential 
condition. 

Although it was the duty of a Muslim king to 
invert der-ut-karb into dar-til-lslam, Firuz engaged 
in war onlYwlicn it became inevitable and devoted 
himself mainly to the victories of peace. He could 
not make war a means of economic gain. He there¬ 
fore adopted a policy which while promoting public 
welfare should also replenish the coffers of state, 

EIarly measures : 

As a precautionary measure of consolidation of 
power, he ordered the execution of Khwaja Jahan 
and got rid of the alleged son of Muhammad. The 
citizens of Delhi who had received subsidies from 
Khwaja Jahan feared les t Firuz like Ghiyasuddin 
should force Uiem to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. 
But Firuz did not do so. They appreciated this 
gesture of good-will. Against many people laige 
sums^ Were shown as outstanding. Firuz won their 
abiding gratitute by writing off all arrears and 
dues. 
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He then ordered pr^^ratioo of a list of all those 
who had in any way suffered at the hands of the late 
^ Sultan. Their fechngs were assuaged by grant of 
* money and deeds of satisfaction were secured from 
them which were buried in the tomb of Sultan 
Muhammad. This was a very diplomatic move. 
Apparently, it was intended to help Muhammad on 
the Day of Judgment. But the real motive was to 
recount the evil deeds of the late Sultan which he 
not only condemned but also made amends for. 
He thus tried to impress on the people his generosity, 
justice, piety, and concern for their well-being. This 
naturally won him great popularity. 

He strengthened the legal basis of his autliority by 
securing an investiture from the caliph and assumed 
the title of J'J'aib-i-AmiT-iil-motttinin. Tlie name of 
the Caliph appeared on the coinage along with that 
of the Sultan and in Futahat-i-Firuz 5 /iirAi, Firuz 
describes recognition of his authority by the caliph 
as an example of his singular good fortune. 

Firuz was wise in the choice of his principal 
assistants and gave them his implicit confidence. 
Khwaja Jahan was succeeded by liis deputy Malik 
Maqbul who received the title Khan-i-Jahan. To kcqi 
the wazij' satisfied, he fijted his salary at 13 lakh 
tankas a year. Khwaja Hisamuddin Junaid was put 
in charge of land revenue settlement while Malik 
Razi was assigned the military portfolio as JVhti Ariz- 
The Public Works Department was entrusted to Malik 
Ghazi Shahna. The success of Firuz as a ruler was 
very largely due to the ability and devotion of these 
officers. 

Character of his reign : 

Firuz ruled from ]35i-i3S8. During this period 
of 37 years, he undermined the vitality of the Sultan¬ 
ate and paved the way for its ultimate collapse. 
But as long as he lived, there was no serious^ rebellion 
and the extent of his empire remained undiminished. 
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This was due to the fact that the government of 
Finiz was so peaceful and liberal that it satisfied ail 
classes of persons. Crops were also good so that the 
people were happjf and contented. But in certain 
directions, the aaministration became so weak and 
lax that it made the services corrupt, negligent and 
incompetent. The foreign policy of the Sultan also 
was not very respectable. This too affected the 
power and prestige of the Sultanate. His religious 
policy and long life also proved detrimental to the 
state. Thus during his long reign instead of streng¬ 
thening the roots of the Sultanate, he made it so 
weak that its end became a certainty. Therein lies 
the signtficanee of the reign of Firuz. 

Foreign Poucy r 

It would be convenient to start with a survey of 
his foreign relations and to relegate the appraisal of 
his domestic policy to a later section. Firuz had an 
inborn abhorrence for war. Hence he never gave 
much importance to military victories. He preferred 
to be at peace with his neighbours and thus save his 
subjects from needless bloodshed. He had a peculiar 
mentality. He considered it immoral and sinful to 
sacrifice thousands of Muslim lives merely to sadsly 
one's personal ambition. For thb the culprit would 
be hauled up on the Day of Judgment. Hence 
though not subscribing to the principTe of scrupulous 
non-violence, he t ried to avoid war as far as possible. 
Even when he was forced into it, he followed tactics 
that should entail a minimum of casualties. 

Bengal Campaigns (1353-1354; 1359-1360): 

During Firuz’s reign, an appeal to arms was made 
only on six occasions. The first was an expedition 
to Bengal in 1353. Haji Ilyas the ruler of west 
Ben^ had assumed style of Shamsuddin and 
was behaving like an independent sovereign. Fimz 
thought that if he conquered Bengal, it would add to 
his prestige. He was given to understand that it 
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would present no difficulties. He therefore launched 
An expedition in 1353 and issued a proclamation 
detailing the atrocities of Ilyas and exhorting the 
people to overthrow his government. 

The fort of Iqdala was reached and closely besi¬ 
eged. When he failed to capture it, he feigned a 
retreat. But when the Bengal army ivas lured out 
in pursuit. He turned back to deliver a sharp attack 
but the cnerny was again able to seek shelter in the 
fort of Iqdala. The Sultan renewed the siege. When 
Ilyas found further resistance untenable, a loud cry 
of wailing and weeping was found to rise from inside 
the fort. When Firuz asked what it was all about, 
he was told tiiat the besieged thought that when 
the Sultan’s army made a triumphant entry into the 
fort it would indulge not only in murder, arson and 
rapine but would also commit outrages on women. 
The latter were crying at the drought of their 
immln ent dishonour. Tliis set the Sultan a-t hin ki ng. 
He concluded that the responsibility for such outrages 
will be only bis and he would have to answer before 
God for this sin. He therefore issued orders for an 
immediate return to the capital. Thus all the money 
and labour spent over the campaign was a total 
waste, lilts was the first example of how his mis« 
placed piety blighted his military prospects. 

A few years later, ZaFar Khan the son-in-law of 
Fakhruddin laid claim to east Bengal and sought 
assistance from Sultan Fimz. Taking Zafar Khan 
with him, Firuz led a second invasion into Bengal 
in 1359- Its ruler at that time was Sikandar. He 
first offered opposition but later he agreed to surren¬ 
der east Bengal. Zafar Khan was now ordered to 
go there as a governor. But Zafar Khan had become 
so enamoured of the life of ease and luxury at Delhi 
that he declined to go to east Bengal. A fal was 
now taken from the Quran to determine as to who 
would be an auspicious governor there. This went 
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in favour of Z afar Khan who had declined the offer. 
Consequently no substitute was considered and the 
Sultan came away once again without making any 
gain whatsoever. This failure was also due to his 
superspitious regard for religion, 

JaJNACAR AND BJRBHUM (1360) I 

After this campaign, the Sultan used his troops 
against two Hindu rajas and secured some success too. 
Thw took place in 1360. Reaching Jaunpur, he 
dectd^ to inarch into Orissa, the Jajnagar of Muslim 
historians. Shams-i-Siraj Ahf says that at that time 
it was a very prosperous region. There prices were 
so low that two jitals would fetch a horse. Every¬ 
body there, according to him, lived in large houses 
with kitchen gardens attached to each one of them. 
When the local Raja heard of the approach of the 
Sultan, he fled to an island. TTie city was sacked 
and the idol of Jagannath was tlirown into the sea. 
An envoy waited on the Sultan on behalf of the 
Raja who promised to acknowledge his supremacy 
and to pay annual tribute. It was fixed in elephants 
and the Sultan retired to his territory. 

The Raja of Birbhum was also defeated and he 
too agreed to send a number of elephan ts as annual 
tribute. 

Naoarkot (1360): 

Tlie Sultan now returned to his capital. He was 
informed that the Raja of Nagarkot had asserted his 
independence. The Sultan promptly marched against 
him and defeated him after a hard contest. The 
Raja shut Umself up in tlie citadel and prepared to 
stand a si^e. The Sultan entered the city of 
Nagarkot desecrated the temple of Jwalamukhi and 
broke the idol. The local people were gathered at 
a meeting where Fii^z preached a sermon against 
idol-worship and tried to suggest that he had dcs- 
troyed the idol not because he wanted to wound 
their feelings but to save them from the sin of 
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idolatry. Thus he added imult to injury. According 
to Ferishta, pieces of the idol along with cowfl^ 
were tied round the neeb of Brahmin priests of th. 
temple and they were paraded through the streets 
of the city. It was probably done to wean them 
away from the sin of idolatry so that they might not 
mislead anybody in future. 

At the same time, fighting also continued and 
after a siege of six months, the Raja submitted and 
was pardoned. The Sultan then returned to capital. 

These three campaigns brought to the Sultan 
both wealth and glory. But a closer examination 
reveals tliat here too his gains were not proportionate 
to his exertions. Nowhere could he establish his own 
direct mle. He failed to capture the fort of 
Nagarkot and to compel the Raja of Jajnagar to 
wait upon him in person. He could not lay hands 
on the accumulated treasures of any of these ruling 
dyn^ties and at two places his fanaticism offended 
the Hindus but brought no gain either to Islam or 
to the Sultanate. Thus here too, he must be regard- 
ed ta have failed as a conqueror. 

Invasion of Sindh (1362-63); 

Firuz’s last campaign was directed against Thatta. 
It was intended to avenge the wrongs done to the 
last Sultan. But it is remarkable that he was 
reminded of this duty twelve years after his acces¬ 
sion to the throne. The contemporary niler was 
Jam Babiniya. He had a numerous army consisting 
of 2o,<x>o cavalry and 4,00,000 infantry. Hence 
riniz led against him 90,000 cavalry, 480 elephants 
and a large infantry. Firuz wanted to wage war 
on lines of peace and wanted to avoid bloodshed 
^ far as possible. That is why when the enemy 
shut Itself inside a fort he would permit neither 
storming the fort nor scaling or breaching the walls. 
His favourite plan was to enforce such a stranglehold 
22 
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on the fort that no supplies should reach it from 
outside so that it should be starved into surrendCT. 
Hence siege operations dragged on for long perils, 
Firuz applied the same tactics at "Hiatta also. Just 
then there was an outbreak of famine and pestilence 
which killed a quarter of the Sultan’s army. This 
frightened the Sultan and he fled towards Gujerat to 
rest hisstddiers awhile and then return to the fray. 
But he was such srv utter siiupleton tha.t iic was 
easily led astray and suffered heavy cavalries due to 
lack of food and drink. For days nothing was beard 
of him. But Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul acted wi^ great 
promptitude. He sent out expert spies to find 
his whereabouts and despatched an army to replenish 
his forces. The governor of Gujerat also render^ 
great help. Hence the army was fitted out again 
Ind returned to Sindh. After continuing resistance 
a little longer, Jam Babiniya made his surrender. 
He was deposed and the province was assigned to 
another member ofthe ruling family. Jam-Babiniya 
was carried to Delhi where he was pardoned and 
permitted to return to Thatta. 

Thus this campaign also brought no permanent 
gain to the Sultanate. The ruler of Sindh acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of the Sultan for sometime but 
as soon as an opportunity offered itself he threw on 
the yoke of the Sultan and began to behave as an 
independent ruler once again. Nerver before had 
Firuz shown such utter incompetence and thb proba¬ 
bly made him shy of war for the rest of his reign. 

Firuz and thb Bahmanids (1365-1366): 

In 1365-66 he got an excellent opportimity for 
self-aggrandisement but he did not avail of it The 
Bahmani kingdom at that time was torn by internal 
dissensions, One of the contestants for power was 
Bahram Khan who offered to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the Sultan if he helped him in seen ring 
power. In order to excite compassion of the Sultan, 
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of Mu^™h“?™"» of *0 evil deed! 
Ot Muhammad Shah Bahmant. But Firuz refuserf 

o embroil himself and dismissed the agents of Bah- 

ram with the remark that they were LvW a iust 
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it To ™ to Help them out of 

It. lo his courtiere he offered a different exnlana 

fm”* Bahmam kings had received inve^titum 

fmm the cahph. .t would be contrary to lawTaS 

Results of his wear foreign policy: 

of the foreign policy of 

neither desiSd C 

^*'5^'’^tory (ii) thathis capa- 
Jill) that lus policy was Umid and wcak^ (ivl that 

^ morale of his soldiers must have gone do^ 
^ai«e they were compelled tofight unde? conditions 
mm advantageous to the enemy, (v) that even under 

luB fruits of a victory because the Sultan was some- 
by the cries of women and at others 
of the of the Quran, and (vi) that the dignity 

Si^ for war and thcsecuiiiyofthe realm must have 
^ajeopardired. Tha invaiion of Timu™ vealrf 
Aae waakneaea aU tha more prominantr 
Domestic Policy: 

the^wJfmother. Even then 
.Tm a^aimed him as thdr 

^creip almost with one voice. But the Sultan 

X he maT" Th" » 

Isi/itTL^ ^ demonstration of liis zeal for 

Sion Hinduism. Before his acc«w 

mp2h ?T Stiltan had some indepcndenceofiudR- 

of Gh^asuddin Bilban 
nfluence of the ulema on state policy had been 
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Steadily declining. Finis in his anxiety to prove Im 
bonafides as an orthodox MusalmaHj suddenly made 
a somersault and agreed to be coscled by the ulema. 

It excites one’s pity to notice how evet^n petty 
details he submitted to their dictation. The result 
was that government was vitiated by a narrow secta¬ 
rian prejudice. 

Religious persecution: 

Firuz was constantly surrounded by theologians 
who inrited him to pcrseeuie the Hindus and non- 
Sunni Muslims. It was on their advice that he impo¬ 
sed die Jkya also on the Brahmins. The Sultan did 
not relent even when the Brahmins of Delhi went 
on a fast unto death as a proicst against this illegal 
innovation. Ultimately, other Hindus intervened 
and a compromise was made. The Brahmins were 
taxed at a special rate of 50 Kanis each in place 01 
the usual to tankas per head and the amount due to 
the state was to be spread over other Hindus who 
offered to pay the tax on behalf of the Brahmins. 
Even this relaxation was made only with the sanc¬ 
tion of the ulema. Firuz had imposed this lax on the 
Brahmins on die plea that as they were the religitms 
leaders of die Hindus they could not be spared under 
any circumstances. Butin doing so he landed him¬ 
self into a grave injusdee. Brahmins had always 
been exempt from this tax and according to t^ 
principles of Islam itself whatever had been permitted 
oy previous rulers and had acquired the force oi 
tradition could not be disturbed. 

A far greater injustice was committed when a 
Brahmin of Delhi was burnt alive. His onl^ crime 
was that certain Muslim women had been soimpresi- 
sed by his life and ideas that they had embraced 
Hinduism. He was asked to choose between Islam 
and death and on his refusal to change his faith he 
along with his idols was burnt alive. Such treatment 
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was utterly unprecedented and naturally it wounded 
tne religious sentiments of the Hindus. 

The Sultan desecrated the shrines of Tagannath 
and Jwalamukhi, imposed rratriciions on Hindu fairs, 
destroyed all new temples and forbade repair of old 
ones. Thus he subjected the Hiudus to considerable 
persecution. It must, however, be said to his credit 
that he did not interfere with any old temole which 
did not need repairs. 

Religious frenzy of the Sultan was directed not 
merely against shrines or individual saints but even 
against masses. The Raja of Katehar was charged 
with the murder of three Sayyads. The Sultan retali¬ 
ated by indiscriminate slaughter of any of his subjects 
that chanced to fall into the hands of his officers 
for the next five years. 

He did not single out the Hindus alone for venting 
his religious fury. Non-Sunni Muslims also suffered 
many hardships. There was a sect of the Shias 
which reported to practise many vulgar and 
obscene ntes. Their leaders were arrested and were 
warned that they must mend their ways. Similarly, 
he interfered with the religious beliefs and practices 
of Mahdawis, Sufis and certain Mulahidas. Ruk- 
nuddin a Mahdawi leader was executed for his views. 
Fii^z did a 11^ this to curry favour with the uUma and 
to improve his prospects in the world hereafter but 
he failed to appreciate the injury he was doing to the 
state. 

Fiscal policy: 

Theocratic bias pervaded every branch of state 
activity and affected also the fiscal policy of the 
Sultan. He abolished all cesses and tax» other than 
foe prescribed four viz., Jkja, Z^kat, Kharaj and 
ICkums, They have been detailed in FaiukaUi-Firttz 
Skahi and included among others, Dalaht-i-bazarha 
GuUamhj^ Chungii-gkalla^ JViYfcin, Mahifamki, 
Sabrnhiri^ Rishmanfaroshif Roghankari^ Gkari and 
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Chami. On!y the last two brought substantial re^'C* 
nues but the Sultan in his zeai for law disregarded 
the Rnanciat aspect altogether. For a similar reason 
he altered the rate of Khum. Indian rulers had 
iwually demanded 4/5 of the booty as Khums and had 
left only 1/5 to the soldiers. But Firuz reverted to 
the legal Islamic practice of leaving 4/5 to the soldi¬ 
ers and retaining 1/5 for the sovereign. 

He next turned towards settlement of land reve¬ 
nue or Kharaj, Khwaja Hisamuddin was asked to 
prepare an authentic valuation. He toured ihe whole 
empire and as a result of six years of strenuous 
labour, the work was completed and the revenue of 
the state was fixed at 6 crores R5 lakh tankas. Details 
of this were preserved In the revenue ministry and 
collections from local officers were made to conform 
to this schedule. 

For extension and pTomotion of agriculture in 
East Punjab, the Sultan cut two large canals calling 
them Rajha and Viughkkahi. Yahya says that there 
were four of them. These canals irrigated a tract 
of land over t6o miles in length. On either side of 
these canals new settlements of farmers sprang up. 
This improved the yield of the land and correspond¬ 
ingly the revenue of the state. Besides with the 
approval of the ultjm the Sultan realized 10% as 
irrigation cess from fields using canal water. Far¬ 
mers. were also encouraged to grow better crops 
to the mutual advantage of the state and the 
peasant. 

All this improved the revenues of the state but 
Firuz thought of other devices as well. He planted 
12,000gardens whose producew*as regularly marketed 
and sale proceeds credited to state treasury. This 
brought him i ,80,000 tankas a years. He maintain- 
ed 36 stat< factories which produced A great variety 
of goods. Most of it was needed by the government 
and the royal household. But all excess produce 
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was sold. This too meant some gain to the treasury. 
Another small amount was earned by issue of small 
coins in bulk. 

^ The Sultan at times farmed out revenues of proH 
ymces and tqitis to the highest bidders. This also 
led to some increase in the revenues but it might 
have adv^ely affected the people as is shown by 
example of Gujerat. Normal revenue yield of 
Gujerat was 2 crores of tankas. Shamsi Damehani 
offered to pay over and above this 40 lakh tankas 
iw elephants, 200 .Arab horses and 400 Hindu or 
Abyssinian sl^cs. Hence the province was entrus¬ 
ted to him. But when he raised the taxes to meet 
the heavier commitment, there was opposition and 
he was assassinated. 


Justice; 

Administration of justice was also remodelled on 
thclmes su^estedbydieif/em^. Alljudicial and 
^clesjastical appointments were once more made 
their ^elusive monopoly. Normally no Muslim was 
awarded the capital punishment. At the same time, 
he abolished mutilation of body on the plea that 
nobody had the right to disfigure or maim god’s 
creatures. Punishments thus lost theirdeicrrent effect 
^ the Sultan certainly became more popular than 
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policy was that the ulema who 
f^d been hostile cntics of royal despotism under 
Muhammad now became willing supponers of Piruz*s 
authority. The Sultan revived tlie system of jaWr 
^d he his grants to the ulma more liberal 

reconciled them to his authority 
1 support gained in stability and strength, 
m It also led to theocralisation and religious perse- 
^tion w]^ in the long run proved disastrous to 
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Fmuz AND THE nobility; 

Just aLS Firuz had removed all the grievances of 
the ulma and had made them thoroughly contented^ 
similarly he tried lo give satisfaction to the nobility 
as well Alauddin and Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
tried to abolish jagirs. They also resorted to transfers 
as a precaution against any nobleman acquiring 
undue power by remaining in the same area. They 
had their accounts strictly audited and maintained 
secret agents to keep an eye over their movements. 
Sometimes they resorted to very harsh measures in 
realizing government dues from them. Firuz altered 
or abolished all this. He increased their salaries 
and allowances and granted ihem largejagtVr, Shams- 
i-siraj Afif says that the Wazir got 15 lakh tankas a 
year while other high officials got as much a.s 8 lakhs, 
6 lakhs, or 4 laklis. They were never disturbed in 
their jagirs as long as they paid the royal dues 
regularly. They were not expected to offer any 
presents to the Sulian. If any nobleman ever did so, 
the present was valued and its cost credited to his 
account and adjusted against payments due from him. 
He had put an end to war, Hence the nobles lived 
in happiness and peace. Gold, silver and precious 
jewels began to accumulate m thnr houses and they 
grew eatremely rich $0 that they assumed airs of 
mi^)ificence and glory. This enhanced the prestige 
of the nobles. What was more, he abolished secret 
service and forbade use of torture against those who 
had fallen into arrears. The nobles therefore had no 
fear of torture or loss of honour, and to perpetuate 
this happy state of affairs, they offered willing sub¬ 
mission to tfic Sultan, Successful rebellion could 
bring them no extra benefit. That is why none of 
them defied the authority of the Sultan as long as 
Firuz was alive. But this inordinate strength of the 
nobility proved ruinous in the long run and as soon 
as Firuz died, dismemberment of the Sultanate 
promptly set in. 
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Fmuz’s aiimy: 

A aimilar result followed from the mishandling 
of the array. In the earlier part of the reign Malia 
Razi did a good deal to keep ihe army efficient and 
orderly. Horses were strictly examined and soldiers 
were obliged to keep good horses. He also semiti- 
nised the arms, eq uipment an d conduct of the soldi ers 
so that the discipline of the army remained intact. 
But with lapse of time, the rot set in here too b»:ause 
of the policy of the Sultan. The object of Firuz was 
to keep all important elements in the state satisfied 
and thus enjoy a peaceful reign. He, therefore, 
revived the s^tem of jagirs for the soldiers and their 
officers. This greatly delighted the soldiers because 
they were now assured of regular payment of their 
salary. But the evils rraultant from payment of the 
army by land were overlooked by Firuz, All that 
had been done to make die army loyal and mobile 
from the days of Balban to diose of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq was set at nought by this single act of the 
Sultan. Besides, after 1363 Firuz engaged in no 
further war. Nor did he devise any alternative met* 
hod to keep the soldiers efficient and active. Tliey 
therefore became indolent and easeloving. Wlicn 
soldiers got too old they were retired and younger 
men were recruited in their place. But in the days 
of Firuz, the soldiers thus retired led a deputation 
to wait upon the Sultan. They protested that it was 
Inghly unjust to deprive them of their living because 
they were old and helpless when they had spent all 
their life in the service of the state. Firuz found 
their pica unassailable, hence he passed orders that 
nobody should be asked to retire on grounds of old 
age. Only he should be asked to send a suitable 
subsdtutcfor active service when demanded. This 
brought in theprincipleof heredity by the back-door. 
Fitness of a new entrant was now no longer to be 
judged fay royal officers but by the aged invalids. It 
bad another vicious implication. He who drew the 
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salary ^vould stay at liome and he who rode forth to 
battle or active duty got nothing. He had to be 
content with the prospect of drawing a salary when 
the old man condescended to die. This naturally 
broke the back of military efficiency. The right 
course would have been to keep the organisation of 
the army sound and to grant a maintenance allowance 
to the retiring old man. But Firnz wanted to effect 
an economy rather than incur fresh expenditure. 
The evil effects of this pernicious arrangement also 
became visible after the death of Firuz. 

The soldiers that were young and fit also began to 
degenerate. It was entirely due to the Sultan. He 
punished even desertion from battlefield with censure. 
Thus the soldiers lost all fear of royal power and 
thdr morale and discipline began to be undermined. 
VVhat was worse, the 'Sultan encouraged corruption 
in the army. A soldier was disconsolate because he 
was not getdng his salary. The Sultan while passing 
that way casually enquired of him the cause of his 
depression and when the soldier communicated his 
difficulty to him, he advised him to square up things 
by offering some money to the clerk concerned. But 
the soldier had no money and the kindly Sultan gave 
him a gold piece to bribe his own clerk. The 
soldier did as advised and was relieved of his anxiety 
by the obliging clerk. One can easily imagine the 
standard of public morality of state employees when 
the ruling sovereign not only commends corruption 
but also supplied the necessary bribe money. The 
result of all this was that during the long reign of 
the Sultan the army became utterly incompetent, 
indolent and disorderly. This too contributed to the 
downfall of the Sultanate. 

Corruption and disorder: 

Firuz vitiated the administrative machinery as 
well. For the satisfaction of the services, he increased 
their emoluments, closeddown thcsecrectintelligence 
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department and abolistied humiliating methods of 
realizing the arrcai^. This encouraged embezzle¬ 
ment, misappropriation and insubordination. Firuz 
had left everything to his ministers and did not 
supervi^ their work ad^uately. This also led to 
s certain amount of laxity. He encouraged corrup¬ 
tion by conniving at it, 'it was complained against 
Kajarsh^ (an officer of the mint) that in the 
Shashkani he had reduced the quantity of silver by 
one grain and was thus defrauding both the people 
and the state. On this a few coins were assayed in 
the royal presence. Both Firuz and Khan-i-Jahan 
came to know that the complaint was correct and 
that the goldsmiths had smuggled the necessary 
quantity of silver to make up thedeficiency. But in 
order to maintain the credit of the state unimpaired 
he shielded Kajarshah, pronounced him to be not 
guilty, took him round the city in all glory and 
puni^ed the complainants for defamation. Later on, 
Kajarshah uas retired no doubt but not on charge of 
corruption. Thus in shielding government servants 
he punished the innocent, connived at corruption and 
tried to bamboozle the people. This inevitally led to 
slackening of standards. 

AMEUORATiVfi reforms; 

Besides the classes, the Sultan tried to satisfy the 
masses as well. Reduction of taxes, curbing the 
barbarity of the penal code and improving the emolu¬ 
ments of store employees have already been referred 
to. All this directly or indirectly affected the people 
and they became much better off. He provided 
medical relief by founding hospitals. The one located 
at Delhi provided also free meals to the patients. 
The Sultan encourapd education by founding and 
endowing many maxtabs and madrasns, iTiere was 
also provision for charitable grants to the poor and 
orphaned, the scholar and the saint. 
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Department of Slaves: 

But ilie most notable work of the Sultan in this 
direction was to offer means of subsistence^ to middle 
class unemployed Muslims. An enumeration of all 
such persons was ordered and they wxre recruited as 
personal slaves of the SuUam Their number swelled 
up to 1,80,000. When the Sultan felt that he would 
not be able to enrol any more, he asked the nobles to 
follow suit and those who evinced particular interest 
in this rose high In Sultanas favour. A nov depart¬ 
ment was established to deal with them and they 
were divided into groups according to their respec¬ 
tive merits and aptitudes. Most of them were em¬ 
ployed in the royal factories, state gardens and the 
dqiartment of public worts. Some of them were 
employed in the court and the royal household. This 
enabled lakhs of people to earn an honourable living. 
Butin course of time this too proved harmful because 
bdng personal slaves of the crown they got very 
vain and being large in numbers began to get rowdy 
and riotous. 

Public Works Department: 

The public works department became a very busy 
department so that unemployment declined and the 
praple secured permanent benefits. Officers of the 
department prepared schemes of work to be under¬ 
taken and offered an estimate of cost. The depart¬ 
ment of the scrutinised and approved it. Then 
construction work was undertaken. Thus beside 
canals and roads, construction of a large number of 
bridges, mosques and madrasas was undertaken, 
cities and gardens were laid out and two Asokan 
pillars were brought to Delhi and installed there. 
He also undertook repair of the Q,iitb Minar. Thus 
by Sultan’s efforts a lot of good was done to the 
people. 

Choice of the successor: 

To ensure peace in. fiiture, Fimz thought it 
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desirable to nominate his successor. Hence in about 
*359 he nominated his eldest son Fateh Khan as 
hdr to the throne and when the latter died in 1375 
the second son Zafar Khan was chosen. But he 
too predecc^cd the Sultan. Now instead of choos¬ 
ing the third son Muhammad Khan, the Sultan 
expressed his prefCTcncc for Tughluqshah the son of 
Fateh Khan. This greatly offended Muhammad. 
It was also suspected that this move was probably 
initiated by Khan-i-Jahan who wanted to perpetuate 
his power by keeping out Muhammad Khan, The 
friends and followers ofMuhammad Khan continued 
to fan the fire of liis discontent with the result that 
the court was sharply divided into two factions one 
supporting Prince Muhammad and the other the 
fV^ir- Tlic latter charged the Prince of designs to 
seize power by force. But the Prince met the 
Sultan and proved his innocence. At the same time^ 
he charged tlic IVa^ir ivith conspiracy to retain 
power by hook or ertwk. The Prince now decided 
to get rid of the fVa^ir while still in the capital for 
he was convinced that the Sultan’s hesitation in 
nominating him as the heir was entirely due to the 
poisoning his ears against him. One day he 
raided ihc^ residence of the attacked and 

wounded liim and seized his property. Later, he 
succeeded even in murdering him. Now he started 
behaving like a de facta ruler. All power passed into 
his hands. His name was introduced also in the 
kkutba and on the sikka and he assumed the kingly 
suffix of *Shah’. But he did not depose his aged 
father and nominal sovereignty remained vested in 
Firuz even now. 

Muhammad acted with great tact and circums¬ 
pection, Incite of this, the ulema got offended with 
him. The friends of the last threw their weight 
in favour of Tughluqshah and a stage was set for a 
civil war. The Sultan was a helpless spectator of 
all this for he lacked the cnci^ to take a decision 
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and enforce it. Hence op>eTi hostilities broke o\it. 
Now Firuz declared in favour of Tughlnqshah which 
tilted the balance in his favour, raised the morale of 
his troops and finally made him victorious when the 
followers of Muhammad began to divide and to desert 
obliging him to leave the capital in disgraceful defeat. 
A little later Firuz breathed his last. 

Character and PBRsoNAUTy: 

Firuz was remarkable for his hu mili ty, generosity 
and piety. Harshness or severity was alien to his 
nature. He had resort to it only when he was con¬ 
vinced of its necessity for the defence and promotion 
of his faith. That is why he could overlook the 
crimes of traitors, deserters, convicts and corrupt 
officers but liad no qualms of 'Conscience in murder¬ 
ing Hindus or Mahadawis. Sultan Firuz was wholly 
dominated by the uiema and respected their views as 
much in his private life as in public policy. He 
was regarded as an onhodox Muslim but contrary 
to the principles of Islam he was a winch ibber and 
had great reverence for the tombs of Muslim saints. 
He was a through gentleman and treated everybody 
else as such till he had reasons to think otherwise. 
That is why when he had once reposed his confidence 
in Itis ministers, he gave them an abosolutely free 
hand. To tlie b^t of his capacity, he tried to 
promote public welfare and in regard to every class 
m the community followed a policy calculated to 
satisfy them and evoke a sense of gratitude for the 
Sultan. He tried to satisfy all sections of the popu¬ 
lation—the idfma, the nobles, merchants and traders, 
civil and military personnel and the masses in general. 
Luckily for the Sultan no famine disfig^ired his reign 
and there was peace and plenty throughout the 
realm. No Muslim ruler ever did so much good to 
the Muslims as Firuz. That is why contemporary 
Muslim chroniclers have called him an ideal Musliiti 
monarch. But in the absence of military capacity 
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and farsighted stat«manship, no impartial historian 
can offer such, high tribute to him. The speed 
with which he restored a state of calm after a period 
of violent storms is undoubtedly commendable. 
Many of his acts, such as construction of canals^ 
roads, bridges and hospitals, foundation of schools 
and colleges, provision for unemployment relief, 
lightening the burden of the tax-payer, promotion 
of agriculture and award of aids and doles to the 
poor and the destitute, were positively useful and 
ameliorative. But this alone cannot make him a 
great or successful ruler. His policy led to disorder 
and corruption in the state and made disintegration 
of the Sultanate inevitable. Subordination of his 
judgment to the dictates of the ulema, promotion of 
religious persecution, pampering the nobility even to 
the extent of overlooking defiance of royal authority, 
rendering the army indolent and weak, vitiating the 
administrative edifice by lack of supervision and 
connivance at corruption and failure to solve the 
problem of succession satisfactorily, in their ctunu- 
liiive effect proved disastrous to the integrity of the 
Sultanate. Firuz may therefore be regarded as a 
mediocrity. During his own life-time, he kept the 
land peaceful and enhanced the revenues of the 
state by shrewd economy and dev'er state-trading 
which postponed the evil day for the time-being. 

Tughluqsjiah It (igSB-isSg): 

After the death of Firuz, there was none among 
his successors wl 10 could wield the sceptre effectively. 
Consequently forces of disintegration became stronger 
d ay byday, Hisimmediatesu ccessor was his gr and*? on 
Tughlgqshah H. But his unde Prince Muhammad 
Imputed his authority. He declared himself as the 
rightful ruler of Delhi and assumed the style of 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Shah. He collected his 
followers and marched upon Delhi but he failed to 
capture it because of the opposition of Mabk Firuz 
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All, Khan-i-Jahan and Bahadur Nahir and was oblig¬ 
ed to retire into the Kangra basin. 

The position of Tughluqshah now began to sta¬ 
bilise. But he created fresh enemies by his own con¬ 
duct. His debaucheries crossed all hmits and thorough¬ 
ly degraded liim in popuiar estimation. On mere 
st^icion, he threw possible rivals into prison. This 
frightened Abu Bakr the son of Firuz’s .second son 
Zafar Khan so much that he started conspiring 
against the Sultan in sheer seif-defence. 

Abu Bakr (1389-1390) ; 

He raised the standard of revolt with the support 
ofpalacc guards and JVati Ruknnddin. ^le 

Sultan accompanied by the f-Va^ir fled for safety but 
be was overtaken and beheaded. Abu Bakr thus 
became the master of Delhi. But as long as Muham¬ 
mad Shah was alive, he could not feel secure. He 
was prepariug to meet this danger, when, he was 
informed of a conspiracy by Ruknuddin to depose 
him and to step into Ids shoes. The Sultan forestalled 
him by ordering Iiis eKecution. This weakened the 
party of Abu Bakr and the centurious of Samana 
broke^ out in revolt, murdered tlie local governor 
and invited Muhammad Shah to assume their 
Iradershtp. Taking advantage of this situation, 
Muhammad led a second attack against Delhi, only 
to be defeated once again by Bahadur Nahir, 

Muhammad Shah now fixed hts standard at 
^Jaiesar. AH disaffected nobles b^an to Bock round 
ms banner. They included Nasir-ul-mulk Khiar 
Khan and Malik Sarwar, whom Muhammad Shah 
gave the title of Khwaja Jahan and appointed his 
waitr, A third abortive attempt was made on the 
capital and the number of his adherents continued 
tomoimt up. In the north-western region, the gover¬ 
nors of Multan, Samana, Lahore, Hisar and Hansi 
□ecame his whole-hearted supporters. 
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KASJRUDDIN MUHAMMAD shah (139O-I394) 


Na3(ruddin Muhammad Shah (1390-1394) : 

Now Abu Bakr took the offensive and attacked 
J^lesar, But Muhaminad Shah slipped away to 
Delhi and occupied it only to lose it again when 
Abu Bakr returned from Jalesar to claim it back. 
Abu Bakr was now handicapped by another serious 
desertion, Islam Khan, the police chief of Delhi 
went over to the side of Muhammad Shah and 
invited lum to the capital. When Abu Bakr learnt 
of this, he was greatly upset and fled to Mewat. 
Muhaminad Shah now had no difficulty in seating 
himsepsecurely on the throne of Delhi. He appoint 
cd Islam Khan as his fVazir and disbanded the 
palace guards because they had been a hotbed of 
conspiracy. Next he sent an army against Abu 
Bakr, defeated him and imprisoned him at Meerut 
where he died sometime later. Tliis removed all 
rivals to his power and liis authority became unchal* 
longed. 


He now turned to consolidation and extension of 
his authority. In Gujerat, the authority of the 
Sultan had been dcchmng since the murder of 
Damgham by Abu Raja and partisans of the fVaar 
He was ^cceeded by Farhat-ul-mulk. Muhammad 
while still a pnnee had appointed Sikandar to 
replace Farhat-ubmiilk but the latter instead of 
making over chat]^ to the new governor had mur¬ 
dered him and had retained power in his own hands. 
Now after his acc^ion to the throne, Muhammad 
ohah sent Zafar Khan to Gujerat who occupied the 
province and ruled it on behalf of the Sultan Next 
the revolts of the Hindus of Etawah 
andBha^r. Anmmy was sent against Bahadur 
iNahirwho was defeated but not crushed. 

Khwaja Jahan had not taken kindly to the 
appointment of Islam Khan and he had been 
constantly conspiring against him. Finally he com- 
23 
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plained to the Sultan that Islam Khan was hatching 
a plot against him. The nephew of Islam Khan gave 
evidence against his own uncle. Tiiis convinced the 
Sultan of Islam Khan’s guilt and he had him mur¬ 
dered. Khwaja Jahan now gained full ascendancy. 
War against Bahadur Nahir and the Hindus oi 
Doab continued and the Sultan found the strain too 
much and gave up the ghost in 1394 - 

Mahmud Shah (>394’*4^^) * 

Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his eld^t 
son Humayun who assumed the style of j^auddin 
Sitandar Shah. But he soon died and KJiwaja 
Tahan installed on the throne Mahmud, younger 
brother of the late Sultan. Alauddin Sikandar had 
summoned provincial governors to lead an all-out 
offensive against Khokliar rebels of the Punjab. 
These nobles regarded the new boy-king so contemp¬ 
tible that none of them was willing to wait for 
his coronation and they needed a lot of persuasion 
to change their mind. Mahmud Shah was at last 
formally crowned in their presence. 

During the reign of Mahmud provinces of the 
empire began to be converted into independent 
kingdoiTO. Khwaja Jahan was the firat to initiate 
the move. He secured for himself the title of Malik- 
u5-sharq and left the capital on the excuse of going 
out to suppre^ Hindu revolts. But he never returned 
to his sovereign. He consolidated his power in the 
East and with Jaunpur as the seat of his government 
founded an independent kingdom called the Sbarqi 
Sultanate. Tlte eastern province was thus lost to the 
Sultanate of Ddhi. Zafar Khan the ruler of Gujerat 
also became virtually independent. Sarang 
the governor of Dipalpur occupied the whole of the 
north-western region except Samana and repudiated 
the authority of Delhi. 

This was not all. There were factious conspi¬ 
racies in the capital itself. The principal actors 
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here were Mallu Khait, Mtiqarrab Khan and Saadat 
Khan. Saadat Khan was tlie fVa^ir wliile Muqar- 
rab Khan was the Regent They both contended 
(or supremacy and were extremely jealous of each 
other, ^allu Klian was a brother of Sarang Khan 
and was higWy ambitious, selfish and unscrupulous. 
When the Sultan was at Gwalior, Mallu tried to 
secure control over him by murdering tiie fVa^ir, 
But he failed in the attempt and it was witli great 
difficulty that he was able to escape to Delhi. All 
his fellow-conspirators were, however, killed. 

When the Sultan returned, Muqarrab shut the 
gates against him. All the efforts of the Sultan and 
the fVazir to force an entry proved unavailing. The 
Sultan now decided to desert Saadat and promising 
Muqarrab to act according to his advice secured 
admission into the capital. Saadat now called from 
Mewat Nusrat Klian, the younger brother of 
Tughluqshah II and declared him king. He chose 
Firuzabad for encampment of his troops. But 
Saadat soon fell out with his allies and was obliged 
to fall back upon the support of Muqarrab Khan. 
Muqarrab promised to help him but as soon as he 
had him in his grip he got him murdered. 

Mallu Khan now championed the cause of 
Pfnsrat Shah and sought to capture Delhi on his 
behalf. But when he failed in the attempt, he left 
Nusrat Shah in the lurch and submitted to Muqarrab 
Khan. Once inside the capital, he started mano¬ 
euvring for power again and after assassinating 
Muq^rab Khan secured both regency and 
for himself. Mallu now decided to rule in the name 
of Mahmud and iritli a view to destroy the power 
of Nusrat Shah attacked him. The prime minister 
of Nusrat Shah at the moment was Tatar Khan 
ffie son of Zafar Khan. On his deleat, Tatar Khan 
fled to Ids father whBe Nusrat Shall went under¬ 
ground in the Doab. 
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Timur's invasion ( 1396'^ 399) = 

Just at this time Amir Timur^ the ruler of 
Samat^jand invaded India. Timur was a Barlas 
Turk and by his personal valour had secured leader- 
ship of Chaghtai Turks. He desired to invade this 
cojDtry* Although the predisposing causes of the 
invasion were political anarchy of India and Timurs 
lust fcjr power, he represented it to his courtiers as 
a religious obligation. 

In 1397, he directed his grandson Pir Muham¬ 
mad to invade India. He crossed the Indus and 
proceeded to lay siwe to Multan, held by Sarang 
Khan. When Pir Muhammad demanded of Sarang 
Khan ackncfwlcdgment of Timur's suzerainty, he 
gave a bold rebuff; saying that empires are not got 
for the asking but by force of arms. Pir Muham¬ 
mad wrote to Timur about Sarang Khan's power 
and attitude. Timur therefore decided to lead the 
invasion of India himself. 

He assembled his nobles and courtiers and s^ltc 
to them about his desire to earn the title of 
by invading the land of infidels. On taking a/at 
from the Quran, he told them, he had found his 
resolve supported. He therefore ^ked them to 
decide whether he should invade India or China. 

On *hia it was pointed out that the conquest of 
India could be possible only if its four defences 
could be broken. The first of these was the pre¬ 
sence of five large rivers which rising from the 
mountains of Kashmir, flowed into the Arabian 
Sea and which could not be crossed without boatt 
and bridges. Secondly there were thick woods and 
forests and trees which interweaving stem with 
stem rendered penetration of the country difficult. 
Thirdly, there were excellent forts which lay hidden 
in these wo^s and were inhabited by solcfiersand 
landlords, princes and rajas who fought like 
beasts. Lastly there was a huge animal who lifted 
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v^th Ws trunk a horse with his rider and whirlini; 
him in the air dashed him to death. 

Another group opposed the above point of view 
^nd said that Sultan Mahmud with only ^0*000 
horses overrun India and had captured a vast 
booty. There was no reason why the Amir wth an 
army of one lakh should not he able to do the same, 
ihe invasion would enrich the soldiers, fill the 
treasury and render other conquests easy. 

Prince Shah Rukh smd that India had once 
formed a the Persian Empire and the Amir 

ad annexed Persia. He should therelbre win Elorv 
and renown by annexing India as well. Prince 
Muhammad Sultan insisted that as India was a 
land of the infidels it was their religious duty to 
invade It. Besides it had great riches in gold and 
silv^, diamonds and rubies and its land was very 
lertife. Hence it was to be commended on financi^ 
pounds as well. The fVa^’rs supported this and said 
revenue of India was 6 arabs 

p.e. D bilUons;. 

But some of the nobles opposed the move. They 
said : “By the favour of Almighty God wc may 
conquer India but if we establish ourselves perma- 

degenerate and our 
children will become like die natives of those rt^ons 

^^generations their strength and valour 
will dimmish.” 


ThK caused a certain amount of disheartenment, 
1 hen Timur intervened with the following words : 

“My object in the invasion of Hindustan is to lead 
an expedifaon against Ae infidels that according to 
1 Muhammad we may convert to the true 
faith the people of that country and purify the land 
'Sft wp"” the fdth of infidelity and polytheism, and 
become ghazts and mujakids before 
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The pronounced it to be in conformity with 
the holy law and enjoined it as a solemn duty of 
every Musalman. Tliis silenced all opposition and 
preparations started in right earnest. 

Tliis shows that Timur wanted to give to his 
scheme of territorial aggrandisement the sanction of 
religion. But when he encotmtered opposition 
from the nobles, be gave up the idea of extension of 
territory and adopted the slogan of suppre^ion of 
infidelity and the bait of plunder. 

Timur left Samarqand in April 1358 and he was 
informed on the way that Pir Muhammad had 
captured Multan and Uchh in May 1398. Building 
forts on the way and providing for uninterrupted com¬ 
munication ^vith his capital, he reached the Indus 
in September. Grossing the Indus, he defeated the 
local ruler Shiliabuddin Mubarak Sbah and crossed 
the Jhelum. 

His next lialt was at Talamba. Tlie citizens 
purchased their security by a heavy ransom. But 
while money was being raised, there was an alter¬ 
cation on some Issue and Timur made it the excuse 
for ordering a general massacre. He next secured 
the northerly route by putting down the Khokhars. 
On the arrival of Pir Muhammad he was put in 
chaise of the right Bank. 

Now Timur advanced in speed. There was no 
provision for satisfactory defence of the frontier. 
The Sultan was a mere puppet in the hands of 
Mallu Klian. The army was decrepit and weak. 
Hence Timur encountered no serious difficulty on 
the way. He reached the environs of Delhi in 
December despoiling and devastating everything 
lying on his route and specially towns like Pakpattan, 
Dipalpur, Sirsa, Fatehabad, Samana, Kaithal and 
Panipat. The usual routine of Timur was to start 
by atta^ing a town. When the people made their 
submission he demanded a heavy ransom as the price 
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of their security. This being agreed to his soldiers 
entered ihc town and picked up a quarrel on one 
excuse or the other, Tnis \vas made the pretext for 
indiscriminate plunder and devastation. Sometimes 
there was a trumped up charge of concealing victims 
ot Timur’s wrath* at others of insulting the soldiers 
or breaking the terms of surrender. But the result 
was always the same, A number of people of either 
sex were also carried away as slaves and divided 
among the soldiers. 

On reaching Delhi, when be captured Loni, he 
ordered a massacre of the Hindus for no apparent 
reason. But on the way he had ^en free from 
sectarian prejudice and had subjected both Hindus 
and Muslims to common fate of loss of property, 
loss of honour and loss of life. 

In his first encounter with the Delhi army, Timur 
suflTcred a reverse. This gladdened the hearts of the 
war-prisoners who numbered a lakh. For this serious 
crime they were ail punished with death and 
Maulana Nasi mddin Umar who had never killed 
even a sparrow in his life had to butcher fifteen 
human beings. Human life seemed to count for 
nothing in the eyes of the frenzied warrior. 

On December 17, Timur engaged the army of 
Mahmud which was soon scattered and the luckless 
Sultan fled to Gujerat for safety. His r^ent fled 
towards Baran and the people of Delhi trembled at 
their fate. The story of other towns was faithfully 
repeated at Delhi as well. For days together rapine, 
murder, arson and rape continued unabated. The 
citizens put up some resistance but ^sorganised 
civilians could be no match to the organised fury of 
soldiers and the result was a frightml massacre of 
the people. Sin, Jahanpanah and Old Ddhi were 
deserted and ruined and numerous towers of skulls 
of the dead stood as memorials of wholesale slaughter. 
Only masons and craftsmen were spared thdr Uvea 
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and were carried away to Central Asia to slave for 
Timur. 

Timur secured incalculable wealth from the loot 
of Delhi, Laden with this, he started on the return 
journey viaFiruzabad, Wa2irabad,^cerut, Hardwar, 
Jammu and Lahore, reaching the last pi ace in March 
1399. He had to face some opposition all along 
the journey but victory always leaned to his side 
and the routine of arson, loot and murder followed 
the familiar pattern. He was met on tlie way by 
Bahadur Nabir and Khizr Khan who acknowiedged 
his suzerainty. At Lahore, a durbar was held at 
which Khizr Khan was nominated as the governor 
of Lahore, Multan and Dipalpur, He then ordered 
all his begs and captains to proceed to their respec* 
tive places of duty while he himself started for 
Samarkand, 

Effects of Timor’s invasion; 

The whole tract lying on the route of Timur pre¬ 
sented a scene of devastation and ruin and normal 
life of the people was thoroughly upset, Delhi was 
without a master. It was in a state of ruin and 
many of its fine monunlents were lost. The stench 
of the dead corpses brought epidemic in its train. 

The invader had carried away as much grain as be 
could and had set fire to the rest, not sparing even 
the com in the fields. The result was a severe 
famine and the capital presented such scenes of 
horror and scarcity that it was unfit for habitation 
for some time to come. 

The people of India in general and the Hindus 
in particular had sufifered heavy losses in men and 
money, Timur not only carried away things; he 
also destroyed what he had to leave behind. It 
would be years before these losses could be made good. 
Hindu antipathy for Islam had now' increased a 
hundred'fold from w'hatit had been under Firuz for f| 
all tlus devastation and ruin was done in the name 
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of relSgion. They also lost faith in the Sultanate 
and realized the need for making their own arrange¬ 
ments for their defence and security. 

The Sultanate of Delhi was all but annihilated 
by this invasion. Who could have any respect for a 
Sultanate whose capital had been sacked^ treasury 
rihed and the king and his minister untraceable ? 
Muzaffar Shah in Gujerat and the Sharqis ofjaunpur 
had already asserted their independence. Dilawar 
Khan, the governor of Malwa owned no master 
while the Punjab and northern Sindh was held by 
Khizr Khan as a deputy of Timur. Governors of 
Samana, Bay ana, Kalpi and Mahoba also acted as 
they pleased. Local Hindu Rajas also stopped 
paying tribute and started extending thdr sphere of 
influence. 

But while the Sultan and lus subjects suffered so 
grievously Timur gained a lot. His reputation rose 
high and his financial resources were greatly aug¬ 
mented which he partially employed in the construc¬ 
tion of noble edifices, embellished and executed by 
Indian talent. Timur also received tribute from the 
Punjab which extended the limits of his empire with- • 
out adding to his responsibilities. 

End OF THE Tughluqs: 

Now to turn to the scenes at Delhi. After some- 
timC} Nusrat Shah occupied the capital and sent an 
army on the track of Matlu Khan who however 
defeated it with the support of Hindu Rajas and 
reoccupied the capital. Nusrat Shah retired into 
Mewat where he soon died, 

Mallu Khan bent his energies to stabilising his 
power once ag^. The governor of Bayana was 
defeated, reconciled and carried on an expedition 
against Jaunpur but treacherously murdered on the 
way back to Delhi, Similarly, he murdered Mubarak 
Khan the son of Bahadur Nahir and then turned 
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against his ctsuvhile Hindu allies. This did not add 
so much to his power as to his mfarny. 

Now with a view to exploit the name of the Sultan, 
he invited Mahmud to return to the capital. Mahmud 
had suffered great indignities in Gujerat. Being fed 
up with them, he went to Dhar, But Dilawar Khan 
treated him no better. It was at such a moment of 
humiliation and disgrace that he r^eived the 
message of Mallu Khan. Hence he immediately 
started for Delhi but on reaching there, he found his 
position worse than ever . Hence when in 140a Mallu 
Khan attacked Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, he deserted 
the enemy. Here too he had only insults and jeers. 
Hence he moved again, this time going to Kanauj, 
seizing it by force and settling down in peace. This 
was intolerable to Mallu who attacked the town but 
failed to capture it. If Mallu had lived, he would 
not have allowed the Sultan to live in peace, But 
fortunately for Mahmud, Mallu was killed in 1405 
in an encounter against Khizr Khan. 

Thrice before 1405 had Mahmud preferred self- 
interest to duty. Twice had he gone over to the 
enemy to improve his lot. Nothing could be 
ocpected from such a graceless individu^. He was 
ht to be merely a tool in the hands of some ambi¬ 
tious man. In 1405, Daulat Khan secured pre-emi* 
aence at Delhi and he invited the Sultan to return 
to his capital with all honour and respect. But 
they had enemies on all sides. In 1406, they 
attacked Ibraliim Shah Sharrji. The latter 
retaliated by capturing KaEiauj and pursued them 
upto Baran and Sambhal. But he was called back 
on the rqjort of an invasion of his own territory 
by the ruler of Gujerat. In the same way when 
Daulat Khan attacked Khizr Khan, the latter 
p roved so strong that he seized Sunn am, Sarhind 
and Hisar as well. During such scenes of decay 
and ruin, Mahmud Shah died in 1412. With his 
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death, the Tughluq dynasty came to an end 
although his successors on the throne of Delhi 
continued for a time to issue coins in the name of 
theTughluqs. After Mahmud, Daulat Khan be¬ 
came the master of Delhi but in 14.14 he was 
defeated by KhJzr Khan who founded a new 
dynasty of his owo. 

Causes of the downfall op the Tughluq^s ; 

Among the pre-Mughal Muslim dynasties of India, 
the Tughluqs had the longest span of life. It was 
during their rule that the Turkish empire inVIndia 
reachi^its tridest limits and again it was^under 
them diat the forces of disintegration became so 
povverfitl that they destroyed the Sultanate for good. 
VVhy did the dynasty come to such an end ? Ghiyas- 
uddin Tughluq had been unanimously raised to the 
throne. His policy helped to strengthen the roots 
ofhis dynasty still further. His son and successor 
Sultan Muhammad was a unique person. During 
his rdgn famine and pestilence became the order of 
the day. His novel schones amazed and astounded 
the people and the failure of some of them lowered 
his credit. Lai^c extent of the empire rendered 
effective control from any one centre impossible. 
The forces of disintegration implicit in all monar^ 
chies, began to show themselves. The Hindus broke 
the chains that bound them while the Turkish 
governors vied with each other in founding inde¬ 
pendent dynasties of their own. Unlbrtiinately for 
the Sultan, there was great paucity of able generals 
and the few that exist^ did not heanily cooperate 
with him. Rebellious designs of the foreign amiis 
complicated the situation still further and the 
relentless nature and cruel punishments of rhe Sultan 
forther fanned the flames of insurrection. Sindh, 
Bengal and the whole of the I>eccan gained indfr 
pendence even before the Sultan was dead. Thus 
the break-up of the empire began in the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad 
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Hb successor Flruz won the confidence of a)t 
classes of people by hJs kindness, generosity and 
love so that peace was restored. But he antagonised 
the Hindus oy indulging in religious persecution. 
His foreign policy compromised the honour of the 
Sultanate, encouraged its enemies and rendered 
conquest of lost provinces impracticable. He broke 
the back of Ae state by demoralising the army and 
by encouraging corruption, jagirs, farming of re¬ 
venues and enrolment of an army of slaves. The 
seeds of disintegration thus sown produced their 
evil effects even during the last years of lus own 
reign. This sapped the vitality of the state from 
>vithin. Incompetence of his successors enabled the 
amirs to engage in conspiracy and rebellion and 
growth of faction among them made the Sultanate 
weaker and weaker day by day. The invasion of 
Timur gave the final blow which assured the end of 
the dynasty. For sometime it was not clear as to 
who would step into the breach—^the Shaiqis of 
Jaunpur or Khizr Khan, the governor of the Punjab. 
This too was settled when in 1414 Khizr Khan laiH 
the foundation of the Sayyad dynasty. 

Breakup of the Tughluq empire had b^n in 
*335 ** tooJt 77 brfore the dynasty finally 

c^e to an end. In the case of other dynastie the 
rime lag between b^inning of disintegration and 
final collapse was never so great. This too needs 
an explanation. Firuz the third ruler of this 
dynasty was so good and generous that there was 
hardly anything to gain by rebeUion. Hence during 
his reign, the nobles did not contemplate rebellion 
at all. He had a long reign of 37 years which 
postponed the e\'i! day for so long. When he died, 
his successors were no doubt weak and incompetent 
but obedience to the Tughluqs had become so habitu al 
that nobody dared to incur the odium of change of 
dynasty. Finally, the nobles were $0 jealous of each 
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Other that none was willing to submit to the other. 
This too prolonged the life of the dynasty. 
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Chapter XTI 

political disintegration—rise of 

PROVINCIAL KINGDOMS 

Character rsTiGs of the fifteenth century : 

The independent kingdoms that followed in the 
wake of the break-up of the Tughluq dynasty 
gradually acquired strength and stability. The 
Tughluqs were succeeded by the Sayyads on the 
throne of Delhi but they tacked the" vigour and 
ability to win back even one of the lost provinces. 
On the contrary, the neighbours of the Sayyads 
began to nibble at their territory and were able to 
swallow up a pat t of it here and there. Thus the 
government centred at Delhi was in no way superior 
to the independent provincial kingdoms of the day. 
It commanded a little higher respect only because 
it was associated with the capital of the roimer 
Sultaos of Delhi. Thus the first half of the 15th 
century ivas a period of political disintegration and 
foundation of a paramount empire appeared tJte 
least likely. In the latter half of the century, Delhi 
passed into the hands of a dynasty that initiat^ 
afresh the process of unification of the land. But 
it was to Akbar to achieve real and comprehensive 
unification. Thus one of the charactcrisucs of the 
t5th century is the absence of a strong centralised 
power. But Muslim power and cirilization continued 
to grow more and more widespread, because most 
of the independent kingdoms of this period were 
ruled by Muslims who in titeir respcctit c spheres 
tried to curb or crush the political pow’cr of the 
f^dusand encouraged art and letters in imitation 
of the former Sultans of Delhi. Another charac- 
tcnsiic of the period b the coming of Lite Hindus and 
the Muslims in closer contact of each other and 
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development of relations of amity and goodwill. 
There were some^ fanatical rulers no doubt but it 
was generally noticed that people had risen above 
the narrow sectarian outlook to adopt a secular 
standpoint. Hindus or Muslims now bcfiiended or 
antagonised each other on grounds of political 
convenience rather than religious solidarity or 
animus. This nci-v political outlook affected social 
rdations also and feelings of nei^hbouriincss be^an 
to characterise the relations of Hindus and Muslims 
towards each Other. Saints of the period also 
attracted people of both the communities and their 
teachings were calculated to develop mutual under¬ 
standing and goodwtlL Thus the nftecndi century 
holds anIroporiant place in the national evolution 
of the land. 

The Sayyaijs {i414-[45i) - 

The dynasty founded by Khizr Khan has been 
called the Sayyad dynasty. The basis for this is a 
tradition that when M alik Saliman^ the father of 
Khizr Khan was helping the guests in their ablu* 
lions at a feast given by Malik Mardan Daulat, the 
governor of Multan under Sultan Firuz, Sayyad Jalal 
^khari protested against it on the ground that 
Saliman was a Sayyad by birth. 

Rise of Khizr Khan : 

Khizr Khan was an upright, pious gentian an^ 
known for his veracity, courtesy and humUity. This 
endeared him to Sultan Firuz. Malik Mardan 
Daulat was also very kindly disposed towards him. 
Sometime after the demise of Malik Mardan, Firuz 
assigned Multan to Khizr Khan. This was the 
first important appointment of his career. liVhen 
Sarang Khan acquired a dominant position in the 
north-west he drove Khizr Khan out of Multan 
and he went away to Delhi. During Timur’s 
invasion of India, he joined the invader and made 
such an impression on him that he appointed him 
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governor of Multan, Dipalpur and Lahore. This 
WM the next step forward in his rise to power. 
When he defeated Mallu Khan in 1405, a fresh 
laurel was added to his glory and since then his rise 
to fame was steady and continuous dll in 1414 he 
became the master of Delhi, and assumed the titles 
of Rajat-i-ala and Md$nad~i-ala. He was so obsessed 
by the power of Timur that he neither assum^ the 
style of Shall nor issued coins in his name. These 
marks of sovereignty were first assumed by his son 
and successor Sultan Mubarak Shah* The latter 
repudiated also the supremacy of the Xi mu rids. 
Thus independent Sayyad monarchy began with 
his accession to the throne aldiough the dynasty 
had been founded seven years earlier, 

SATfYAD MONARCH S t 


The dyansty consisted of four rulers who together 
ruled for 37 years. Khiir Khan (1414-1431) and 
Mubarak Shah (1421-1434) showeti some martial 
vi^r and succeeded in suppressing Hindu Rajas 
and Muslim amiVj and in neutralising the efforts of 
thar neighbours to seize Delhi territory. But the 
rulers ^Muhammad Shah ( 14.34.*! 444), 
and Alauddin Alam Shah (1444-1451)—were utterly 
weak and incompetent. During their rule, rebel- 
lions of the nobles increased, neighbouring rulers 
started seizing their districts and the power of the 
Afghans rae day by day till finally in 1451 Bahlul 
Delhi and founded the fimt Afghan Empire 


It would be more convenient to review the 
reigns of the first two Sultans in one unit and of 
^'^b^equently. Khizr Khan and 
Mubarak Shah spent most of their time in fighthing 

km^oim. Storm centres of the Hindus during this 
Swalinr""" M 

■ Muslim revolts centred round Bay ana, 
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Badaun, Mewat, Sarhind and the Punjab. Among 
neighbour ^ they had generally to collide against 
Malwa, Gujerat and Jaunpur, ® 

Doab and Katehar ; 

In the D^ab and Katehar the Rajputs and 
^atris of Koil, Sambhal, Chandwar, Kampila, 
Atawah and Badaun were particularly active. The 
most powerful leader among liiem was Raia Vir 
Singh. In 1414, Khizr Khan sent Taj-ul-mulk, the 
iVazir to put down the rel^ls in this region In 
1418. he personally went there and in 1420 had 
to send Taj-ul-mulk again. But he did not secure 
any remarkable success. The Hindu chiefs when 
vanquished in war agreed to pay tribute but thev 
forgot their promises as soon as the Sultan’s armv 
had retreated. Mubarak Shah also had to struggle 
hard between 1423 and 1425 before he was ablc to 
levy tribute from tliis region. 

Gwauor : * 

The Rajas of Gwalior brought the neighbouring 
distncts under their sway and proceeded to rule 4 
md^endent princes. Khizr Khan and Mubarak 
6hah invaded Gwalior territory in 1415, 1416^ 1421 
and 1426 but it had no permanent results* The 
Rija lint put up a rejistance and when found it 
untenable made his submissioa on promise of paying 
trjiute but he never stuck to his promise. That b 
why, whenever the Sayyads had leisure they mar¬ 
ched into their territory to realize tribute at the 
point of the sword. 

Khokhars : 

But the Khokhars were more dangerous than 
any other group. Mubarak Shah had to fight 
repeatedly against them. Their leader was Dashrath 
or Jasrath Khokhar. He started plundering and 
devastating Muslim occupied territory and in 1421 

24 
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laid si^e to Sarhiod. Sultan Mubarak Shah ix)Ucd 
him back but he appealed neat year a^ain and 
attacked Lahore. The Sultan defeated him again 
and he was forced to faSl back. In 1438, he made 
an unsuccessful attempt to capture Jalandhar, 
Between 1429 and 1433 there was serious anarchy 
in the Punjab and the Khokhars also contributed 
to it. But ultimately Mubarak Shah put down all 
rebels and enemies and for sometime there was 
peace in the Punjab. 

Me WAT : 

Among the Muslim nobles, Bahadur Naliir 
and his descendants nc\'er heartily accepted the 
suzerainty of the Sayyads, Khizr Khan and Muba¬ 
rak Shall had to lead about half a dozen in vasions 
, against them but it led to no permanent results 
and the authority of the 5ayyads over this region 
was only nominal, 

Sarhino : 

Malik Toghan, the governor of Sarhind rebelled 
twice and was each time defeated. He was then 
transferred to Jalandhar and cooperated for some¬ 
time in the suppression of anarchy in the Punjab 
but later on he allied himself witli the Khokhars 
against the Sayyads. 

Punjab : 

Between 1429 and 1433 many Muslim nobles 
rebelled in the Punjab, One of them was Paulad, 
the governor of Bhafinda, another, Sarang Khan and 
a third, Malik Toghan, referred to above. Just 
then Shaikh Alt from Kabul also marched in while 
the Khokhars started their raids in the north. 
Sultan Mubarak Shah faced the situation with great 
fortitude and courage and finally succeeded in over¬ 
coming all opponents. But before he could evolve 
an orderly govcrnr|ient for the Punjab he ivas 
murdered so that the authority of his descendants 
over this province soon came to an end. 


bayana : foreign relations 
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Bayana ; 

Anotlier centre of Muslim disaffection was 
Bayana lying to the south-east of Delhi. It was 
ruled by the Auhadis.^ They had acquired virtual 
independence after Timur’s invasion and there was 
no change in their status even during this period. 
Foreign RELATIONS ; 

It was not long after Khizr Khan’s occupation 
Alun^d SH^bi I, the ruler of Gujerat 
attacked Nagor and laid siege to the fort. When 
*\hizr Khan marched against him, he retired without 
fighting. 

Sultan Hushang, the lulcr of Malwa attacked 
Gwalior in 1424. Although the RajaofGwaUor 
was not always loyal to tlie Sayyads, Mubarak 
regarded him as his vassal and was unwilling to let 
him pass under the suzerainty of someone .ehe. 
That is why he started to give battle to Hushang. 
Hushang tried to hold him up on the banks of the 
Ghambal but Mubarak Shah forded the river at 
another point and crossing to the other bank 
inflicted a defeat on Hushang who was forced to 
retreat to Malwa. In 1434* die governor of Kalpi 
accepted the suzerainty of Malwa. \hibarak Shah 
was intent on unsettling this but he was assassina¬ 
ted on tlie way. 

Sharqis, the eastern neighbours of the Sayyads 
had more intimate contacts with them. Ever since 
the days of Mahmud Sliah Tughluq, the Sharqis had 
tried to seize Delhi. But Khizr Khan baulked 
them of their ambitions and thus incurred their 
abiding hostility. It was in 1426-1437 for the first 
time that the Sharqis got a chance to intervene. 
Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Bayana wanted to 
retain his independence while Mubarak Shah was 
pressing him to submit to his authority. In this 
^ntingoncy, he sought the help of Sultan Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi. Ibrahim Shah advanced at the head 
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of an army as far as Kalpi. He later seized Bho' 
gaon and Badaun. Now he sought to form a 
junction with the rebels at Bayana. But Mubarak 
Shah rapidly marched forward to foil this and 
indicted such a defeat on him that be was obliged 
to retreat to Jautipun Bhogaoii and Badaun again 
passed into Sayyad hands. 

Assasslvatio.n of Mubarak Shah (1434) : 

During his reign of thirteen years. Mubarak 
Shah made strenuous efforts to extend die authority 
of the Sultan of Delhi. He not only put down the 
revolts of Hindu chic& and Muslim nobles but indic¬ 
ted defeats also on the rulers of Malwa andjaunpur. 
At the same time, he tried to restore order in the 
government. All oJBcers and ministers of doubiful 
loyalty were dismissed or kept under strict super- 
visitm. But this made him increasingly unpopular. 
During the Punjab disturbances he had associated 
KamaTuddin with Sar>var-ul-mulk in order to keep 
an eye over the latter. This greatly offended 
Sarwar-ul-mulk who in collaboration wiiji Miran 
Sadr planned the murder of the Sultan. Tw'o 
Khatris named Sidharan and Siddhapal along 
wiih their servant Ranu were hired for thi.s job 
and they murdered the Sultan in February 1434. 

Decline and fall of the Sayyads ; 

With the death of Mubarak Shah, decline of the 
dynasty set in. His successor Muhammad Shah 
was a very weak ruler. Sarwar-ui-mulk completely 
dominated him. The Khatri assassins acquired 
great influence which W'as deeply resented by the 
Sultan. Enemies of Sarwar-ul-miilk also began to 
organise vengeance. Kamaluddin and lUahdad 
Lodi the governor of Sambhal took a leading part 
m this. By their efforts, Sarwar-ul-mulk and his 
a^aat^ w<^e killed and Kamaluddm was appoin¬ 
ted the Wazir. 
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Ibrahim Shah Sharqi took advantage of the 
weakness of Muhammad Shah to occupy his south¬ 
eastern districts. In 1440, Mahmud Khilji the 
^ler of Malwa sought to capture Delhi itself. 
Some of the Sayyad nobles were in secret leaeuc 
with lum. But Muhammad Shall was able to save 
himself by calling to his aid Bahlul, the Afirhan 
governor of Sarhind. ^ 

Mahmud^ Shah Sharqi extended his pressure on 
Sayyad territory. Muhammad Shah conciliated 
mm by offenqg his sister or daughter, Bibi Rail In 
mamage to him. Mahmud Shah for the time 
being desisted from further attack, probably in 
deference to the wishes of his Sayyad wife. 

<• Shah the son and successor 

m Muhammad Shah wa^ worse than even his father 
During Jus rdgn, power of the Afghans rapidly 
increased and Bahlul became the master of the 
whole of the Punjab. Hamid Khan, the wazir oF 
the Sul) an was his personal friend. Although Hamid 
doing his best to uphold the authority of the 
Sultan but the latter could not distinguish even bet¬ 
ween friends and foes. Consequently since 1447 he 
^ j Badaun despite the protests of 
Hamid Khan and later at the it^tigation of some 
nobles, he ordered even his execution. Just then 
llablul attacked Delhi and Hamid Khan who had 
somehow escaped from Badaun to Delhi joined hands 
With him and put an end to the Sayyad dynasty bv 
placing him on the throne, ^ ' 

The Shar^ts of Jaunpur ; 

Among the newly established kingdoms of the 

neighbour of the Sultanate 
SiPv s' I* had been founded bv 

Mahk Warin.394 He had received flie tide 

his cxertioiu he had 

Rih^; “Rawest to 

Bihar and Tirhut m the east. Impressed by his 
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rising ] 30 w<?r, the.ruler of Bengal had promised (o 
send mm elephants every year. 


Besides Malik Sarwar, there were five other 
rulers in this dynasty—Mubarak Shah (1399-1402). 
Ibrahim Shah (1402-T 1,36), Malitnud Shah (1436- 
1457, Muhammad Shah (1457*1458) and Husain 
Shah (1458*1500). 

It is the Sultans of Delhi who attracted the 
attention of the Sharois most. Their relations 
with the Sayyads have already beeh detailed. Bet¬ 
ween die Lodis ajtd the Sharqis fighting continued 
for practically forty years an account of which 
will be found in the next chapter. They made w-ars 
also against the Muslim rulers of Bengal and Malwa 
and the Hindu Rajas of Orissa and Jharkhand. 
But their foreign policy was not much of a success. 


Their greatest achievement lies in the sphere of 
art and letters. In this respect Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi stands-pre-eminent. Besides Peraian h'tera- 
ture they patronised Hindi as well. Their coun 
contained so many and so higlitly gifted poets and 
hterateuns that it was called the Shiraz of the east. 
They also reared up many noble edifices but most of 
them were destroyed by Sikandar Lodi. Still, those 
that remain, tesnfy to thdr devotion to art. Among 
their extant monuments, tlie most notable are the 
Atala Devi Mraque, Jama Masjid, Jhanjhira 
Alasjid and the Lai Darwaza hfa^jd. In Jaunpur 
architecture the most notable thing is the facade of 
t e mosques. . 4 tala Devi and die Jama Masjid are 
huge stincturcs and they have been given entrances 
proportionate to their size. The actual entrance is 
comparatively small and the remaining space In the 
up^r part of it is artisrically filled up wiih designs 
of doors and windows. The total cfifect of this all 
IS very pleasing and the dignity and bulk of the 
^tire stTOcttire is brought out in a bold and pleas¬ 
ing rdief. 
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Bengal : 

Ea-stem neighbours of the Shanqis were the 
rulers of Bengal. As indicated earlier, Bengal did 
not long remain under the tutelage of Dcllti, The 
Tughluqs retained authority over it fiTom 1324 to 
T337 after wliicli t!ie whole of Bengal became inde- 
[jendent and continued to be such practically for 
.'oo years, The Surs subdued it once again but 
tlieir authority did not last even for ten years and 
as soon as Sher Shah died, it regained its indepen¬ 
dence. It lost its independence finally in the reign 
of Akbar when Daiid was defeated and killed. 

During this period, a number of dynasties ruled 
over Bengal one of which was foundtrdby Raja 
Ganesh of Dinajpur. On acquiring power, he 
tried to strengthen the hands of the Hindus but the 
latter were so disorganised that he had finally to 
agree to conversion of his son before he could be 
acc^ted as the ruler in 1414 and was called Jalal- 
uddin Muhammad. 

The dynasty of Raja Ganesh was ended by one 
of the nobles who mounted the throne in 1443 and 
called himself Nasiruddin Mahmud. He was mur¬ 
dered in i48Sby an Abyssinian who mounted the 
throne under the style of Barbak Shah. This was 
followed by the foundation of a Sayyad dyn^ty in 
which Husain Shah and Misrat Sh^ acquired great 
renown. In 1538, Sher Shah supplanted this dynasty 
and established the hegemony of the Afghans which 
lasted for about 40 years. 

During tlie rule of these Sultaus, Bengali language 
and literature made much progress. Many original 
works were produced and along side of them there 
were translations from Sanskrit and Persian. The 
rulers tried to reform the economic and social 
conditions a$ well, and as a result of the efforts of 
the saints of both the communities Hindus and 
Muslims came much closer to each other. The 
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architectural momiments of this regioR are charac- 
tenscd by the use of coloured tiles and curvilinear 
roofSj, a device of safety against heavy rains. 

Malwa : 

The 1^1 ps of Bengal were generally let alone 
bixaiise their kingdom lay in an extremity of India, 
the position of Malwa was just the reverse of it 
Its rulers were always kept on the saddle because of 
^e encroachments of its neighbours. Tlie indepen- 
d^t kingdom of Malwa was founded by Diliwar 
Khan. But hjs son took offence at the respect 
^own to Mahmud Shah Tughluq when he went to 
Dhar from Gujerat and he established himself at 
Mandu. After a while he murdered his father and 

style of Hushang 

M j Jvi ? Hushang was supplanted by 
Mahmud KIuljj whose family ruled over Malwa for 

GujeJa^^ to 

There were five notable rulers in this kingdom— 

Mahmud Khilji I 
’ (^469-1500), Nasiniddin 

(15001511) and Mahmud Khilji 11(1511-1531) 

Hushang‘s relations wiih the Sayyads have been 
referred to earlier. But he offered the 
comfiture of his life when he was calSil ^ 
pnsonerlyMuzaffarShah Gujerati. The jjrLTcs? 
rtiler of the kingdom was Mahmud I. He^ matn- 
t^ed frumdiy relations with the Sharqis and ihe 
L^is. But he effected a number of conquests in 
Rajputan a and towards the south. Bundi and Aimer 
were annex^ and he raised a tower of victo^^S 

Mahmud mamlmncd^intemaj peaiu 
rA>™u whol. happy S 
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His son Ghiyasaddin spent moat of his time in 
the company of women. His greatest hobby was 
collection of young beauties of dtffereni nationalises 
to adorn his harem or to act as iheir attendants. 
Hence decline set in and the kingdom came to an 
end when during the reign of Mahmud II it was 
annexed by Bahadur Shah of Gujerai, 

The rulers of this kingdom also patronised art 
and a number of noble edifices adorned the cities 
of Dhar and Mandu. Their greatest contribution 
however is their patronage of music. 

Gujerat ; 

One of the neighbours of Mai w a was the king* 
dom of Gujerat butting on the Arabian sea, The 
first independent ruler of this kingdom wns Zafar 
Bkhan who declared his independence as Muzaffar 
Shah in 139(1. Among the ten rulers of die kingdom 
only three desen'e special mention viz., Ahmad 
Shah (1411-1443), Mahmud Shah Bigadh (1458- 
1511) and Bahadur Shah (1526-1537). The Sultans 
ofCujerat broke the power of local Hindu -Rajas 
and even secured con version of some of them such 
as the chiets of CUmar and Champaner. They 
waged ceaseless wars against liie rulers of Malwa 
and Rajputana and Bahadur Shah won the glory 
of annexing both Malwa and Chitor althouth 
his triumph proved very shon-lived. The rulers 
of this kingdom made wars also against Khandesh 
Delhi, Sindh and the Bahmanids. After the comine 
of the Portuguese into India, they fought against 
them too. The dy^nasty finally came to an end 
because of the hostility of the Portuguese and the 
Mughals and the incompetence of later Sultans. 

They contributed to internal progress as well 
Ahmad Shah founded the town of Ahmadabad 
and made it his capital. He earned high renown 
for lus justice, piety and valour. He ordcr^ the 
execution of his own son-in-law because he was 
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^ilty of murder and countermanded the order of 

tne ^azi recommending a'lighter punishment. 

fk* Bigadh was the greatest ruler of 

Ind ^*ir ® ,>^'»»nbpr of victories 

and allied himse f with the riilera of Calicut and 

hgypt agmnst the Portuguese. He constrtteted a 
number of mosques too, one of which still stands at 

promoted 

GujCTati language and literature and left behind a 
number of architectural monuments remarkable for 
tine lattice is'^ork of their windows and baolis fwells 
reached by stairs). ' 

Mew.\r : 

:n th^cihcTciverc a number of other states 

m Northern India. Kashmir and Sindh had 
Muslim rulers. Rajputaiia had a number of Rajput 
pnncipalihes, the most influential among them 
being Mewar with m capital at Ghitor and nded 
by tJ^ famous Sisodiyas. The kingdom of Menar 
started coming into prominence from the days of 

according to one tradition is 
capturing Sultan Muhammad 

™ u ^ ^ but this is 

patent that the Sultans of Delhi ceased to have 

any authonty over Rajputana. Rana Kumbha 
was another great mler of this dynasty. He made 
successful war^ against his neighbour and S a 
monument of his triumphs erected a tower of 
victory called Vijaya-siamb/ia at Chitor, He was 

faiSi^ ^ protector of his 

faith. The next important ruler after Kumbha 

brought the wliolc of Raj- 
puiana and even a part of Malwa under his sway 

be made in subsequent chapters. ^ ^ 

Other mimor anrATfis : 

kha^H ^vf tarai, Bundelkhand, Baghel- 

khand, Malwa and Central India also there wL a 
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number of Hindu states of varying territorial 
dimensions which generally remained independent 
or temporarily submilted to a powerful neighbour 
when they round his pressure too strong to resist. 
In the rest of the land also there were hundreds of 
petty duels and Rajas who generally paid tribute to 
none and were constantly fighting in the defence of 
their autonomy. 

Bahniani kingdom : 

In sourthem India and the Deccan there were 
two principal states—the Bahmani and the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdoms. They had iitilc or no influence 
on North Indian politics but their mutual relation 
was of constant war against each other wdiich 
ultimately brought about the end of both of them 
leading to the foundation of a number of smaller 
succession states. 

The Bahmani kingdom was founded in 1347 by 
Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shah during the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, He made Gul- 
barga tlic capital in place of Daulatabad. The 
dynasty lasted till 1518 and had a total of 14 kings, 
four of whom viz., Alauddm Hasan {1347-1358) , 
Muhammad I (1358-1377}, Finiz Shah {1398-14?^) 
and Ahmad Shah Wali (1421!-1435) are more 
famous. 

Alauddm Hasan divided the kingdom into lour 
units called the *tarafs*, Tire officer of each one of 
them was called tarafdar and he was expected to 
maintain law and order and collect the royal dues. 
These tarafdars had their headquarters at Gulbarga, 
Daulatabad, Bcrar and Bidar. 

During the reign of^ his son Muhammad I, 
administrative rcorgarusaiion went further ahead 
and his wazif Saifuddin Ghori divided the business 
of die central government into a number of depart* 
ments and entrusted them to the care of 8 principal 
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af follows * d«>gnations and fiinctions were 

Malik 

Naib or Vakil under the Sultans of Delhi. 

(2) Wazir^i-Kal —^He supervised the work of 
every mimster except the Vakil. 

(3) Amir-i-Jamla—Hc was the head of the 
Finance Department. 

(4) Wazir^^asAraf-Uc attended to foreign 

relations and dutie® at court. * 

(5) He was attached to the finance 
aepartment and acted as its deputy minister. 

(6J PgsAwa^Hc was attached to the Vakil. 

maimL- was the head of the police and 

maintained law and order 

18 } SadMahan-^Hc was the head of the 
judicial, ecclesiastical and charity departments. 

Having organised their internal administration 
ri^ty turned towar^ territorial aggrandLemSi? 
^cy somctinic!! collided against the ruleia of Mah 
wa, Khand^ and Guj'erat also, but their wars 

Orissa, VijayanagiJ 
and Warangal were almost intermittent ^ Th«e 
want were mainly inspired by lust for power 
religious fanaticism. Hindu Rajas dreamed of 
dcansing the Deccan of the rule of the mUckchhas 
Hence they attacked the Bahmanids when^ an 

xrs ^ 

HtaduJ^ ^ “‘■'"Of to 

mea to avenge this wrong by retaliation. 
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But Bukka 1 and Muhammad I came to an agrco 
meat that civilians should not be massacred. 

Mahmud Gawan, the prime minister of Muham¬ 
mad III made a successful attempt to stem the rot 
in the kingdom and introduced a number of ad¬ 
ministrative reforms. He divided each laraf into 
two parts so that the terqfdars may not’^ grow 
inordinately powerful or rebellious. He reduced 
their powers and extended supervision by the centre. 
He reformed the administration of justice and 
reoti^anised the finances of the state, Pro\'ision was 
also made for public education. For the imposition 
of an equitable land tax, he ordered survey and 
measurement and classified land according to its 
yield. Local rent collectors \verc kept under proper 
control and all cases of corruption or exaction were 
suitably punished. This improved the lot of the 
peasants. The army was also reorganised. The net 
result of all these changes and refonns was that the 
central government gamed in power at the cost of 
local governors. Hence the latter became hostile to 
Gawan and organised a conspiracy to secure his 
murder on a faked charge of treason. Tlic foolish 
monarch signed the death-warrant of Gawan and 
thereby of his own dynasty. The Bahmani ruler 
was soon set aside and the kingdom got divided into 
five independent principalities—Bcrar, Bidar^ Gol- 
kunda, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 

The annals of the rulers of this dynasty inspire no 
respect or reverence for them. They generally kept 
their subjects peaceful and orderly, patronised art 
and letters'and adorned Gulbarga and Bidar with 
beautiful palaces. But there is repeated and sicken¬ 
ing reference to their debaucheries, cruel murders of 
innocent civilians, exploitation of the people in the 
name of religion and indulgence in their own whims 
and fancies. Their piety did not inspire restraint of 
passions or purity of conduct. According to them, 
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the essence of religion lay in torturing the Hindus, 
desecration of their (enipJes, massacre of their people 
iiTcspective of age or sex or obliging them to repeat 
the Kalima under duress. Iiispite of all this, it must 
be conceded that the way they upheld Muslim autho¬ 
rity in a htMtile environment bears eloquent testi¬ 
mony to their determin ation and military prowess. 
Vijayanagar; 


The neighbour and permanent enemy of the 
Bahmani kingdoin was Vijayanagar. It had been 
founded m 1336 by Harihar and Eukfca in cotlabo- 
ration with a saint named Vidyaranya. For reasons 
of political expediency, Harihar andBulcka refrained 
from assuming titles suggestive of their sovereignty. 
But Hanhar H, third ruler of the dynasty call^ 
himself Maharajadhiraj and thus proclaimed his 
mdq>cndence in unmistakable terms. 


Between 1336 and 1565, Vijayanagar was ruled 
by three different dynasties. The first two of tlicsc 
were contemporaries of Bahmanids but during the 
rule of the third the Bahmani kingdom had broken 
up into five Muslim states. ConscqueiiLly, itdidnot 
have to face as violent an opposition of the Muslims 
as the first two had to do. 


The first dynasty ruled from [336 to i486. They 
did not meet witli much success in their wars against 
Ae It were they who were usually 

defeated. But the Bahmanid Sultans were never 
poweful enough either to occupy Vijayanagar or to 
bring any substantial part of that kingdom under 
heir permanent subjeciion. Tlie usual tale was llxat 
*c- Sultans would enter the Raichur Doab, devastate 
the land and oppress the Hindus. But on their 
remrn, the rulers of Vijayanagar drove out their 
agents and reoccupied their lost districts. These 
role^ were more successful in their wars against the 
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The Other dynasty ruled for a very short period 
and came to an end in 1505. During its regime 
administrative reforms were carried out and wars 
were made both against the Balimanids and the 
Hindu Rajas of Tamil land. Tlxey too failed to get 
the better of the Bahmanids but against the latter 
they gained a number of victories. 

Tlie third dynasty ruled from 1505 to 1570. 
Krishna Deva Ray die greatest among the rulers of 
Vijayanagar belonged to this dynasty. Babar refers 
to his great power in his Memoirs* Contemporary 
historians also havespoLen highly of his personality, 
administrative reforms and military calibre. He 
avenged earlier reverses of the Hindus by indicting 
defeats on the Muslim Sultans, But his triumphs 
made him very vain and arrogant. Hence Muslim 
states tvere made conscious of the need to reduce 
the power of Vijayanagar, After the death of 
Krishna Deva Ray, Ramaraja the minister of 
Sadashivu, abo was very severe to the subjects of 
Muslim states* He did not pause to consider the 
possibility of the enemy making a common cause 
against him. Hence when in 1565, the united 
forces of Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golkunda 
resolutely advanced for a decisive encounter, he ivas 
unable to face them and was defeated and killed. 
The victors now marched itpon the capital and 
remained encamped for a period of five months. 
Loot and arson, massacre and devastation was so 
thoroughly practised that the city of Vijayanagar so 
higldy praised by indigenous authors and foreign 
travellers for its beauty and prosperity was reduced 
to shambles, rendering all efforts at revival and 
reconstruction impossible. Hundreds of thousands 
of people were slaughtered and innumerable persons 
of cither sex were carried away aa slaves. Tlie 
gloiy of Vijayanagar was completely destroyed. The 
territory and power of later rulers was greatly 
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restricted so that in course of time thev were 

to tho status of subordinate chirfs. ^ 
Administration op VijavaNagar: 

^ecial mention. The aim of the state was defence 

ofisiaughls ofVe 

mlechchhas. Thus Brahmm ministm had great 
influence m the ^vernment and it can by no means 
be called a secular state. But unlike the Balimani 
bn^om, followers of other faiths were not subjected 
to any persecution. Rufors of this state metil om 

and Shalvas 

and each (me of them had full freedom of religious 
W(.T.h,p. No dtscominadon was shown againsTS 
Muslims eirtier and when D(^a Ray rec^iW 
Muslims soldiers he made provision for LnstrueS 
of mosques for them. Muslim subjects of the Rala 

wrath'wS 

tkl ?5r ^ e^oipited only m retaliatory attacks on 
the Muslim subjects of the Bahmani Sultans. 

'Hie king w^ advised by a council consistimr of 
ministers, provincial governors, mifhary leaders 

and he vvas under no obligation to abide by thefo 

advice when Fie consulted them Tiifir f.inTAt- 

.h» eurdy advitery. Thf^d teW wi'K 

le^e^El-S attended by feudal nolilcs 

^ ministers, poets and 

^tists. Like Muslim rulers, they too ^nendpff 

sums on thmr courts. Festivals like Dipa^lli 

fov celebrated with^ great 

joy and gaiety and on such occasions the Surt 
pr^nt^ a scene of great pictnresqueness artistic 

p“< teX „Tf 
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the royal familyt baronial lords and scions of vassal 
rulers. One third of ihe provincial revenues was 
deposited in the royal treasury and the rest was 
utilized to cover ihe cost of local administration. 
The governors had extensive powci^ in the sphere of 
internal administration. But if they were guilty of 
treason or oppression they were severely punished. 
Hence ordinarily they nev'cr rose in rev^olt. 

Provinces were divided into districts called Nadu 
or KoUam and these latter were divided into parganas 
while the low'est unit of government w as the villagCj 
administered by a village panchayat and some here- 
ditaty officers, Ttie panchayats prov'ed very useful 
in the administration of justice, collection of local 
taxes, and maintenance of law and order. 

Beside the land tax, a number of tolls and cesses, 
were also realized but it is not accurately know'u as 
to what really w‘as the burden on the taxpayer. 
Taxes were perhaps not light. But they do not seem 
to have been oppressively heavy. In comparison 
to the nobility and royal employees the peasants 
were surely much poorer but that equally applies to 
all other states. 

Tlie government was a military despotism. Dis¬ 
putes w'cre generally settled by local officers but there 
is no dear evidence of the existence of any graded 
system of law-courts. The army too was in a 
similar state. The king had some personal soldiers, 
a vast majority of whom were footmen. The royal 
army mostly consisted ofcon tin gen is under provincial 
governors and local officers. Hence it had all the 
defects of a feudal army. Their armies though pretty 
numerous repeatedly lost against the Muslim armies 
of ihc north because their cavalry force was compa¬ 
ratively small and they did not pay adequate atten¬ 
tion to the training of their troops. Nor did the 
soldiers of such armies have that sense of devotion 
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f ^sockted with the soldienj 
ot standing central armies. soiaiets 

Domestic administration of Viiavanaffar 

^ number or wookn«.«. It 

intcrwts of the m^cs nor left room for the evolution 
of a strong centralised monarchy The defi^rJ- j 
in .ho Hindu fcoda! system onV eve 0^?,^ 
invasions pereisted even now. The doLfall of 
\ yayanagar was very largely the result of tliis 
Art and Literature: 

The rulers of Vij ay an agar were great patrons of 
T^gu and Samkrii literatures which mad^g^af 
progr^s under their aegis. They always hoLu^d 
htcratcurs, poets and learned men and^assigned to 
them suitable jagirs. They were »!•«♦ ‘‘^iguea to 
and erected hu|e terapS 

strong forts. But most of their *luildm/*!.°'^'* k”""* 
destroyed and our knowledge 

™ the wriUngs of contemporaries. 0™lte tSe 
the Vija^yanagar kinidom ivill be Ions remLvrid 
m ihe history of India for rtc mn ® .^f^^hcred 
defence of Hiidn culture! ™S“‘finenee and 

Conclusion; 

s;SS€l"'S~sS'S^" 

forei^ invaders. But tlielr exkterrf ^ ^ 
unmitigated evil FxSistiana'aa r not an 

politick authorW off?r^ n ‘^“tres of 

ment in the service of the^tat^eTo 

a"“Si‘"“d' frj't p^baTh^'''^ 

Phere. TliuTfhey 

nnd added to Uie^^SraLnSmblJ * f 
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ardatic and literary creations. In many cases an 
attempt was made at promoting reli^ous goodwill 
an d mutual amity between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in particular and the various sects in 
general. Thus independent existence of these states 
had many benehda! results as well. 

Further Readings 

I. Ishwari Prasad—Medieval India, pp. 354 - 484 . 

a. Haig—Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 2o6-3a7, a5i-43a. 

3 . Basu—Tarikhd-Mubarakshahi (English ver¬ 
sion). 
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XIII. The Firjt Afghan Empire. 
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Chapter XIIT 

THE FIRST AFGHAN EMPIRE 

Who werh; the Afghans ? 

The tribal people inhabiting the hilly tracts ex¬ 
tending fioni Multan and Peshawer in die cast to 
the Sulaiman Range and Ghazni in the west were 
described as Afghans or Pathans. They were tall 
and fair and possessed a strong constitution. They 
were by nature ovariike and lacked neither courage 
nor heroism. But they could not be brought under 
a single leader and their state of culture was^ rather 
low. They were divided into a number of tribes and 
members of the tribe looked upon each other as 
equal brethren. Tliey chose their o»vn leaden and 
while doing so paid due regard to the candidate’s 
age, valour and capacity for leadership. There was 
nn special sanctity attaching to any particular 
family. Thus their organisation was based on 
equality and democracy. Their normal profession 
was cattle-breeding but they had no compunction 
in supplementing their income, when necessary, by 
robbing tlieir wealthier neighbours and they did not 
consider it immoral or unworthy. Some of them 
engaged themselves in trade as horse-dealers. Their 
economic condition, on the w'holc, could not be 
described as good and even upto the beginning of the 
fourteenth century they commanded no respect. 

Afghans in India : 

Impressed by their strength and virility, Mahmud 
of Ghazni recruited a number of them to his army. 
Indian rulers had also employed them for we 
know that tlierc w-as an Afghan contingent in the 
armies of the Shahiyas and the Ghauhans. But 
they were not given any high office. The Ilbaris 
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iftg the roots of rhc neivfv ^hrngthen- 

in India by rutlilcssW Muslim dominion 

upto the rime of the KhE r^ 

the Afghans so contemn hi. considered 

die Khiijfs to be Afghaniand^nof TuhT 

not reconcile ihemseJv« tn ruf^vi 

under their authority. Tlie remaining 

greater prominence under hr T&' 

Muhammad bin Tnehlun tu*^gi^luqs. Under 

and Malfk Malth AfJh?n^ f>roihers Maijk Mai 

sometime. The number of ^^^uJatabad for 
India considerably increa-L^^^ ‘o 

m^ority of these Ltier wtrif 
and r^uhanis. All these clan? Niyaxis 

were descended fmm .. ’ntcr-related and 

They cal “d * “7"r «<><*, .he GhifeaS 

was some Tajik and Turkish^hkv* i there 

their veins. also flooring in 

The ancestors oe Bahlul : 

He ‘^terS'^the ^vS^o^MalTk^^^ Bahram. 
the governor of MuJtan DauJat, 

Shah. Malik Kala &!k r': Sol,an 
Malik Kfeiaja ‘t£ 7’,»*"'■* ^“hammad 

MaJjk Mardan, Amonp service of 

acquired the greaftst r« ^ Sultan Shah 

death of MaJik Mardan DauJit* *hc 

came the governor of Multan 

the service of the latter Aher^T ^" entered 
India, the importance of k'h*^'***:^^^* 
increase and in ^han began to 

MalJu Khan. Sultai? ^ victory over 

Jjf Battle and it waf^^he P^^’t 'n 

Khan. He, therefore came l'?® Maiiu 

J^Bizr Khan who assigned m 

^ned to him the district of 
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Sarhmd. When Khizr Khan became the Sultan 
he enrolled a number of Afghans. Just aboui ,hb 

Khnn^f ‘Me of Islam 

of realm' ¥^0 “WS 

ot the realm. The first two Sayyads had to wa^e 

many wars against the Khokhats and the rebeUiom 
nobles of the Punjab. Islam Khan gave “wence 
of his devotron, courage and valour^ in all these 

and Yahya says that he was awarded the titles of 
Khan-i-Azam, Malik-its-Sharq, and Majlis-i-All. 

The birth of Bahlul ; 

With him. He had got Matik Kala appointed at 

rool of the house suddenly collapsed and killed his 
mother. But Malik Kala rippJd open the bX nf 
his wife and to hh groat relief found the child alive 

Afirh^ ^founded the First 
Afghan Empire in India. After some time Malik 

NfyLh^rTd course of fighting against the 

tiol: whUe ftmt iifu“y"^^ 

Bahlul’s early career ; 

took^him^'lj^^t^ blessing in disguise. Islam KJian 
took him under hts care and brought him im u;hK 

jmildren but he wa5 fonder of BahJuI for he espied 
-R hi, couMcnEr.ee the signs of his fit turn gr^ 

■1?'1 “y “>R‘BrI'IuI would lover dS 
^dy uith glory and renown. He therefore gave 
him civil and military training and marrif*/! hi^ 

liRR P ““ sometimt between 1431. 

433. Islam Khan nominated Bahlul as his succeSir 

1^’'“" ‘■“gRTded him i the 
ablest m the Lodi family. Therl fa a sti™ “at ' 
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faqir of Samana had also remarked on noticing 
Bahlul that he would one day become the Sultan ol" 
Delhi. Destiny seemed to shape things accor¬ 
dingly. 

But Quib Khan the son of Islam Khan did not 
accept the decision of his father. A meeting of the 
Afghans was called. It could not come to any 
unanimous decision. Instead, it led to the emer¬ 
gence of three groups. One of these recommended 
acceptance of Islam Khan’s nomination and choice 
of Bahlul as the leader of the Afghans and the 
governor of Sarhind. Another group laid stress on 
die age and status ofBahluI’s unde Firuz and wanted 
to elect him as the leader. The third and the last 
group stood by the principle of heredity and on that 
basis supported the claims of Q,utb Khan. \Vhen 
Bahlul noticed this divergence of opinion he w-ith- 
d^v his candidature. The contest now lay between 
Firuz and Qiitb Khan and the latter suffering a 
discomfiture fled to Sultan Muhammad Shah and 
tried to impress on him the fact that if the Afghans 
were permitted to choose the governor ofSarliind 
by themselves, they would soon repudiate the 
imthority of the Sultan altogether. At the same 
time he gave a solemn assurance that if the Sultan 
appointed him as the governor he would follow 
in the footsteps of his father and would remain 
loy^l to th'C Niuliani nia.d ShShli sccuT'Cd the 

^pport of the Khokhars and sent an army under 
Sikandar Tuhfa which defeated the Afghans and 
placed Qutb Khan in charge of Sarliind. Firuz 
was captured but Bahlul managed to escape and 
having organised a band of followers started raiding 
Sayyad territory. In the meantime Firuz escaped 
from pnson and he accepted the leadership of 
ahlul. After sometime Bahlul was able to capture 

&rh,nd and Qulb Khan was once more a 

fugtuve to Delhi. 
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Bahlulvs. HisamKhan : 

reconciled to Bahiui I^ow Ski i j ai^dwas 

Khan. Sultan Muhammad who wL <wSh^?"'u 

court and oflbrod hb homag. ?™Z Limn"'"' *° 
Balam. uccwiBTHa Punjab (l44n.,44,) ; 

b4 a E"Al .'“■ 

up";i Lahoi DlLh s 

Finiza and ^ I, ' Oipalpur, Sunnam and Hisar 

and he began planning occura"ta of%w S/'' 
Capture of Delhi ( 145, a.D.) : ’ 

Shah. BahJul 

failed to^d?^1t AW but 

retired cn %t sometime Sultan Alam Shah 

an estSt^ to suS 

™p.ro of dte...ailed''|*,^/;'^V-«^.ftc 
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reiily extended JVorn Delhi to Pal am and no 
^rther. At tl^ instigation of Isa Khan TurJc, Raja 
rratap and^ Qtitb Khan he was planning the 
murdcT of his own wazir Hamid Khan;» but the 
latter fled to Delhi and was able to secure admission 
into It. He took the royal palace and the treasury 
under hjs control and deputed his followen; to keep 
watch over them. He was now looking for a 
person who on becoming the Sultan woiJd retain 
him as the In the meantime Bahlul came 

up at the head of his troops and tried to force entry 
mto the capital. Finally Bohlul and Hamid Khan 
came to an agreement according to which Bahlul 
was to become the Sultan and Hamid ^an was to 
enjoy the substance of power as awgiV, 

The fall of Ham^p Khan : 


Bahlul did not fed happy about it. He, there¬ 
fore thought of a plan to oust Hamid Khan. 
Afghans were notorious for tlieir lack of manners 
and vulgarity. Taking advantage of this BaiiJut 
instruct^ them to pose as greater ignoramuses, 
ucc wh^n invited to a feast^ tTicy' began asking for 
pieces of carpet so that they might have caps 
pryar^ for their children, Tliey sipped off scent 
and when betels were taken round took loti of 
ihumm and then started spitting right and left. On 

^ impression 

,boorish and unfit for polite 
society. That is why when on a subsequent occas- 
lon they forced themselves into the hall of audience, 
Hamid Khan overlooked it. But he was soon made 
a prisoner because it was impossible to offer any 
successfuJ resistance. ^ 

Alam Shah abdicates the throne : 

^ to Sultan Alam 

promot^ ^Fri' whom your father had 

P rom the rank of a commoner to that 



coronation and difficulties of bahlul 
your SaS- f h’? Acting on 

wWd. cflalehalgonror cf°gtr ‘“l 
■>PP<»eBahIur H”'th“rfo^rw™?/h''t 

shoiJd Carr? on fhi* Pv!^ circumstance!), you 

Badaun.” ^ satisfied only with 

COBO«TIO« orfiAHLux. (April ,45, A. D)- 

craivned'npriJ I'^i iTh 

Abu MuRafiaTBahltr<!h^? be asumed the style of 
the *TO„* the prophesy of 

was formally founded "sfhM 4 %b?n Empire 
own name whkh i r j i ■" bis 

DtmeuL^;; wr! 

P™b?e™ro?e“tmpl°'"Ae^,®“'“5^^ Ws 

»''bv I?'”' v“''“ ■''•«' to' Wm "0“ 

for his ti^onabS”^ H "7'"’^ ^ 

him have peace u would never let 

Khan had =1 1 ^'^condly, the friends of Hsimid 

Sayyad princess was a 

(desire to occu?? b^M i nm&et} (he 

launch an attackdiW Mahmud could not 

IngUie rights of H P*^*^*^ of safeguard- 

woSdhavc'’“^p’^“‘‘*b“i'f* *' A^hauj. S^J 
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have to depend on the Afghans primarily for they 
themselves were a problem. Their sense of equa¬ 
ls ty, love for independence, special regard for the 
tribal leader, vanity and lack of discipline could 
create numerous difficulties and if they were not 
handled tactfully they themselves could strike at the 
very roots of the newly founded Afghan King¬ 
dom, ■ 

Early measures of Bahlul : 

Bahiul began by appointing Afghan guards for 
the royal treasury, the stores and the stables. For 
the defence of the fort he posted the pick of Afghan 
soldiery and in all the districts and provinces in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, he appointed trusted 
men. This removed all danger from the side of 
Hamid Khan's followers, A Tittle while after this, 
he paid a visit to Mew at and the Doab and com¬ 
pelled the local officers to accept his suzerainty. 
Seven parganas each were detached from the 
possessions of Ahmed Ali Khan, the Governor of 
Mewat and Darya Khan, the Governor of Sam- 
bhal and were made Khslsa i, e., were taken under 
the direct control of the Sultan. Isa Khan, the 
Governor of Koel ; Mubarak Khan, the ^vemor 
ofSaktt; Raja Pratap who held Kampila, Patiali 
and Bhogaon and Quib Khan Alghan the governor 
of Rapri were confirmed in dicir posts on accepting 
the suzerainty of Bahlul, Thus the new Sultan 
reduced to obedience tlie entire region from the 
Punjab to the western frontier of the Sharqi 
Kingdom. 

War against the Shares (1452-1486 A. D.J: 

But he had soon to embroil himself in a war 
against the Sharqis which dragged on for about 
thirty five yeare. Bahlul ultimate^ got the better 
of the Sharqis and occupied Jaunpur. But in 
course of fighting there were numerous occasions 
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when he had to despair even for the security of his 
capital. ^ 


Causes of the war 


There were nmnercus causes of ihis long drawn 
out struggle. Sayyad princesses who were married 
r I Sultans would not tolerate the presence 
ol the Lodis in Delhi and they constantly egged on 
their husbands to invade Delhi territoi^ The 
bharqj rulers, fired with a greed for territorial 
aggrandisement heartily accepted their exhortation. 
As opposed to this, Bahlul and his successors regar- 
oed themselves as entitled to the dignity of earlier 
H aspired to bring back witlun 

*^if-Delhi Sultanate, all those regions 
which had ever formed part of it. As mastm of 
;;i«rii, they had inherited the imperialistic tradition, 
-thenthere was no well-defined boundary between 
toe two kingdoms. This led to border disputes which 
later assumed the form of a r^ular war. TJie 
governors of eastern districts of the Delhi Kingdom 
constantly changing sides, TJiis too led to 
lighting on a new scale. The military resources of 
toe feharqis were greater and they commanded a 
r.^ericaf superiority. In spite of this they some¬ 
times suffered a defeat. This touched thdr pride and 
started a fresh war to remove the stigma 
hi; H they got the upper hand they got 

nded with pride and vanity and tried to blot out 
toe t,odis root and branch. Bahlul was a very 

1’*^ M When occasion demanded, he 

woutci pose great humility but tvould lose no oppor- 
umty of reconquering his possessions subsequently, 
ih * there HTis such deepscated enmity between 
Hem that (he war could end only with the end of 
of the contestants, The military potential of 
^‘h parties was almost evenly matched so that none 
ould easily Imuidate the other. That is why the 
war between them dragged on for so long. 
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Events of the war : 

Mahmud ShahSharqi miiiatcd thestrugglc by his 
attack on Etawah in 14512 A. D. Bahtul wanted to 
conciliate him by an attitude of meekness but he was 
called away to Multan to suppress a rising there. 
Mahmud soon pressed forward to Delhi at the head 
of 1,70,000 troops and 1400 war elephants, Afghans 
made a desperate attempt to save the capital but it 
seemed that their defeat was inescapable. In this 
predicamentj they contacted the Sharqi general 
Darya Khan Lodi and wanted to negotiate a sur¬ 
render on condition that they should he permitted 
to retire to the Punjab. Darya Khan, being an 
Afghan himself, was easily won over and because 
his treachery Malimud Shah sufler«^ a defeat with 
heavy losses and had to retreat to his capital. This 
victory considerably added to the strength of Bahlul 
who secured 50 war elephants, a nurnber of fine 
horses, too mans of gold and a lot of ammunition, 
as pari of the booty. 

Mahmud led another attack but on mediation 
by Raja Pratap and Qutb Khan lie agreed to ne¬ 
gotiate a peace. It was now agreed that the boun¬ 
dary between the two kingdoms should be the same 
asunder Mubarak Shah Sayyad and Ibrahim Shah 
Sharqi and as border adjustment Sham sab ad 
heldby Juna Klian on behalf of the Sharois should 
be handed over to a representative of Bahlul. The 
latter agreed to restore to the Sharqi ruler seven 
war elephants captured by him in course of the first 
encounter. 

A fresh war started when Juna Khan refused to 
surrender Shamsabad and Bahlul tried to evict him 
by force. Thus in course of ihe year 1452 fighting 
fliared up thrice. The final upshot was that the 
SharqU retained Shamsabad and made Qittb Kli^n, 
the cousin and brother-in-law of Bahlul a pri¬ 
soner. 
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On the death of Mahmud, Bahlul led the attack 
once more. Just then Jaunpur was passing through 
a war of succession. At first Muhammad Shah was 
elevated to the throne but when he started murder¬ 
ing other princes, Bibi Raji engineered his deposition 
and replacement by Husain Shah. The latter was 
married to Bibi Khonza, a daughter of Sultan Alam 
Shah Sayyad. Bibi Raji, Bibi Khonza and Husain 
Shah planned repeated invasions against Bahlul. 

In course of the civil war, prince Jatal Khan fell 
into the hands of Bahlul. Husain Shah wanted a 
respite to mobilise his strength, hence he made 
peace with BalduU A four years’ non-agression 
pact was signed and Qutb Khan and Jatal Khan 
were exchanged. 

At the end of four years, Bahlul occtipied Shams- 
abad and appointed Raja Karna its governor. But 
the Rajput and Afghan followers of Bahlul fell out 
and Vir Singh, the son of Raja Pratap was mur¬ 
dered by the Afghans. This led to the defection of 
Raja Pratap, Mubariz Khan and Qptb Khan to the 
side of Husain Shah. But this did not very much 
weaken Bahlul and the two parlies agreed to another 
non-aggression pact, tit is time for three years. 

Bc:iwcen 1463-1466 A. D. the power of Husain 
Shah went up by leaps and bounds and the governors 
of Mewat, Etawah, Koel and Bayana acknowledged 
his supremacy. Now he led an army against Ddhi. 
But Bahlul was able to save the capital somehow 
and Husain Shah once more retired to his kingdom. 
A little later he returned to attack again. Bahlul 
lost nerve and sought the help of the ruler of Malwa. 
Finding no response from that quarter, he offered to 
surrender to Husain Shah the whole of his kingdom 
except Delhi and its environs within a radius of 18 
kos from it. He was also willing to accept his 
vassalage. But Husain Shah rejeeted the offer. HU 
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soldiers started terrorising the people by making 
frequent and powcrfiil raids. Bahlul continued to 
defend the capital but he was at the same time 
watching the movements of Husain Shah. As soon 
as his spies brought the news that the camp was 
practically denuded of soldiers, he led a sudden 
sortie at the head of iSooo soldiers and started a 
fierce kill. Husain Shah fled for safety and a huge 
booty fell into the hands of Bahlul, The principal 
queen of Husain Shah was among the captive of 
war but Bahlul sent her back to Jaunpur with due 
honour and regard. 


Upto 1478 Bahlul had been generally on ihc 
defensive and even on securing a victory he had 
been eag& to pacify the Sharqis. But since 1478, 
the situation was completely altered. In that year 
Alam Shah died and Husain Shah rapidly moved 
forward to capture Badaun. He next occupied 
Sambhal and finally laid siege to the capital itself. 
Bahlul continued a defensive war and Husain Shah 
was ultimately persuaded to return home, accepting 
the Qanges as a natural frontier between the two 
kingdoms. While he was going back, Bahlul made 
a sudden swoop and captured an immense booty. 
The army of Husain Shah was completely dishear¬ 
tened and it retreated from town to town so that 
Bahlul was able to capture Shamsabad. Kampila. 
Patiali, Koel, Sakit a^djalali. > > 

Husain Shah made a hurried counter-attack but 
suffered another reverse. With better preparations, 
he made a fresh attack in 1479-1480 A. D. but only 
to sustain another defeat. With the assistance of 
the rulers of Gwalior and Bhata (modern Rewa) 
he somehow managed to reach Jaunpur but Bahlul 
w^ constantly on his heels and driving him Into 
Bihar appointed Barbak Shah as the governor of 
Jaunpur and Qutb Khan as the governor of Maj- 
kt u j ? *48^1 Husain S^h recaptured Jaunpur but 
a o back on Bihar once again as soon as 
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reinforcements arrived from Delhi. During the 
reign of Sikandar, he tried to stage another come¬ 
back but in 1494 he was not only chased out of 
Jaunpur territory but had to evacuate Bihar as 
well. This put an end to the power of the Sharqis 
once for all. 

Causes of the defeat of the Sharqis ; 

At the beginning of the Sharqi-Lodi duel, the 
military and economic resources of tbn Sharqis were 
far greater. In the reign of Husain Shah also the 
power of the Sharqis was very strong. In spite of 
this they were finally defeated aad their dynasty 
came to an end. A number of reasons led to iliis 
development. The Sharqis could not rope in the 
sympathies of Sayyad loyalists because it was not on 
behalf of the Sayyads but in pursuance of their own 
dynastic ambitions diat they were fighting. Although 
the war was based on political and dynastic rivalry 
yet the Sharqis ^vere handicapped by treason in 
their ranks because of the presence of Darya Khan 
Lodi and Quth Khan Afghan among their retainers, 
Bahlul gave all strategic posts only to the Afghans, 
He was, therefore, never faced with a like danger. 
The Sharqis were highly conceited while Bahlul 
combined outward humility with shrewd diplomacy. 
Consequently, the Sharqis often threw away the 
fruits of victory while the Lodis succeeded in turning 
a defeat into a triumph. The Lodi ruler waged a 
defensive war in the earlier stages. Consequently, 
the Sharqis had to fight far away from th«r base 
and it was difficult for them to keep communica¬ 
tions with the capital intact. The Sharqis were also 
tactless and failed to do the right thing at the right 
moment. When disciplined fighting was called for 
they frittered away their energy in plundering 
mids and when making a retreat they could not 
ensure safety of their supplies. Then again they 
had to change horsra twice in mid-stream while the 
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Lodis had the advantage of unity of command 
throughout this period. 

Other conc^uests : 

Ahmed Yadgar says that Prince Bayazid con¬ 
quered Sindh. Gwalior was generally independent 
but it had to conciliate the Sultan now and then by 
offering an occasional tribute. In 1487 A. D. Raja 
Man Singh of Gwalior paid Bo lakhs of tankas to 
Sultan Bahlul and aclmowlcdged his suzerainty. 
Bahlul realized tribute also from the Raja of Dholpur 
and occupied Kalpi where he deputed his grandson 
Azam Humayum as the governor. 

Estimate of Bahlul’s coNtiUEsrs ; 

When Bahlul ascended the throne of Delhi, the 
Sultanate was in the last stages of dissolution. He 
arrested the ^ roh subjugated the refractorj' chiefs, 
annexed a neighbouring kingdona and rounded off 
his possessions towards the south. He thus breathed 
a new life into the dry bones of the sultanate which 
acquired a fresh lease of life. 

Character and estimate : 

Bahlul was a highly intelligent and praciical 
ruler. He was an excellent judge of men and knew 
them to his maximum advantage. 
He led a simple life, observed the principles of his 
fmth and showed respect for the ulema. Rizquilah 
Mushtaqi says that he did not neglect to offer the 
mmaz at the right hour even on the field of battle. 
He succeeded in keeping the nobles under ids con¬ 
trol, His policy towards them was to treat them 
like equal brethren, to avoid sitting on the throne 
m their presence and to pay informal visits to their 
hous^ where he would freely partake of their meals 
and share in their weal and woe as one of them- 
selves. If a nobleman got offended he would 
conciliate him by soft words and placing his turban 
ore him would say that if he considered him 
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unworthy for the office of the Sultan he might 
offer it to a more suitable person and allot to him 
any alternative job for after all they were all equal 
collaborators in the service of the Afghan Empire. 
This satisfied the disgruntled man and the power of 
Bahhil continued to increase. He had an innate 
capacity for leadership, Thai is why he was able 
to enforce discipline when necessary although nor¬ 
mally he would mix freely with ev^body. Bahlul 
was also free from racial or communal bias and was 
able to secure for himself the services of men like 
Raja Karan, Raja Pratap, Raja Vir Smgh^ Raja 
Tilokchand and Raja Dhandbu. 

Death of Bahlul (1489 A. D.) ; 

After a reign of over 38 years, Bahlul fell ill 
wliile on his way to Delhi and died at Jalali. But 
he had placed the Afghan Empire on a sound foot¬ 
ing before he died. 

Coronation of Sikandar: 

Bahlul had nine sons. The eldest son Prince 
Bayazid, bom of Shams Khatun had predeceased 
his father. In 1487-88 A. D, Bahlul had appointed 
bis son Azatn Humayun as the governor of Kalpi 
and Lakhnau, Among his other sons Barbak Shalt 
was the governor atJaunpur and was enjoying semi- 
regal powers. .Alarn Khau held Kara and Manik- 
pur while Nizam Khan was acting as the Sultan’s 
deputy at Delhi, According to Ferishta, Sultan 
Bahlul desired that Nizam Khan should be the head 
of tlic Afghan empire and should hold thr districts 
of Delhi and Doab while his other sons and grand¬ 
sons should act as provincial governors. He had 
accordingly assigned them jagirs proportionate to 
tlieir merit. But as soon as Bahlul was dead, the 
Afghans decided to make a free choice of tlte next 
Sultan. The names of Nizam Khan, Azam Huma¬ 
yun and Barbak Shah were proposed. But the 
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mother of Ni^ani advised her son to come immedi¬ 
ately, Nizam Khan came to the camp at the head 
of his troops and he was immediately elected the 
Sultan with the support of Khan-i-Khanan Farmiili 
and other nobles. He sent the body of Bahlul to 
Delhi and himself followed soon after at the head 
of the army. On July 17, 1489 he was formally 
crowned at Jalali and he assumed the style of Sikan- 
dar Shah. 

Problems before Sikanoar : 

Before his accession, Nizam Khan had held a 
number of offices. His first appointment wag 
govemorsliip of Sarhind and during the absence 
of BalJul from the capital he had acquired expe¬ 
rience of ninning the central government as his 
deputy. He had experience of fighting too and he 
was already 31 years old. Despite all tliis expe¬ 
rience, his task was by no means easy and he had 
to face numerous problems. He was bom of a 
goldsmith’s daughter and Isa Khan had even taken 
wception to this. He must therefore give evidence 
by his behaviour and attitude that he was in no 
way inferior to any orthodox MusaJman or a pure 
Afghan. Secondly, he had to consolidate iiis power 
by oppressing all rivab and rebels to his authority. 
Bahlul had assigned the government of a number 
of important provinces to members of the royal 
Uimly, Among them Barbak Shah and Azam 
^mayun were even tipped for the throne. Nobles 
like Tsa Khan had openV opposed his elevarion to 
the throne. An eye had to be kept on the move¬ 
ments of all such people so that they might have 
no opportunity for making mischief. Beyond the 
eastern frontier lay Husain Shah in wait for 
reconquering his lost possessions. This would re¬ 
quire strong vi^ance in the Jaunpur region. 
Towards the south, the rulers of Bayana and Gwa- 
hot were semi-independent. Their power had to be 
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curbed- To crown all, he had to reoi^aohc the 
finances because Bahlu] had left ihe govenimeot 
almost in a state of bankruptcy. 

Early measures of Sikandar (1489*1492 A. D.): 

Sikandar first conciliated bis personal followers 
and supporters. The soldiers were given two to 
four months’ salary as a gratuity while the nobles 
received fine dresses and high-sounding titles- He 
then started on a tour of the empire. Alam Khan 
opposed his progress but he was defeated and sent 
a^vay as governor of Etawali. His place was taken 
by Khan-i-Khatian Nuhani. He then marched 
against Isa Khan Lodi. Isa Khan put up a gallant 
fight but he too was finally defeated and was 
brought before the Sultan who was willing to 
condone his lapses but his injuries proved fatal 
and he soon died. In his place, Ganesh was ap¬ 
pointed as the governor of Shamsabad. Similarly 
he invited Barbak Shah also to offer fealty. But 
the latter marched at tlie head of his troops towards 
Delhi. Sikandar intercepted him at Kanauj and 
in the fighting that ensued Baibak Sliah was 
defeated and he fled towards Badaun. He later 
apologised and was restored at Jaunpur. To keep 
an eye over him, the Sultan sent some of his 
trusted nobles to act as Barbak’s advisers and 
assigned a number of districts in thejaunpur region 
to his own followers. Similarly, Azam Humayim 
was replaced by Mahmud Khan Lodi while Sultan 
Sharf the governor of Bay an a was replaced by 
Khan-i-Khanan Famuli. Raja Man of Gwalior 
also was so impressed by the power of the Sultan 
that he acc^t^ liis vassalage. Thus within the 
brief span of three years Sikandar had put down all 
malcontents and rivals and had strengthened his 
southern frontier by annexing Bayana. 

Conquests : 

(t) Sikandar’s foreign policy was not 
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successful and he was unable to add much to 
his inheritance although in certain areas he con¬ 
tinued the fight for years together. Presumably it 
is to cover this lack of success that the Afghan 
historians have remarked that he did not desire 
extension of territory. His first serious encounter 
was against Husain Shah Sharqi, IVith his base in 
Bihar he was constantly plotting a come-back. His 
agents were actively engaged in fomenting rebellion. 
He had won over a number of Hindu chiefs and 
Rajas to his side, the most prominent among them 
were the Bachgotis and Raja Ehaidachandra of 
Bhata and his son Lakshmichandra. He had sent 
some of his noBlcs to Chunar and he was in cor¬ 
respondence with Barbak Shah too. The two had 
probably come to an understanding that they should 
combine against Sikandar and on the latter’s defeat 
Barbak Shah should succeed him at Delhi while 
Husain Shah would be restored at Jaunnur, Sikan¬ 
dar was thus faced with a serious crisis. He first 
defeated Barbak Shah and tried to keep an eye 
over him although he restored him at Jaiinpur but 
when be failed to suppress the rebellion of Hindus 
on two successive occasions he deposed him and 
threw him into prison. He drove a wedge between 
the Bachgotis and Raja Bhaidachandra and in order 
w'caken the latter won over his son 
^ahvahana to his side. He first avoided an open 
breach with Husain Shah but later gave him a 
strong fight and inflicting repeated defeats on him 
HnaJly drove him out of Bihar. With the nilerof 
Bengal who gave an asylum to Husain Shah he 
made a treaty according to which both parries 
agreed to respect the frontiers of each other and 
to desist from offering any aid to the enemies of 
e other, ^ter this, he stayed on in Bihar for a 
w^le and finally returned to Delhi only after 
reorganising the government of the 
annexed territory. Azam Humayim the son of 
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Khan-i-Jahan was posted at DanvcfUpur while 
Darya Khan Nuhani bin Mubarak Khah Nuham 
was appointed as the governor of Bihar. Large 
portions of the territory held by the Rajas of Saran 
and Tirhut were seized and assigned to Afghans. 
Thus between 1493-1495 destroyed the 

power of Husain Shah finally and completely and 
annexed Bihar also to his do minions. 

(2) AUdhjia Bkarat (1501-1513 A. i),),—His next 

serious encounter was directed against the Raja of 
Gwalior. Raja Alan (1479-151^ A. D.) a very 
capable and warlike ruler. During his reign, the 
fort of Gwalior had been further improved and 
strengthened. He was by no means eager to pick, 
up a quarrel with Sikandar but he was neither 
prepared to accept a status of complete subordina¬ 
tion. Sikandar thought that the conquest of Gwalior 
would enhance his prestige and would facilitate 
subjugation of the rest of Madliya Bharat. He 
therefore determined to put an end to the indtyen- 
dence of Gwalior. He first attacked the Raja of 
Dholpur, a vassal of Gwalior. He put^ up a stout 
resistance lasting for about three years till 1504 and 
the Sultan had to be satisfied with his mere sub¬ 
mission. It was not possible for him to set aside 
Vinayakdeva and replace him by an Afghan gover¬ 
nor. Sikandar started fresh hostilities after some 
time* He occupied Mandrael in appointed 

Q,amaruddin to rule overDhoIpur, In 1506-1507 
desultory fighting continued in the ravines of the 
Chambal but that did not weaken the < 5 * 

Gwalior appreciably. Awantgarh (* 5 ^ 7 ) Nar- 
war (1508) were occupied. In 1512-13 he took 
advantage of dissensions in Malwa and occupira 
Chanderi but the Raja of Gwalior could not be 
brought to hb knees. The Sultan thus failed in Kb 
main objective. 

(3) (1509 iil.iJ.)~The Sultan was more 
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In^^apor ^ 'var was going on 

m iMagor Fearing mtervcnitoti by Sikaiidar^tlie 

It Ihe 

m me bultarv and introduced his name in the 

Ranthambhor aUo in similar clrcumstancqs. ^ 

Rebellions and conspiracies : 

of *ace a number 

oi revolts and conspiracies too. In i=oo Aiahar 

Jost Chen as nobles coteted 5 nto 
a ranspiracy to depose Sikandar and piace Fateh 
Khan on the throne. The revoit of Whar tS 
putdown but the conspiring nobles could be awatdcl 

3 .e^or?STv“i *' "“P‘ <=»=“»« 

^ere sent away from the Court In 
^efollowngyear, the Sultan banished a number of 
iiobl«. Th«e might have included the nm^om 
>^rs conspirators as well. All of them 

He 4 tSore''dtml“;d““nT:S'" 

Khan and Sher Khan Nuliani were won over bvli 
STn r dismissed* Somedme the 

T and modify his orders 

^ order to accommodate the nobles concerned* ^ 

was Afghans 

S.‘SS-;=5.wi3 

injures to keep them unde^ con'tFor^ ^ 

policy was based on firmness temnerL 

rosily. He mubinlwi iL ^ tapered with gene- 

ritlcs such as 

Humayunetc bvcanfrm*t,r,ii,^^^'i Azam 

ortke Lodis. Famiulis, NuhilS'^dHe 
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played cktnigan and went-a-hiuiting ni their company 
and Frequently invited them to dinner. He granted 
them/flgtM in lieu of salary and if they were found to 
yield more than the official valuation, he did not 
revise the grant. But he enforced discipline. He 
seated himself on tire throne in the audieitce hall. 
He had made it a rule that when a nobleman was 
inforined about the despatch of a famm from the 
king he should go forward a distance of four to six 
miles to receive it, should read it out publicly in the 
presence of the royal messenger and the local 
officers and should strictly follow it. Shams Khan 
started a brawl w hile playing ebaugan at Sambhat. 
The Sultan thereupon publicly kicked him. He had 
the accounts of the nobles strictly audited and 
realized all arrears with a strong hand, irrespective 
of personalities. He appointed secret agents w'ho 
kept him posted with the minutest details about the 
nobles and for speedy transmission of news appointed 
fast messengers at postal outposts. The nci result 
of his measures was that the authority of the Sultan 
over the nobles became more effective and their 
spirit of insubordination was curbed. Sometimes 
some nobles got disaffected but on the whole they 
remained loyal to the state. 

ff^FORUS ; 

Sikandar took special interest in the administra¬ 
tion of justice and the Afghan historians have 
recorded many stories bearing on his inteUigcnce and 
love for justice. He himself acted as the judge and 
always maintained a group oi ulema for consultation 
when necessary. He provided speedy and impar¬ 
tial justice and made suitable arrangements for 
apprehending criminals. Punishments were usually 
severe but there were jail deliveries a number of 
times during the year when the Sultan ordered 
premature releases on good conduct certificates. 

He ordered the land to be measured and rent 
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fixed Rccordingly* ^ But ususQy there was no ftctusl 
mesi^urement, He introduced s ysrd which. uteRsured 
thirty inches and was known as Sikandari Yard. 
The condition of the peasants during his reign was 
good. 

A serious famine occurred in 1495. The Sultan 
suspended for good. This helped 

rapid movement of corn from other areas and the 
people did not suffer much. Even after the famine 
corn-duty was not revived. Consequently prices 
were gencraliy tow and the common man had no 
difficulty about supplies. 

In 1505, there was a serious earthquake and 
cp^cmic. The Sultan tried to alleviate popular 
suffering but his efforts were not attended with much 

success. 


In the interests of peace and security, he used to 
change his headquarters occasionally and did not 
confmc iumself to Delhi alone. He first shifted to 
bambhal. Next he went to Bayana and Agra Hie 
situation of Agra impressed him so favourably that 
he made it hts second capital and founded a new 
town there. 

Reuoious policy; 


zeal for reform, a number of lacunae 
had still remained. IHie system of>^i>j, hereditary 
nobility and land settlement for instance left much 
to be desired Far more serious than these acts of 
omission was his policy of religious intolerance. In 
has own pnvate life, Sikandar was not very orthodox. 
He shaved the beard, was an addict to wine, loved 
music and sometimes had lapses even in and 
Toia. He not r^pect the uUma and instead of 
_ mg on their advice generally tried to impose his 

historians have 
him because he persecuted 
the Hiudus, replaced a number of their temples by 
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mosques and interfered with their religious ceremo¬ 
nies. He condemned a Brahmin named Bodhan to 
death simply because he said that Islam was a true 
religion but Hinduism was no worse either. The 
Hindus were not allowed to shave their heads at 
their holy places like Mathura. There were res¬ 
ide tions even on ceremonial baths. He tried to 
disown his Hindu origin by thus persecuting the 
Hindus. But this was resented by his Hindu subjects 
because he had exceeded all previous limits as is 
admitted even by Tabgat^i-Akbari and Maasir-i- 
RahiniL 

Death of Sikandar ( i 517 A, D.): 

According to tradition, Sikandar died as a result 
of Haji Abdul Wahab’s curses. One day the Haji 
strongly remonstrated with the Sultan in favour of 
keeping the beard. The Sultan first tried to explain 
why he could not do i i and then kept mum. But 
when the Haji had left, he remarked that the Haji 
had become unduly self-opinionated and had for¬ 
gotten that he was esteemed only because of royal 
patronage. If he seated one of his own slaves, he 
added, in the palanquin the nobles would offer him 
the same respect as they had shown to the Haji. 
When this was reported to the Haji, he took offence 
at the manner a descendant of the prophet had been 
insulted and remarked. * God willing, the throat 
^at had abused would be choked”. It is said that 
Sikandar died of a similar trouble. This gave the 
people the impressiou that (he curse of Haji Abdul 
Wahab had been effective. 

Estimate of Sikandar : 

Widi all his f^ts and failings, Sikandar was 
undoubtedly the greatest ruler of the Lodi dynasty. 
He added to the territories inherited from hus 
father, strengthened the power of the sovereign and 
put down all opposition with a high hand. But he 
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did not possess military talents of a high order. He 
was unable to defeat the Rajas of Bhata or Gwalior 
and Was not good at sieges. TTIiere were occasions 
when the army suffered heavily either because 
supplies ran short or because it had lost its way. 
He tried to conciliate the nobility and the common 
nality and issued a series of reforms. But his policy 
of religious persecution and award of pmved 

harmful to the state. flU greatness lies only in the 
fact that though faced with a difficult prospect, he 
strengthened the power of the Af^ans and extended 
the bounds of the empire. 


His personal life was praiscwortliy. To the 
charms of the body he combined excellences of head 
and heart. He was cultured and urbane, had a 
taste for literature and was an excellent judge of 
works of art. He loved ihe company of poets and 
literateurs and w as sonietlimg of a poet himself. 

medicine called Tibb-i-Sikandari or 
Maha-Ayurvedic was compiled from Sanskrit sources 
aV Sultanas fVa^ir, hfian Bhua. 

Afghan historians have mentioned among the cour- 
uen of tire Sultan one Mian Taliir who had a 
versatile genius for arts and crafts. Thus Sikandar 
improved the cultural content of the Afghan empire 
and won for it greater regard among the people. 
His gen^osiiy was proverbial and the surest method 
of wmnmg the Sultanas favour was to imitate 
quality. Most of tlie nobles thcreJbre practised 
charity on a wide scale. The result was that Muslim 
monks, widows, destitutes, orphans etc. Iiad no 
moneta 17 difficulties. In ali these respects he reminds 
us of Sultan Firuz, But he was a better general and 

a more successful ruler and instead of following the 

a as Fj^z did, he tried to lead them. It may, 
tlxerefore, be safely asserted that he holds an honour- 
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Accession or Ibrahim Lodi: 

Jtist bcrore his deaths Sikandar had summoned 
all the nobles to court. Probabljr, he was planning 
an ail-out offensive against the ruler of Gwalior. 
Ttie presence of the nobles facilitated an early 
choice of the successor. It appears that there was 
at first a general meeting of the nobles in secret 
from wlucii piinccs were excluded. It was decided 
to divide the empire between Ibrahim and Jalal 
with Delhi and Jaunpur as their respective capitals. 
It was felt that this would suit all parties. Both 
ilw princes would be satisfied and the danger of a 
civil war averted. Yet at the same dme neither 
would be strong enough to ride roughshod ov er the 
tvishes of the nobility. Fan'shta says that they made 
this decision because of their dislike of Ibrahim^s 
behaviour and conduct. At the open assemblyj 
nobles proposed partition of the empire* Jalal w'as 
to hold Kalpi and Jaunpur while Ibrahim was to be 
the master of Delhi and Agra. The line of demar¬ 
cation bciween them would be tlic western boundary 
of the former Sharqi kingdom. Jalal gladly accepted 
It. Ibrahim did not like it but he too gave his consent 
for fear that in case of opposition he might be set 
aside altogether and thrown into prison. 

The following day, Jalal and the nobles of the 
east departed and Ibrahim Lodi was crowned Sultan 
of his portion of the empire. But when Khan-i- 
Jahan Nuhani, the governor of Rapri came to offer 
his codCTatulations to the Sultan, he strongly con¬ 
demned the act of partition. Another meeting of 
the nobles was hurriedly summoned and it was 
decided to cajole Jalal back to the capital by soft 
words and on his arrival partition was to be cancelled. 
But Jalal saw through the plan and declined to come. 
Ibrahim now sent individual farmans to leading 
nobles of the east warning them not to accept Jalal 
3s their sovereign or else they would be treated as 
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rebels. They wercj at the same time, promised con¬ 
firmation in their posts if they acknowledged the 
authority of the Suitan. On. receipt of 
Darya Khan Nuhani, Nasir Khan Nohani, Shaikh- 
zada Muliammad Farintili and a number of others 
accepted the suzerainty of Ibrahim. JalaJ now had 
only Kalpi left to him. In this changed environ¬ 
ment Ibrahim was crowned a second time tn Dccem» 
ber 1517 and the Sultan gave Kkilats and presents to 
the nobility. 

War against Jalae {1518 A. D.); 

The supporters of Jalal on theother hand advised 
liim to stick to his sovereign status. He accepted 
their advice, had himself crowned at Kalpi and 
assumed the title of Sultan Jalaluddin, In the 
meantime Ibrahim had sent Azam Humayun Sanvani 
on an expedition to Gwalior. Jalal who had appoint¬ 
ed Azam Humayun’s son Fateh Khan as his 
proceeded to Gwalior to win Azam Humayun over to 
his side. He flattered his vanity by calling him an 
uncle and sought his assistance against Ibrahim in 
the interests of justice. The senior nobles ofSikandar 
did not like Ibrahim because he treated^ them like 
ordinary servants and made them stand in the court 
with folded arms. Besides, Azam Humayun did not 
want to fight against his own son. He also calculated 
that he was lOtely to receive higher favours from 
Jalal than from Ibrahim Lodi. He therefore went 
over to the side of Jalal and the combined forces of 
both of them marched against Sayeed Khan, the 
governor of Awadh. Sayeed fell back on Lakbnau 
and asked for reinforcements. Thus treachery and 
treason by the nobles led to an open civil war, 

Ibrahim proceeded to the east at the head of his 
army. On hearing of this, Fateh Khan and Azam 
Humayun deserted Jalal. Ibrahim gave them a free 
pardon and took them in his service again. Hence 
Jalal Wcis forced to fall back upon Kalpi- Tlie 
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nobles of the east were also impressed by this deve¬ 
lopment and they all came to wait on the Sultan at 
Kanauj. Ibrahim now deputed Azam Humayun 
Lodij Azam Humayun Sarwani and Nasir Khan 
Nuhani to capture Jalal. The latter moved away 
from Kalpi to Agra so that Kalpi fell to die imperia¬ 
lists. Jalal now expressed his willingness to submit 
to the Sultan on condition of being assigned the fort 
and district of KaIpL But Ibrahim did not agree to 
it. Jalal now fled to Gwalior and when the forces 
of the Sultan pursued him thither also he fled to 
Garh Katanga, The Gonds arrested him and sent 
him to the Sultan who sent him to Hansi and had 
him murdered on the way. This put an end to the 
civil war and enhanced the prestige of the Sultan, 
Former supporters of Jalal admitted their error, 
apologised For their conduct and agreed to abide by 
his orders. 

Conquest of GwALtoR (1517-1518 A, D.): 

Ibrahim had sent an army against Gwalior im¬ 
mediately after his accession. He wanted to 
accomplish what his father had left half-done. It 
was a little delayed because of JalaFs rebellion and 
the trtason of Azam Humayun Sarwani. The death 
of Raja Man just about this time weakened the 
enemy. Ibrahim sent Azam Humayun Sanvani a 
second time to mount the offensive at that advan¬ 
tageous moment. But when he heard of the escape 
of Jalal, he suspected Azam Humayun of complicity 
and recalled him, Vikramaditya the successor of 
Raja Man was soon forced to stiimit and he sur- 
t^dered the fort and the kingdom to the Sultan 
^ho assigned to him the district of Shamsabad and 
enrolled him among his followers. This covered 
the Sultan tvith fresh glory and whetted h^ ambitions. 
War against Ran a Sanoa (1517-1518 A, D.): 

But he did not secure equal success in another 
27 
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theatre of war. Rana Sangram Singh of Me war 
had subjugated practically the whole of Rajputana 
and had annexed a portion of Malwa as well. 
Rajput Khj^ats suggest that there was some fighting 
between the Lodis and the Sisodiyas even in die 
reign of Sultan Sikandar. After Sikandar’s demise, 
when the kingdom was distracted by a civil war, 
Rana Sanga attacked Lodi territory and scored a 
victory in the battle of Khatoli, But he himself got 
seriously wounded. He, therefore, organised a fresh 
war. Ibrahim on the other hand had by now 
annexed Gwalior and got rid of Jalal. He too was 
keen on settling old scores with the Rana. He sent 
an army against him under the leadership of a com¬ 
paratively young general named Mian Makhan. 
He was accompanied by a number of senior nobles 
such as Mian Husain Farmuli, Mian MaarufFarmuli 
and Khan-i-Khanan Farmuli, This sowed the seeds 
of dissension among them and internal quarrels 
reached such a pitch that a number of nobles, led by 
Mian Husain Farmuli deserted to the Rana. Taking 
advantage of this, the Rana attacked the Lodi army, 
indicted a crushing defeat on it near Dholpur and 
compelled it to fall back upon Bay an a. On hearing 
of this, the Sultan hims^ came at the head of 
another army. Tliis frightened the deserting Afghans 
who crossed over once again and returned to the 
service of the Sultan. The battle that took place 
proved indecisive and both parties retired from the 
contest. But when a little later, Mian Husain the 
governor of Ghanderi was murdered, the Rana seized 
the place and Ibrahim was unable to do anything in 
the matter. 

Ibrahim and the NOBiLiry; 

The mam reason for this was that the Sultan in 
an attempt to strengthen his internal position got so 
entangled in a struggle against ihe nobles that he 
had practically no time for anything else and before 
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he was out or the woods, he had to face a foreign 
Invader. Almost all the Afghan historians have 
condemned the policy of Ibrahim Lodi and have 
ascribed the downf;^ of the Lodi empire to his 
severity, vanity and revengeful attitude. 

We have already noticed how in the time of 
Sikandar the nobles in their vanity and selfis^css 
had engaged themselves in rebellion and conspiracy 
and at times had flouted his express orders. This 
was intolerable for Ibrahim, He believed in the 
supremacy of the sovereign and wanted to keep 
everyone within the bounds of law. Housed to say, 
‘fCingship knows no kinship’. But the Afghan nobles 
had resented even the limitations imposed by 
Sikandar. They wanted to be treated not as servants 
of the Sultan but as equal members of the ruling 
oligarchy. That is why they had proposed partition 
of the empire. 

Ibrahim had made a definite rule that at the 
time of audience ali nobles must stand with dieir arms 
folded. Disgusted with the vanity and pride of the 
older iiobiiity, he started the policy of graniii^ 
higher posts to younger men and gave tliem^ his 
confidence. At the same time, he started organising 
a rival group by showering favours on clans like the 
Banets, Kakars, Niyazis and Surs in place of the 
Lodis, Nuhanis and Farmulis, This affected the 
Slams and self-interest of tltc older nobility. They 
therefore turned hostile. When the Sultan got the 
impression that certain nobles disregarded his orders 
because of their disaffeciioa, he started punishing 
fhem. But his manner of doing tilings was such tliat 
it appeared as if he was persecuting innocent people 
merely on grounds of suspicion and j ealousy. Thus 
the situation went on dfeteriorating. Nei^er the 
nobles sincerely acknowledged the authority of the 
Sultan nor the latter ever truly forgave them. This 
mutual distrust and enmity caused widespread 
rebellions dtroughout the realm which Ibrahim could 
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never wholly put down bccauie Babar intervened 
and put an end to his earthly career, 

AzamHiimavun SrtJtWANi: 

Tltc first victim of the Sultan’s wrath was Azam 
Humayun Sarwani, The manner in which the latter 
had gone over to the side of Jalai and had initiated 
a civil war was sufficient ground for his execution. 
But Ibrahim forgave him at the time and sent him 
against Jalai. The prince managed to elude his 
pursuers both at Kalpi and at GwaJlor, This created 
a suspicion in the mind of Ibrahim that Azam 
Humayun had connived at it. He, therefore, recalled 
him from Gwalior to cast liim into prison. Friends 
and followers of Azam Humayun had advised liim to 
declare his indq^endcnce but Ibrahim had sent 
adequate troops to capture him by force if necessary. 
Azam Humayun submitted to royal orders and went 
to Agra where he informed tlie Sultan from prison 
that his son Islam Khan was sure to rebel and it 
would be expedient to be prepared for it. In spite 
of all this, Ibrahim showed no mercy to him and 
he died in prison. The impression created was that 
he had been murdered by the orders of the Sultan. 
The lault of Ibrahim was tactlessness. WTicn Azam 
Humayun had done wrong, he did not punish him 
and when he decided to punish him he framed no 
charge against him nor allowed him a chance tO' 
defend himself. 

Mian Husain Fasmuli: 

Similarly, if Mian Husain had been executed for 
encompassing the defeat of the royal army by deser¬ 
tion to the Ran a and for plotting to replace the 
Sultan by Ghiyasuddin, the punishment would have 
bwn well-merited. The Sultan apparently forgave 
him and offered him the government of Chanderi, 
But when theShaikhzadas became dLsaffected towards 
rum he made use of them to have him murdered. 
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TJus added to the dLsoontent against the Si>ltan and 
he was looked upon as mean and faithless. 

Mian Bhua; 

Another notable instance is that of Mian Bhua. 
He was the popular wazir of Sikandar. But he bad 
l^rown too old and his eyesight had got impaired. 
Besides he did not show due regard to the wishes of 
the Sultan and even flouted his or den. If Ibrahim 
had been wise and tactful he would have retired him 
on grounds of old age. But he dumbsed him, 
threw Jiim into prison and appointed his son to 
take his place. This was utter folly. The old man 
succumbed to the rigours ofjail life and the rumour 
went round that he too had been murdered. 

Revolt of Tslasi Kuan: 

The nobles retaliated by rebellion. Islam Khan 
son of Azam Humayun Sarwani led a revolt on 
hearing of his father’s imprisonment. He seized the 
the treasure of Kara Mantkpur and when the Sultan 
sent Ahmed Khan against him, he defeated him. 
The Sultan now started raising a larger army. Just 
then he learnt that Azam Humayun Lodi, Sayeed 
Khan Lodi and a few other nobles had joined Islam 
Khan. He sent an army with 12 leaders of the new 
party of younger men but they were unable to 
accomplish much. This iniuriated the Sultan who 
sent a fatman forbiddmg them to return to court 
without suppressing the revolt and subjugating the 
disaffected districts. At the same time, He orfered 
Ghazi Khan Nuhani, Darya Khan Nuhani and 
Shaikhzada Farmuli to proceed from the east 
against the rebels. This attack on two fronts, broke 
the power of the rebels who were routed. Is! am 
K-han was killed and a number of nobira includmg 
Sayoed Khan were captured. Sultan lavished praises 
and presents on all the victorious nobles. 
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Rebellion in the East: 

Tlih rebellion exposed die military weakness of 
die Sukan. It also added to the vanity of the nobles 
in the cast, Tlicy began to boast that the defeat of 
Islam Khan was entirely due to their efforts. Then 
came the ncM.'s of successive deaths of A^am 
Humayun Sarwani, Mian Bhua and Mian Husain 
FarmuU, This made many older nobles anxious 
about their own security and they became critical 
of the policy of the Sultan. The Sultan now started 
wholesale arrests of all su^ects and tortured some 
of them to death, Daiya fUian felt tliat he might 
he the next vie dm. He, therefore, decided to declare 
his independence. Soon after this he died and was 
succeeded by his son Bahadur Klian who assumed 
the style of Muhammad Shah and introduced his 
name in the Khutba and the Sikka. The Sultan 
ordered Nasir Khan Nuhani to march against him 
but he went over to the enemy. Muhammad Shah 
now took the offensive against the Sultan, He was 
joined by all the Afghans in the eastern districts and 
his authority was acknowledged as far west as 
Sambhal. 

Revolt of DAuLArKHANr 

In this condngcncy, the Sultan summoned Daulat 
Klian Lodi from the Punjab. But Daulat Khan 
sent word through his son Dilawar Khan that he 
was unwell and as soon as he recovered he would 
come^to court with royal dues. This greatly displeased 
the Sultan, Dilawar was taken round the prison 
and was told that if Daulat Khan did not answer 
the summons soon, he would suffer a like fate, 
Dilawar Khan was horrified at the sight of important 
nobles being executed, encased in masonry, or under¬ 
going tortures. He fled the court at the first oppor- 
^nity. On hearing of this, Daulat Khan invited 
Babar, the ruler ot Kabul to invade India and put 
an end to ihc tyrannical rule of Ibrahim. Just then 
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In consultation with other nobles be invited Alam 
Khan, the son of Bahlul, to the Punjab and proclaim¬ 
ed him king under the style of Alauddin, He tew 
was advised to proceed to Kabul to secure Babar s 
assistance. This happened in 1522-23 A, D, 

Early life of Babar: 

Zahiruddin Muhammad Babar, the ntler of Kabul 
and Qandahar was one of the greateit men of 
medieval Asia. He was bom in 1483 and his father 
Umar Shaikh Mirxa was the ruler of Farghana. 
Babar’s father was a Timurtd prince while his mother 
was a descendant of Changez Khan, From liis 
ver^' boyhood, Babar was very brave, ^ fearl^, 
courageous, self-reliant and ambitious. His father 
died when Babar was a mere lad of eleven and from 
1494 to 1504 A, D- he had to suffer a lot of opposi¬ 
tion From the side of his maternal and paternal 
uncles and his own brothers. He had also to 
the famous Uzbeg leader Shaibani Khati. Even 
then, he never lost his nerve and besides maintaining 
his hold over Farghana twice occupied Samarqand 
as well and seated himself on the throne of his g^at 
ancestor, Amir Timur. But destiny was driving mm 
towards India. That is why despite his best efforts 
during 1502-1504 A. D. tliere appeared no prospect 
for him in Central .Asia. Just then he learnt of the 
unpopularity of the Arghuns in Kabul. He procee 
cd to Kabul and captured it in October 1504. From 
1504 to 1512, his attention was still riveted cruelly 
on Sainarqand but at the end of he was con¬ 
vinced that it was beyond his power to estabmh a 
permanent hold on Samarqand. He therefore bent 
^11 his energies to the task of consolidating an 
extending lus power in Afghanistan. 

BabaR's campaigns in India: 

Being close to the frontiers of India, he was occa¬ 
sionally attracted towards this land also. ^ He kn^ 
that Timhr had at one time established his authority 
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over the Punjab, He records in his autobiography 
“From the year 910 Hijra (1504 A, D.) when 1 
obtained the principality of Kabul, upto the date of 
the events f now record, I had never ceased to think 
of the conquest of Hindustan, But I had never 
fwnd a suitable opporwnity for undertaking it, 
hindered as I was, sometimes by the apprehensions 
of the Begs, sometimes by disagreement between my 
brothers and myself. Finally alt these obstacles 
were happily removed. Great and small, Begs and 
Gaj^tains, no one dared say a word against the 
project. 


^‘So in 925 Hijra (1519 A. D.) I left at the head 
of an army and made a start by taking Baiaur. 
From this time to 932 Hijra (1526 A. D.) I w^ 
always actively concerned in the affaire of Hindustan. 
I went therein person, at the head of an army five 
times m the course of seven or eight yeare.” 

tation from Daulat Khan or Alam Khan he would 
have attempted the conquest of India. The then 
political condition of India only made his task a 

iiiiic easier. 


occupiedBajaur andBhira and as he 
regarded these regions as hut own he issued a strict 
order to the soldiers to desist from loot or plunder, 
^t then he sent M^la Murehid to Ibrahim with 

establwhed Ills rule 
o cr the Punjab, it was desirable that the Lodi 

^ promts^ not to interfere witli the rest 
of his fl^umons, Daulat Khan did not allow him 
to proceed beyond Lahore and he was ohbged to 
retorn to Babar. He therefore decided to wK? 

his posidon in the meantime 

^t^Sie Arln"" India. He 

S^red Qandahar and thus 

securca great accession of strength. Having secured 
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the services of Ustad Ali Quli and Mustafa Rumi 
he improved his artillery also so that it began to vie 
v^ith that of Persia and Turkey. His great enemy, 
Shaihani Khan had already been killed in the battle 
ofMcrv and the Safawidcs of Persia had all along 
been rriciidly to Babar. He could tlierefore rest 
assured about tlie security of Kabul and Qandahar. 

Just then came DilawarKhan and Alam Khan 
to invite him to invade India. He secured a de¬ 
tailed information from them about the dissensions 
among the Afghans. Connung of Alam Khan gave 
him the pretext for posing as a deliverer of India 
from the rule of a tyrant and from this prospective 
SuUan, he could easily secure the offer of the 
Punjab as a reward for his services. Submission 
of Daulat Klian would ensure occupation of the 
Punjab wihout any serious difEcully. But the star 
of Babar was more favourable still. He also received 
an offer from the ruler of Meu'ar, Rana Sangram 
Singh to attack the Lodi empire from the cast and 
thus divide its forces. Rana Sanga wanted to annex 
the eastern half of the Lodi dominions with Babaris 
assistance. Bahai', thus got tiie impression that it 
would not be difficult to defeat Ibrahim Lodi. He 
led an attack on the Punjab in 1524, But the army 
of Ibrahim had occupied Lahore before his arrivd. 
Babar defeated the Afghans and occupied Lahore 
and Dipalpur and when Daulat Khan came to meet 
him he assigned to liim the districts of Jalandhar and 
Sultanpur. Daulat Khan bad hoped to be restored 
at Lahore, When this was not done, he got migh¬ 
tily offended and formed a plan to waylay and 
murder Babar. But his own son Dilawar Khan 
hirncd approv'cr so that Daulat Khan was tlurown 
mto prison. Just then Babar had to return to 
Kabul for the defence of Balkh. He^ therefore, 
retired to Kabul leaiing his agents in different parts 
of the Punjab. ^ 
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The situ alien suddenly changed on his return. 
Ibrsdiira sen t an army For the reconquest of the 
Punjab. Daulat Khan won over some of them to 
his side and with their assistance tried to occupy 
the whole of the Punjab. Alam Khan hist fled to 
Kabul and on returning from there joined hands 
with Ghazi Khan, the son of Daulat Khan to march 
upon Delhi. But he was defeated and his followers 
scattered. 

When Babar got this report, he hurriedly raised an 
army for a fresh invasion of the Punjab. He started 
from Kabul in November 1525 and waiting fora 
while for the contingents of Ghazni and Badakhshan 
to arrive, he entered the Punjab in December *525- 
He defeated Daulat Khati and occupied the fort of 
Malot. He then pressed on Ghazi Khan who fled 
and ultimately joined Ibrahim. Haidug consolida^ 
ted his position in the Punjab, Babar next proceeded 
towards Delhi. Ibrahim was also coming at the 
head of his army to give him battle. He had made 
a treaty with Sultan Muhammad Shah who had 
piomis^ to help turn against Babar. But he did 
not honour hb word. In the skirmbhes that took 
place, the advantage lay with Babar. Thb induced 
a number of Afghans like Biban Jalwani to desert to 
him. 

The battle op Panipat : 

On reaching Panipat, Babar otganbed the 
defence of his troops. Hb right dank was covered 
by the town of Panipat while die left was protected 
by a ditch filled with trees. In front he placed 
seven hundred carts strung together according to a 
definite scheme. Between every two carts there 
were 6 or 7 mantlets behind each of which a mat- 
chlockman or archer could stand in safety and yet 
rain death on the enemy. After a unit of cartSt 
sufficient gap was left for 100 to 200 horsemen to 
ride forth. Thb protective line extended from flank 
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to flank and covered the entire front of Babar's army. 
Gunners and matchlockmcn were posted behind the 
carts white the cavalry troopers were divided into 
the van, right, left, and centre, the right tutughma 
and the left tulughma and the reserve, ^bar wanted 
Ibrahim to start the offensive. The latter knew 
nothing about the defensive arrangements of the 
enemy. He, therefore, launched an offensive. But 
the line of his troops was so e?ttcndcd that there 
was no room for all of tlicm to participate in the 
attack. Tliis caused the initial confusion* When 
tlicy came witliin range tJiey were hailed with a 
volley of guns and matchlocks and a shower of 
arrows. The presence of chained carls checked 
tlieir advance and they hesitated what to do while 
the pressure from behind was continuous. This 
broke their ranks. The Afghans began to get 
huddled together. The gunners and archers of Babar 
continued doing havoc in their ranb while the 
flanking parties on the right and the left turned 
their flanks and surrounded them on all sides. 
Superior generalship of Babar enabled his raooo 
troops to score a complete victory over an army of 
one lakh Afghans and the Sultan died fighting on 
die field of battle. About 20,000 Afghans !wt 
their lives while the rest escaped and fled. Ibrahim 
died on April 20, 1526. Babar’s troops occupied 
both Delhi and Agra and a new dynasty was 
founded. 

Causes of the defeat of Ibrahim : 

The empire which Bahlul and Sikandar had 
reared up with such labour was rolled up by a 
single attack of Babar. Titis was the outcome of 
Ibrahim’s defeat. What were its causes ? The tactics 
of Babar were utterly unknowm to Indians and they 
possessed no arm which could be a match for Babai^s 
artillery. The archers of Babar and specially the 
Tulughtna charges by them also contribute to 
Babar^s success, The soldiers of Ibrahim were not 
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satisfied with him. Afghans were a house divided 
among themselves and Ibrahim was no able general. 
If his spies had been efficient, he should have sur¬ 
rounded the camp of Babar and cut off supplies 
instead of making a frontal attack on him. But 
Ibraiiim was utterly Innocent of even the existence 
of sorne defensive arrangement. He was equally bad 
as a diplomat, Even in a Crisis, he could not rope in 
the support of Daulat Khan, Muhammad Shah or 
Rana Sanga so that Babar found praciically no 
difficulty in occupying the Punjab. Fortunately 
for Babar, his central Asian neighbours caused him 
no distraction so that he could confidently pursue 
his plans in India, 

Character of Ibrahim ; 

Ibrahim was the last ruler of the Lodi dynasty. 
It is not that he had only faults. He had attractive 
features, loved music, patronised learning and was 
generous to the poor and the needy. He was not 
lacking in courage, valour or intelligence either. 
He had tenacity of purpose and he was indefatigable 
in the pursuit of his plans. But he had certain 
defects which encompassed tlie ruin of the dynasty. 
He was proud, stubborn and uncharitable and never 
foigave anyone if once ofTended. He was determim^ 
to strengthen the central government but he did not 
pay due heed to the sentiments of the Afghan 
nobility. His nobles also were at fault, but Ibrahim 
lacked the ability to convert foes into friends or to 
change or slow down the policy that was causing 
discontent. Consequently when once disaffection 
started it went on mounting up and within nine 
years he succeeded in making almost everybody his 
enemy. The coming of Babar added to his difficul¬ 
ties. But even before the coming of Babar his 
policy had led to the loss of Chanderi to the Rana 
who was planning to occupy even Bayana and 
A^a. An independent kingdom had been founded in 
Bihar while the nobles of the Punjab were eager to 
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fly into the arms of an invader. Ibrahim did not 
maintain efhcient spies to keep a watch over the 
nobility nor was his army properly trained. He 
could therefore neither control them nor in the 
event of opposition could he suppress their reb^ons. 
When he was in this dangerous predicament, Babar 
attacked him. Consequently he failed to defend the 
kingdom. If the Afglmn nobles had been a little 
less selfish and vain or if the Sultan had been a little 
more tactful and generous, occupation of India by 
Bahar would not have beem so easy. The fault of 
the Sultan and the nobility combined to shake the 
empire to its foundations and made the task of the 
invader easy. This led to the sudden collapse of the 
6rst Afghan Empire In India. 
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Chaptj-ir XIV 

RAJPUT POLITY 


Bases of Sovereignty : 

During the post-HarsUan pexiod, when Rajput 
ascendancy became almost universal in India, tlie 
usual form of government throughout the country 
was feudal monarchy. But in consonance with 
ancient Indian traditions, the basis of sovereignty 
was e.ssentially moral and spiritual. The masses 
as well as tlic authors of treatises on polity regar- 
diid the ruler as a partial incarnation of Vishnu 
and they were definitely of the opinion tliat the 
coronation ceremonies imparted divinity to lus 
liliman personality. The naturai duty of a ruler 
is to rule in the interests of the people witile the 
duty of the people is to be loyal and faithful to 
him. Thus the basis of sovtn'cignty is a sort of 
contract between the king and the people, _ It is 
the representatives of the people who by anointing 
the king through various ceremonies confer sove¬ 
reignty on him. But usually it was the eldest son 
of the last ruler who alone was selected for succes¬ 
sion to the throne. This suggests that although 
sovereignty was essentially based on heredity and 
primogeniture, acquiescence of the people and 
religious ceremonies associated with coronation 
imparted to hereditary succession a moral and 
spiritual character. 

Aims of the GoVEKNutNT: 

The aim of the government was not confined 
merely lo promotion of peace and prosperity. 
According to the Hindu ideals, it was tlie duty of 
the king to preserve the Varnashram DharmOi to 
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f iromote public morality and to abstain from mter« 
crence in the spiritual progress of the individual. 
At the same time, he must suppress all internal and 
external enemies of the state in order to ensure 
peace and security so that the people might live a 
life of joy and contentment. The Rajput ideal of 
the ChakrajjaTtin was theoretically intended to esta^ 
blish an alb India empire which should altogether 
banish from the land mternal wars and jealousies. 
But in practice, it was responsible for whipping up 
internecine wars to such an extent that mutual 
warfare became a necessary concontitant of Rajput 
government. It was mainly due to the fact that 
Rajput rulers neither uprooted the dynasty of the 
defeated ruler nor interfered in his internal adminis¬ 
tration. Consequently, within the empire of the 
so-callcd Chakravariin there always existed a number 
of discontented ruling houses who tried to throw off 
his yoke ^ soon as opportunity offered itsdf. Nor¬ 
mal relationship between neighbouring rulers was 
ofwar of each against ail because they all aspired 
to convert their neighbours into tributary chiefs. 

Nature of Government ; 

Thus feudalism became an essential feature of 
Rajput moi^rchy. The Rajputs are often described 
as autocratic despots. But their autocracy was 
conGned within definite limits and a ruler could 
even be dqxjsed in special circumstances. Being 
under an obligation to ^ rule according to the holy 
Shdstriis and the SinritiSf he could not enact or 
amend la^ at will. Each state had a council of 
ministers in which the crown prince and the chief 
consort of the nder had a place tx^ffida. In 
certain cases, ministers were selected on a hereditary 
basB from selected families only which added to 
their importance so much that the king could not 
light-heartedly reject their advice. Besides, (here 
w'cre numerous feudal barons quite a number of 
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w’nm hii ties of kitiihip wrlth. the ruling family. 
Iti the local and the central government, the barons 
h\d special privilege^ and pjwcrs which no ruler 
could safely disregard. Tnat also circumscribed the 
autocracy of the sovereign. Then there were village 
panchyfitls and in certain areas, specially in the 
south, there were representative institutions also at 
the district level. These democratic institiudons fur- 
ih. r curbed the despotism of the ruler. A ruler 
suffering from a disease incapacitating him for 
presiding over the government or leading the army 
to war, or one who was tyrannical and oppressive 
or who had suffered successive defeats at the hands 
of the enemy, could be legally deposed. The Rajput 
king was thus a hereditary leader of a feudal com¬ 
munity who could rise to the peaks of divinity or 
sink to the disgrace of deposition. Consequently, 
during this period Only those persons could continue 
as rulers who combined bodily health and physical 
vigour with military efficiency and capacity for 
leadership and whose private and public conduct 
even if not ideal was untarnished with low and 
vulgar vices. 

The Law of Succession * 

Rajputs had a definite law of succession. A king 
was usually succeeded by his eldest son for they 
followed the principle of primogeniture. If he 
acquired maj ority in the life-time of his father, 
he was formally declared Crown-Prince or heir- 
apparent to the throne and was called Tumrajs. 
By virtue of this office, he was also given a place in 
the council of ministers and thus secured opportuni¬ 
ties for acquiring first-hand experience of business of 
government. As heir-appareut he had certain 
special privileges and during the absence or illness 
of the sovereign, he conducted the administration 
either alone or m collaborarion with the chief con¬ 
sort, called the Palta’makishi. From his very child- 
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hood, duearranj^ements were made for hut education 
and training. The curriculum for a prince usually 
comprised literature, history, Dharma-SkastTa^ Ethics 
and Politics. He was also expected to acquire 
proficiency in the use of arms, riding, racior, hunting 
and wrestling. He was assigned a jagir for his 
maintenance from his infancy and as he grew up to 
adolescence he was allowed an increasing share in 
the management of his and thus developing 

initiative and leadership. The Crown-Prince was 
tlius carefully trained for his high destiny. But 
sometimes it so happened that llie ruling monarch, 
either under the influence of a favourite wife or 
because of extraordinary merits of a younger prince, 
nominated a prince other than the eldest one as 
his heir-apparent. insucheircumstancesdissensions 
sometimes arose among the barons and a civil w’ar 
was initiated by tlie supporters of tlie eldest son. 
Sometimes, a prince forcibly seized the throne by 
parricide dtlicr under tlie influence of personal 
ambition or because of dissatisfaction against his 
father's conduct. But such instances were few and 
far between. ^ If a king died without an licir of his 
body, the kingdom passed, according to family 
tradition, to the head of the baronial house, next 
of kin to the ruling dynasty. Consequently, there 
was little scope for dbputcd succession in Rajput 
Polity. 

Duties of the Sovereign : 

Although the powers of the king were limited in 
Uieot^, they were quite comprehensive in practice. 
He himself observed the injunctions of the Dharma- 
!ihastTas and secured obedience to them by the 
people but he did not f.irce them to accept any 
particular religion. In this regard, he showed due 
considcrauon for the SmrUls or Codes of Law and 
their inteipretarion by his court-pundits. He had the 
power to issue necessary regulations and subsidiary 
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rult!S in consonance with these nodes. In the 
absence of any Icgislati'K e body, the king was the 
chief rqiository of the legislative power of the 
state. He alone could act as the supreme Icgisl a'or. 
In relation to the feudal barons, he conferr^ upon 
them jagiTS and made additions and alterations to 
their fiefs. Their rights and privileges acquired a 
legal status only his sanction and recognition. 
He appointed ministers in his dtscretioii and they 
held cfficc during his pleasure. He convened their 
meetings when necessary and sought their advice 
but he was free to accept or reject it although in 
practiie he did not generally^ disregard it. The 
highest civil and military appointments w'Crc made 
by him and he w as responsible for their controt, 
transfer, promotion or piinislmient. In certain cases 
local cificers were appointed on a hereditary basis 
but ihcii title was formalised by royal sanction. Tiic 
king was regarded as the master of the entire land 
in the state and as such he was entitled to grant 
at will. But custom of the constitution greatly 
circumscribed this prerogative for most of the 
nobles were related to the royal family and theyerfiVr 
once assigned to them usually descended fo their 
heirs without any substantial change. The king 
could interfere only in exceptional circumstances for 
otheiwise he might have to face concerted opposi¬ 
tion by the n^ility as a whole The king was 
responsible for maintaining law and order in the 
state and guaranteeing peace and security of the 
realm. To this end he maintained police and 
armed forces but his nobles w*crc generally allowed a 
free hand within their jsgtrs. He established law"- 
courts for bringing law*breakers to book and- him¬ 
self acted as the highest Court of appeal. He laid 
dow'n the taxes and spent the revenue according to 
his pleasure. The revenue of the state was often 
r^arded as personal income of the ruler and a targe 
portion of it was spent on the royal household and 
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the court. Most of the rulers patronised ai'ts and 
letters and made grants of money for their encourage¬ 
ment and enric^ent. Education, agriculture, 
meani of communication, trade and industry, public 
health and hygiene also received some attention but 
the ruiers did not pay much heed to them nor was 
there any well-considered policy for their promotion 
and encouragement. 

Foreign policy of the state was also controlled 
by tlic king but it was not developed scientifically. 
Instead, the ruler tried to become s^ChahaBariin by 
waging successful wars of aggression against his 
neighbours. Rajput diplomacy was confined mainly 
to organising matrimonial alliances and making war 
and peace. Interference with the free movement 
of artists, literateurs, traders etc., was contrary to 
Rajput ideals. Consequently, they kept moving 
about from one state to another and received pro¬ 
tection and patronage everywhere. It was contrary 
to rules of chi'.^airy to oppress women, children or 
cultivators during war. It was the duty of the king 
to secure observance of these rules of chivalry, it 
was also a special privilege of the king to recruit 
and maintain the army and to lead it on the field of 
battle, 


Council op Ministers : 

11 IS impossible for any single individual to attend 
to such muli^anous duties unaided by anybody, A 
council of mij^tcrs was thus a sine qua nan of Rajput 
monarchy. The tides of ministers vary from state 
to state but there are certain offices wliich are 
common in all the iists. Compmitibn of the council 
^ here stated IS based on a comparison and colla- 
Con of lists of minister in different states. The 

held a place of 

T)h} ^ Council. Nejtc in precedence 

Minister who was called 
Makamaijya or Ma/tamajiinn. Makasajuifthigra/iiJca held 
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i[ic foreign portfolio* Finance and Royal stores 
were in charge of ifWtfagarftt while the d^artment 
of Revenue was held by Mokakskapatalika. The 
head of the army was called MQhasenapati^ Maha~ 
baladhyaksha or M<ihahalaihikTit&. Besides these, the 
Royal Physician, the Astronomer and the Chief 
Priest were also represented on the Council. In 
certain states, the Poet Laureate, Chamberlain, 
Mahapratikar^ and Lord Privy Seal were also included 
among the Council of ministers. The head of the 
judiciary finds no mention among these lists. But 
Pt. G. S. Ojha says that he was called Vin&yastbU 
tisthapak. Some of these, such as the Chief Priest, 
the Astronomer and the Vmayastkitisthapak were 
generally recruited from among the Brahmins while 
the rest of the posts were monopolised by Rajput 
barons. Vatshyas and Shudras generally had no 
place there. The Couticil of ministers In its collec¬ 
tive capacity advised the king and tried to keep the 
state orderly and efficient by persuading the ruler to 
follow a righteous policy while in their individual 
capacity they controlled and organised the working 
of departments entrusted to them. 

Besides the king and his ministers there were a 
number of other people who also formed a part of 
the central structure of the state. These included 
officers in charge of the Royal Palace and Court 
ceremonials, heads ofminor departments and a large 
number of clerks and subordinate staff. But we d^o 
not possess any detailed or authentic account of their 
organisation and working. 

Local Administration : 

The whole kingdom was divided into a number 
of districts or regions. The central region was under 
the direct command cf the monarch. The king 
himself looked after its administration. The next 
Werunitof gevemment below the centte was 
called Bhvktii Mandal or Rmhtra. Their officers 
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wcregcijcrally callfd Rajsthaniya (i. e,, Vict'roys). 
In the Deccan where ihc province or the district 
W'iis callfd Rashtra, ihe officer in charge wa.^ called 
Rashtrspaii. The next lower unit was raih d Vhhitya 
and its officers was called Vuhayapad. The 
unit ofgoverT-ment was die village winch had a 
village Pumhayat and a headman wlio was called 
GrampaU, Patiakiia or Grarnkuta. The headman 
received no salary but he was ihe most influential 
person in the village and his post commanded great 
respect among the village folk from whom lie exac¬ 
ted tolls and forced labour. Municipal adminir- 
tr at ion of the towns was also modelled on village 
government. ® 

Feu DA I, System : 


Rest of the kingdom was divided among ihe 
barons of the state who W'ere responsible for the 
interna! administration of their chatges Their 
govemm^t generally Mowed the pattern derailed 
above. Tmc feudal barons have a most important 
place m Rajput Polity. Most of them were blood- 
relattons of die king although a few had no such 
connection. When an independent king was defea¬ 
ted and was forced to become tributarv, he too 
became a sort of a baronial prince. Notable exiles 
or ernigrants from other states were also assigned a 
Jtfgir for their maintenance when they were granted 
um ly the king and they too became his barons, 
i hus every nobleman was not necessarily connected 
wi h the royal family by ties of kinship or mat- 
nmony, 


They were responsible for maintaining law and 
order withm ihe>|(V assigned to them. Their title 
to thwejogirr was m practice hereditary and they 

‘ r ^ 

desertion or undue 
deposition by the king 
ho generally assigned the confiscated jagir to some 
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other nicmbrr qf the same house. lu cxcepiiona) 
circumstancesi Uc could grant it to others or resume 
it himself. Thus the jagirs were not an absolute 
fixity and some variation in their area and owner' 
sliipdid occasionally take place. But normally} the 
barons could not be transferred rrom oiicjff^iV to 
another. 

In return for the jagir^ the baronial lord had a 
number of obligations. He acknowledged the king 
as his suzerain and liege lord, paid liim a fixed 
annual tribute} offered presents to him on ceremonial 
occasions, attended the court and led a fixed quota 
of troops to w ar when demanded by the king. They 
could not assume titles savouring of independence 
and could neither mint coins nor make w ar and 
peace w'ith independent chiefs without auihoiisaiion 
by the suzerain. They thus acted under the super¬ 
vision and control of the king. But as a body, they 
coiild exert pressure on him. They regarded them¬ 
selves as the custodians of traditional dignity of the 
ruling family and could go therefore even to the 
length of deposing a monarch who was tyrannical, 
depraved or unfit to nile. The nobles exercised a 
check on the king in another direction also. Tlie 
king usually had a small body of personal letainers 
and largely depended on troops supplied by the 
nobility. This too curbed the autocracy of the king. 
In the atmosphere that then prevailed it w'as not 
possible for the nobles to remain strictly loyal for 
long. They too had Rajput blood coursing m their 
veins, their ancestors might ha\'conce been indepen¬ 
dent chiefs and fighting for one*s independence was 
no diS'honouruble undertaking. Death on the 
battlefield was highly prized. The nobles also thus 
contributed to lack of stability and emergei cc of 
new states on the ruins of old ones was a rccurfing 
feature. 
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MtHTARv Organisation : 

Tight to death was the most cherished ambition of 
e^h Rajput. Consequently proficienq? in the use 
ot arms and military tactics of the day should have 
b^n their usual accomplishment But this did not 
alwavs happen. A R^’put soldier was generally 
welhbuilt and p^^sessed skill in wrcstiin| mart^ 
manship and nding. War being a happy tourna¬ 
ment, they h^ad devised such rules of chivalry as 
might give ihc fullest scope to exhibition of per¬ 
sonal valour and courage. Making a fair fiJht 
granting a ready quarter to those who asked for it’ 
f'^treating enemy, and embracing 
death m defence one s honour were thus regarded 
id^l merits of a Rajput warrior. That h why rhev 
failed to attend to m^cacies of military strateej 
tacGcs of war. Their generals knew only^a 
hackneyed strategy and therefore could not iJ-ad 
dieir foliowers to safety, in the hour of crisis. 
Their Jicge-engmcs were of a crude type and they 
did not poss^ the patience to press a vigorous 
siege for montlw together. Their aVmy consisted of 
infantry, cavalry and war-elephants. But the 
cayaliy was neither numerous nor were the 
majony of horses of a hne breed, fn addition to 
t^e defects, the army had no sense of patriotism. 
The solders were of a mcrcenury character who 
were willing to fight under any good paymaster 

These merccnan« could never have th?t grit 
peneijrence which is the haul mark of a propSv 
trained standing army. Contingents of trooSs £:bj 
suppli^ bj; various feudal lords, the ha§ 
little cohesion or sense of unity. Military Zrvir^ 

^ufn'dri^ C v" 

^ueniiy as U V, Vaidya says ninety per cent of 
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war vfus confined among Indians, ihc above ten¬ 
dency helped to limit tlic tlicatrc of war and wars 
among neighbouring states did not lead to much 
blcxxbhed. But when foreign invaders came here 
this very tendency facilitated easy establishment of 
the auihorily of the Turk, Afghan, Mughal, or the 
Britisher. 

Royal Taxes: 

In ancient times, taxes were generally light so 
that the economic condition of the people was good. 
But during the rule of the Rajputs, expenditure 
over the royal household and the court tended to 
increase while the military budget continued to be 
inflated because of ceaseless fighting. Naturally 
therefore the burden on the taxpayer became 
heavier. Some scholars have expressed the opinion 
that the tax<s were very oppressive. But others 
hold a contrary opinion and assert that though 
taxes had become heavier but they did not preclude 
the possibility of a happy life on the part of the 
people. The traditional rate of land-tax was i/6 
of the produce. Customs and excise was ad 
valorem. Besides these there were certain other 
taxes too but they were probably of a regional or 
sectional character. Some taxes like the Tmuskka 
dattda were earmarked for a special purpose. 

Corrency : 

Taxes could be paid both in cash and kind. The 
Rajputs had minted a number of gold, silver, and 
copper coins. Dinar was a gold coin while Kar- 
shapana and Kdpardika were cither copper or bronze. 
Dram and tanka were the silver coins. Rajput 
issues were not good specimens of art and clipping 
was easily possible so that the coins in vogue were 
often very crude and odd. 

Law A^D Justice: 

Provision for justice has been laid down as one 
of the principal duties of the state in India. But 
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the Rajputs did noi pay adequate attention to it. 
There is no dehuite evidence even of ihe fact whe¬ 
ther there was any supreme judge of the realm 
other than the ruling sovereign. In the B/iuktis ur 
Almdab there was a Dandomyak who seems to have 
been in charge of justice, police and prisons simul¬ 
taneously, There is no mention of any other officer 
who might have been exclusively or pnncipally in 
charge of justice. It seems that most of the disputes 
were settled by arbiiraticn through the caste and 
village Panchayafs. Sometimes cases were referred 
to Dandamyak or the Raja, But probably no 
records were maintained. Consequently cases had 
to be heard de nOEO even in appeal. For appre¬ 
hending criminals there was sp^ial provision for 
police. Criminal cases were generaUy tried with the 
help of jury. Ord^ls were also used as aids to 
determination of crime. Punishments ranged from 
fines and Imprisonment to mutilation, torture and 
death. Administration of prisons w-as not satis¬ 
factory and they were more like dungeons than 
normal prison Iiouses. 

An ktimate of Rajput Govi-rnment; 

Rajput government was an amalgam of mili¬ 
tarism, feudali.<m and divine right monarchy. Chief 
aim of the rulers was acquisition of military glory 
rather ffian promotion of public weal. The rulers 
respect but not affection or grati¬ 
tude. Civil and military appointments generally 
went to the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. This 
made the r^t of the people apathetic towards 
^htica] affairs and they^ engrossed themselves in 
duties appropriate to their status in the Vamashram 
system. Many a Rajput ruler distinguished bim- 
sclf as a hterateur, author or artist, and was noted 
lor a lile of piety and exemplary conduct. But the 
majonty consisted of those who plunged themselves 
into sensual pleasures during intervals of war, used 
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intoxicants, and squandered away the revenues of 
the state to satisfy ihcir whims and fancies wJiilc 
public welfare went by default. By abstaining from 
interference in local administration, they helped to 
develop among the local population initiative 
efficiency and self reliance. It is because of this 
that the Indian community has been able to safe* 
guard its ancient culture and no foreign, invader 
has ever succeeded in conquering the soul of the 
people. The Rqputs aided the grow th of art and 
literature, trade and industiy and in matters relf 
gious, they followed a policy of toleration ivhich 
afforded an opportunity to everybody to engage in 
spiritual pursuits suited to one’s intelligence and 
inclination. This checkt^d undue ernbitterment 
of social relations. Professor Habib, M ihamoiad 
Aziz Ahmad and Qiireslii have exaggerated the 
faults of Rajput political sptem and have made it 
appear as if the fndian people were anxiotisly wait¬ 
ing for the arrival of foreign invaders, looking upon 
them as their redeemers, and gratefully accepted 
their yoke on their arrival. But a perusal of the 
history of iilh to i^tb centuries even as preserved 
in Persian sourers shows that their view is entirely 
mistaken and contrary to facts. As in other lands 
and communities, some sdr-seeking individuals 
certainly co-operated witli the foreigners but the 
people in general never rated them highly. Cul¬ 
turally inferior, they were hated as sm cless 
fanatics whom they hoped to drive out sooi^cr or 
later. A Feeling of good-will and amity bcPveen 
the conqueror and the conquered was very slow in 
coming and even when It did was mostly superJicial 
and formal. Most of the people din not attach 
much importance to political changes and they 
were willing to pay the taxes to any de facift ruler. 
For the rest, they depended on themselves. If the 
newcomers had not indulged in religious persecution, 
they might have secured greater co-operation of 
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people. But in that case the number 
Id not have increased so much. 


of Muslims 


Fartker Readings 
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a, G. S. Ojha—'Rajputana ka Idhas (Hindi). 

3. G. S. OJha—Madhyakatin Bharat ki Sams- 
kriti (Hindi). 
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TURKO-AFGHAN POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Nature of Turkish Government: 

The Turks had no practical knovhkdge of In¬ 
dian political insiitutions before the^' came and 
settled down here. Even after their coming to 
India tlicy had to be busy waging a ceaseless war 
because Rajput rulers and nobles allowed them no 
peace while th« Hindu chiefs within the Turkuh 
sphere of influence w'ithheld taxes as long as 
superior military force w'as not applied. It was 
impossible in these circumstances to undertake full 
resposibility for government and to mould it accord¬ 
ing to their ideals. India was a huge land and 
even in its decadence its cultui al content was too 
high and virile for the Turks to suppress or to assi¬ 
milate it. The leaders of Indian society regarded 
themselves as Aryans i.e,, a race superior to any in 
the world wliile the customs and manners of the 
Turks appeared to them so contemptible, low and 
vulgar that they called them ‘mlechchlia’ or the 
unclean. Consequently, the only course open to 
the Tuiks was to win over some local people to 
their side, recognise escisting practices as valid at 
least for the time being, retain most of the civil 
servants in office and establish their direct personal 
government only at the central and the provincial 
levels by occupying and strongly garrisoning im¬ 
portant forts and towns. The result was that the 
government established by the Turks tvas a com¬ 
promise between Islamic political ideals and insti¬ 
tutions on the one hand and the exisling Rajput 
system of government on the other. Consequently, 
many elements of the Rajput political system with 
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or without changes became a part and parcel of 
the Turkish administration in India. 

Muslim Political Ioeals: 

Muslim polity like its Indian counterpart has a 
theological basis. Muslims believe that the Qtiran 
contains divine injunctions which arc true for alt 
climes and all times. Islamic society and govern¬ 
ment has been or at least should have been organis¬ 
ed on the basis of these very' injunctions. As time 
passed, Quranic injunctions were found to be in¬ 
adequate to meet all tlie complexities of life and 
government. The orthodox then fell upon the 
sayings and doings of Muhammad, the last prophet 
of Allah as a supplement to Quran. These arc 
collectively called the Hadts. Learned theologians 
of the day called die vltmo —have given various 
rulings on the basis of the Quran and the Hadh to 
meet different situations and prublcms. These have 
also acquired the force of law. Then there have 
been great legists sucli as Abu Hanifa, Shafi, Malik, 
Hanbal, Abu YusufJ Marwardi, Imam Ghizali etc., 
who have won great renown as scholars and thinkers. 
They have exprcsserl their views on political prob¬ 
lems oil the basis of their deep and elaborate study 
of the Shariatj Muslim theology and jurisprudence. 
It is only by combining these varinus sources that 
an authoritative account of the Muslim political 
ideals and ideas can be furnished. 

According to the Qiiran the real master aod 
sovereign of the whole universe is Allah, It is 
therefore incumbent on all to obey Allah. He has 
sent to all lands throujgh the ages his prophets for 
the ti*ansiTiissioa of his nic$sagc. Among them 
Muhammad is the last. The behest of Allah is 
“Obey me. obey the Prophet and all tliose that arc 
in .'luthority among yon.” In Islam the obligation 
xj j has been so highly rated that the 

Muslim jurists have gone to die laigth of saying 
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that ev-en a heterodox government if strong and 
just ia preferable to an ortbodox goverjiment which 
is incapable of ensuring law and order. While it is 
the duty of tlie governed to obey it is equally the 
duly of the rulers to discharge their functions effi¬ 
ciently, li is true that to obey the Prophet is to 
obey Allali but it is obligatory for the Prophet to 
obey Allah. After the death of Muhammad, gov¬ 
ernment passed into the hands of the Caliphs. For 
them also it was obligatory to govern in accordance 
with the Holy Law and with due rt^ard to public 
well^e. If they failed to do so Allah ivas bound to 
punish them. Musliin jurists have expressed the 
view that if die Iniain (political sovereign) did not 
honour Ids obligations, it was the duty ol the people 
to depose him. But Muslim rulers failed to evolve 
any dcctive representative bodies. Consequently, 
ffiosc ivho coveted power could acquire It even by 
force and fraud and secure public acquiescence by 
the force of arnis. In the Muslim world, tliis was 
regarded as equivalent to election. The right of 
interpreting the Holy Law vested in the ultma but in 
tlie absence of' military power behind them, they 
could not always enforce their point of view. 
Many of them supported a ruling sovereign in tire 
hope of monetary gain or person^ preferment. On 
principle, just as there is only one God, only one 
fast pmphet and only one collection of his revela¬ 
tions similarly die entire Muslim fraternity should 
have only a single monarch- But when the empire 
of Caiiplis became very extensive and disinteg¬ 
rating Ibrces began to gain the upper hand, the 
Muslim Jurists developed tlte theory of'governors by 
usuipatioii and said that whom the Caliph did not 
oppose he approved- Thus independent Muslim 
rulers were also regarded as governors. Similarly 
they held that only an elective head could be the 
Imam. But when Caliphate became a hereditary 
39 
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monarchy they evolved a nciv doctrine of election. 
Now election by eleven or five or even by a single 
person enjoying the confidence of the people was 
regarded as election by the people. This legalised 
nomination by a ruling sovereign a$ election by tbe 
people. Then there was a custom of including the 
name of the ruling Caliph or the Suhan in the 
khatba and of offering homage by courtiers. In the 
absence of any widespread risings against a ruler 
it was held dial acquiescence was tantamount to 
approval or election by the people. Theoretically 
again, the revenue of the state belongs to the 
people and to treat it as the Imam’s privy purse 
is opposed to the holy law. But in practice the 
Caliphs and tlie Sultans after them freely spent the 
accumulated treasures of the state and had no 
scruples in squandering it over the court or the 
royal household. Thus Muslim government pro* 
bably never conformed in practice to its political 
theory although most of the Sunnis regard the rule 
of the first four Caliphs as truly Islamic. ^ However, 
this must be admitted that the Islamic _ theory 
always remained as an ideal and it continued to 
influence the practice more or less throughout its 
history. The first four Caliphs tried on the one 
hand to model their government on that of Muham¬ 
mad while on the other it served as a basis and 
source of inspiration for the Umayyads and the 
Abbasids. Later Sultans modelled their govern¬ 
mental machinery on the Abbasid institutions. This 
applies to the institutions of the Ghaznayids also. 
And the Ghaznavids influenced the oiganbaiion of 
the Sultanate of Delhi and the administration of 
local dynasties that rose on its ruins. But during 
this process of gradual evolution or decadence 
original ideals always remained in the background 
and occasionally dominated the policy of certain 
rulers here and there. 
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Influence of the Caliph on Indian rulers: 

The office of the Caliph always commanded 
respect io India. Most of the Sultans kept up the 
pretence of regarding the Caliph as the legal 
sovereign while they themselves were his representa¬ 
tive, vicegerent^ or assistant. Except Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Khilji there was no other Sultan who 
did not show some consideration to the name of the 
Caliph. Most of them included the name of the 
Caliph in the khutba and the sikka and adopted 
titles indicative of their subordination to the Canph, 
Thus FUutmish, Alauddin and GhJyasuddrii Tughluq 
called themselves MasiT-uAmiT-ul-mominia i.e., assis¬ 
tant of the leader of the faithful viz,, the Caliph. 
Another style of Alauddin was Yamin-ul-Khilafat 
the right hand of the Caliph. Firuz Tughluq and 
his successors called them.ielves Khalifa or Naib of 
the Kiialifa, 

As against this, three rulers emphasized their 
own importance. Balbati used to say that after the 
Prophet die most important office was that of the 
sovereign. That is why he called himself 
Allah i.e., Shadow of God. Muhammad bin 
Tughluq assumed this style during the early years 
of his reign and although Balban had retained the 
name of the Caliph in the khuibat Multammad made 
tio men lion of him anywhere. But, despite all 
this, neltlier of them had the audacity to call himself 
the Caliph. This was done by Qutbuddin Mubarak 
Khilji wlio called liimself Khalifa- i-raiA-u/-a/fV; jrt, 
Khalifai-ul-AUaht and Amir-ul-momtnin, 

But only three persons sought to secure a letter of 
investiture from the Caliph. The first among them 
was Iliutmish. He secured it in r^0g A.D, Next. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq tried to pacify the wrath 
of Allah by securing investiture from ffie Abbasid 
Calipl] in Egypt, After him Firuz also sought and 
secured it and listed tt among the great triumphs 
of his reign. 
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What was the real object of honouring the office 
of the Caliph ? Why did they rctiuii the name of a 
Galipli in the khiUha and on tlic sikka between i ajS 
juid 1296 when they had received dchnite informa¬ 
tion about his murder? Even when the name and 
the whereabouts of the Caliph were unknown what 
advantage could be expected by posing to be his 
d<^uty? The only answer to all such queries is 
blind faith. Muslims in general r^arded it as in¬ 
cumbent on the Sultan to show respect to the 
Caliph and opposition to a Sultan who had been 
recognized by the Caliph or who called himself his 
deputy or assistant was regarded as contrary to the 
Holy Law. The Sultans k(^t up the pretence of 
subsen'idice to the Caliph just to exploit (his 
popular sentiment in their favour. But this gave to 
the Caliph no^ right to interfere in the affairs of the 
Sultans nor did he receive any regular tribute or 
presents. The Sultans dangled him like a Shikhan- 
di but exercised all the rights of sovereignty them¬ 
selves. 

The Law op Succession: 

Among the Turks or the A%hans there was no 
definite law of succession. According to Islamic 
ideals essential attributes of a sovereign required 
that he slumld be a male adult, sufiTciing from no 
physical disability, a free-bom Muslim having faitli 
in Islam and acquainted with its doctrines, capable 
of leadership, fit to govern on principles of equity 
and justice and that he should be elected by the 
people. Despite ffieir acquaintance with tliese 
ideals, the Sultans disregarded in practice practically 
all the above requirements and following the example 
of the Rajputs they tried to establish a hereditary 
monarchy. But because of these ideals tlieir cfForte 
bore no permanent results although they made con- 
sidc^ble headway in that direction. Nor is it 
possible to propound any all-embracing law of 
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succession on the basis of the practice of the Sultans. 
Raziya was raised to the throne despite her woman'* 
hood. Minority proved no bar in case of Kaymurs, 
Shihabuddin Umar and Mahmud Tughluq. 
Aibak’s authority was recognized even before his 
manumission and Kaiqubad remained the Sultan 
as a paralytic. J*fasiruddm Khiisrati had no special 
reverence for Islam and yet he was accepted as the 
Sultan of Delhi. Alauddin KhiIJi frankly admitted 
his ignorance of the Shariat but nobody dubbed him 

iiniit to rule on that score. Capacity for leader¬ 
ship was wanting in a majority of the Sultans but 
at rimes they were particularly preferred just 
because of this failing. As far as clccrion was 
concerned, it had never existed in Islam. At best, 
support of a few leading men was regarded as 
tantamount to election by the people. This 
peculiar troe of election was tried in the case of 
Ihutmish, Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and firuz Tughluq. 
Usually the last ruling sovereign nominated his 
successor though at limes his wishes were disregard¬ 
ed and government was entrusted to some other 
person. This leads us to the conclusion that 
during the sultanate period there was no law of 
succession as such. Usually the successor was 
chosen from among the family of the last sovereign 
hut if somebody should usurp authority by force, 
there was no difficulty in offering homage to him 
either. 

Limits to Sultan’s authority: 

Like the Rajput Rajas, Sultans also tried to 
become autocratic despots and in tlic foreign and 
the domestic spheres they enjoyed powers more or 
less analogous to those of the Rajputs. Likewise, 
their authority too was not unlimited. The 
Sultans also had to bow before the Holy Law. In 
the framing of new rules and regulations thdr 
authority was circumscribed and every ruler could 
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net govern the kingdom in complete disregard of 
the advice of theologians as Ajauddin Khiiji and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq had been able to do. “Ilte 
Sultans never enjoyed willing obedience of ihe 
Hindu masses. Henrc they had to ensure full 
support at least by the Muslims. Muslim masses 
were dominated by the theologians and these latter 
regarded a policy of religious intolerance as ihc 
qnintissence of Islam. Consequently die uiema 
were able to influence the policy of all the Sultans 
to a lesser or a greater degree which meant a brake 
upon their autocracy. Secondly, the Sultans were 
not powerful enough to rule the land in complete 
disregard of the sentiments of the Hindus. This 
was another serious check to their autocracy. 
Thirdly, numerical inferiority of the Muslims gave 
them little or no ojpportunity to interfere with 
local government. Fourihly, the powers of the 
nobility also blunted their authority to some extent. 
When there was a weak ruler on the throne, the 
nobles and the w/etna particularly dominated him 
while the Hindus began to disregard his authority. 
Sometimes, a powerful nobleman was appointed a 
regent who usurped all authority himself and re* 
duced the ruler to the status of a mere puppet. But 
during the reign of Balban, Alauddin, Muhammad 
bin Tughluq, Sikandar Lodi or Sher Shah these 
checks proved inefTective and they ruled more or 
less as they pleased. 


Central Government; 

The Sultan dominated the central government. 
He '^^3 the legal head of the state and acted as 
he chief executive and the court of highest appeal, 
e was^thc chief of the armed force.', of the realm 
and made appointments to all the higher civil and 
iitl' posts. The entire bureaucracy acted under 
control and supervision. He was assisted by a 
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number of officials, chief among whom were the 
following:—■ 

(1) Deputy Suiian or —Appointment to this 

post was generally made only when a- niler ^vas 
weak or minor. But sometimes powerful rulers 
like Alauddtn offered this high office to a n obi cm an 
as a mark of special favour. Tlie enjoyed 

practically all the pot vers of the Sultan on hb 
behalf and exercised a genera! control over the 
various departments of government. He was 
generally a capable military leader and a powerful 
nobleman, 

(2) Wazir .—He was the head of the finance 
department aitd next to the SuJtan was the highest 
dignitary of the state. But if there was a Naib 
Sultan, he ranked above the Wazir. The depart¬ 
ment of the Wazir was called Diwan-i-Wazarat. He 
had a number of powerful assistants, tlirec among 
whom deserve particular mention—(ij jVaib Wazir, 
(ii) Mushrif-i-AIumaiik and (iii) MustauJi-i-Mumaltk. 
The Afaib Wazir acted as his chief's deputy. The 
Muskrtf maintained a record pf the accounts received 
from the provinces and other departments of the 
central government. The Mustaufi audited this 
account. Thus while the former was the accountant 
general the latter was like an auditor general. Some 
rulers made a slight change in the allocation of 
their duties and entrusted the account of all revenues 
to the Mushrif and supervision over expenditure to 
the Mustaufi. 

(3) —He was the chief of military 
stair and was respjonsible for the organisation, 
raainicnance and control over the armed forces of 
the state. His dqpartment was called Diwan-i-Arz. 
He was not ex-omcio the Commander-in-chief of 
the forces, for in the time of Alauddin Khilji, Malik 
Kafur had the Ariz as his subordinate during the 
Warangal expedition. 
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(4) Sftir-us-SuduT. —He was the head of the 
ecdraiastical deparniTcnc. He was in charge of 
public charities and was also responsible for enforc¬ 
ing conformity to Islam. It was he who made 
grants in cash or land for tJie construtnoii and 
maintenance of mosques, tombs, k/ianqu/ias, m^fdarsns 
and makl^b^. Again ,1 it u-as he who granted main- 
teiiance allowances to ilic learned, the saintly and 
the orphaned or the disabled. The funds of the 
depanment of charities were utilized for the exclu¬ 
sive good of the Miislims alone. It bad usually a 
separate treasury wluch received all collections from 

(5) was the head of the 
judicial department and usually the posts of the 
chief Sadr and the chief Qazi were combined in a 
Single person. 


( 8 ) Dabir-i-Khas or Amir-MuFtsAi^Hc was the 
head of the Records Department which was called 
DtTaan-i'Inih/j. Tht/arataTts of the Sultan were issued 
from his department also while all high-level corres¬ 
pondence passed through his hands. 

(7} Barid-i-muf>iam,^Hti was the head of the 
Information and Intelligence department. DMau- 
Ais or news outposts were also under his control. 

There were other officers besides. But they 
presided over departments of lesser importance or 
were connected with the court or the royal 
hou^hold so that they could be treated as personal 
staff of the Mveretgn. Under Alaudditi and Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq there was an Amir-i-Ko/ii who 
was in charge of the agnculture depanment while 
under Fimz tlierc was a public worts department 
and a department of slaves. 

Officers connected with the court and the royal 

.(iv) Amir-i-SAikar, (v) 
AmtT-i^Majii^ and (vi) Sar~t-Jandar. ' ^ 
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Vaka-i-ds! looted after tlic roya) Iiatare and 
personal attendants of the sovereign. 1’“'™ 

thus of great importanoc and was geiicrall> 
only to highly reliable persons. Being so ^ 

the person of the sovereign, he exerted consider^lc 
influence over the policy of the state 

became the most powerful person m rea^. 
Almost equally important was the BarbaL Some¬ 
times die posts of /mtr-i-Hajib and Bfbak were held 
by the same person while at other times ^ere 

assigned to two distinct persons. Barbak 
after the court. It was his duty to mam tarn the 
dignity of the court and to assign to nobles a place 
dierein in accordance with their rank and status. 
He too was in close contact ^th the sovereign and 
even the greatest nobles could approach the Sult^ 
only through his medium. That is why capable 
^arLjtr at times became more powerful tlian evtm 
the Armr-i-Ffqjib scrutmiscd all \isiiors to 

the court and presented them^ bdore ihe soycrci^ 
according to tlie court etiquette. 
organised roval hunts and all those areas where the 
Uttan used to go adiunting were under hiS direct 

coLoi ^d putlority. 

ments for assemblies, feasts, and 

Every Sultan had a number of pereonal bodyguards 
or ^ndars. Their chief was called Sar-i~Jandar, 
In the history of tl.e Sultanate Sar-i-Jandnr too was 
able to effect at times a change m the sovereign. 
This indicates the extent of his influence and im- 
portaiicc* 

Bdow lh«e higher digniurira there was . a 
numerous staff of various grades and ranks wlu^ 
manned the royal karkhanas, the royal kitchen the 
treasury and the vanous stables. TJiey included 
also the secretarial staff working m the various 
departments of the state. For service in the royal 
nalace there were a number of maid ser\'ants and 
^nuchs. In the administration of the Royal House- 
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hold, the Qtiecn Consort and the Queen Mother 
were a so given a sh^c. The Queen Consort was 
generally called Mahka-i-Jakan while <he Queen 
mother was desifrnatod as Makhduma-i-Ja^n or 
Khudawanm-i-Jahan> 

Provincial Government : 

The ^whole kingdom was divided into a number 
or provmi^. But the provincial administration 
under the Sultans was neither strong norefBcient. 
In the earlier stages, a nobleman was assigned 
unconquered or semi-conquered territory in jasit 
and he was acknowledged the governor of all the 
^nd he could subdue by the force of his arms. 
But tins no longer applied to later times. The ruler 
himself now undertook the task of conquest and 
subjugation and he assigned conquered territory to 
suitable governors. It was he who prescribed the 
hmm of their territory. In the earlier period, trans- 
fer of governors was a rare occurrence but in later 
timra this was freely done. Governors were called 
Nmb SuUm or Wali. Jiaib means a deputy 
and sometimes it was attached to a variety of offices 
We have already referred to Naib Sultan at the 
centre. He was also called Naib Mumlikat The 
U ajur was at times called Naib Diwan-i-Wazarat 
This meant the deputy of the Sultan in the depart- 

prefixed to 
dignitaries alsowhich meant 
deputy of the Sultan m such and such department. 
Bu^when the term Naib Sultan or Naib Wazir was 
used in refwence to the provincial administration 
It signified the deputy of the Sultan or the Wazir in 
province. Below^ the provincial gover- 
IZ ^ .^provincial Wa^ir, a provincial Ariz 

^ to Sr/ %'"’■ correspond: 

ed to similar dignitaries at the centre. ^ 

RovCTnor f Centre, the provincial 

governor combined m his hands the powers of main’ 
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taining law and order, control over the >ocal ain^, 
realization of state dues and provision lor justice. 
Thdlrovernon of this ptriod often waged wars 
again# the local Hindu chiefs or independent rolers . 
on their own authority. But if the ruler «« caMWe 
and strong no governor could attack an independent 
Hindu ktogdoro without his previous permission. 
In the even! of victory the share of the 
SDoils of war was sent to tlic Sultan. It the war 
Iwoty included elephants, women 
hold or insignia of royalty, they Md all to be sent 
to ihe Sultan. Disregard of this was tantamount 
to rebellion. OrdinaHly 

could maintain elephants or of 

(i. e. royal canopy) and i/uriiir* (i. e. mace of 
authority). Nor could he introduce his name in 
the Marti or the riMa. Each oi these was r^arded 
M a sign of revolt. Similarly adopuon rf royal 
titles, OTthholding of annual tnbule, inordinately 
increasing thestreilgUi of the loc.,1 army or holding 
^"Sbn5in aright royal slylc were also r^ardd 
a$ signs of rebellion. 

Organisation and role of the nobility : 


Administration of the provinces was general y 
entrusted to members of the royal family or to Inghly 
reliable nobles. In those days the institution of 
slavery was in vogue and beiug the slave of a ruling 
sovereign carried no stigma of infenonty. borne 
of these slaves proved extremely capable and won 
the confidence and affection of their meters. It 
was they who generaUy presided over the ccnttal 
departments and headed provincial admmistranon. 
These high officials bore the titles of Amir, Malik 
or Khan. Somerimes they indicated precedence in 
rank so that the Khan came first, the Malik next 
and the Amir last in the order of precedence. But 
this was not always true. Persons appointed to aU 
important offices generally enjoyed the epithet of amir 
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and were collectivdy known as the Umara which 
may be taken ^ a synonym for Rajput Samanis. 
Khan generally indicated a higher status. But 
IVlaltk and Amir were sometimes used for the highest 
officers wfo e at other time* they designated lower 
officers. The nobility comprises officers of a|] these 
three ranks. 


What exactly was the role of die nobility during 
the middle ages? Gould they be taken to cotisti- 
uitc a feudal system ? How do their powers compare 
with those of the Rajput SomuyiIs’? It must first of 
all be noted that the nobles of this period tended 
to change with every new dynasty and sometimes 
even with every new ruler. This ensured, on the 
one hand, constant flow of fresh blood into their 
ranks but on the other precluded their becoming a 
close lioreditan' presen-e of a few families. Often 
^ough, With the advent of a new dynasty most of 
the older nobility were killed or reduced in status 
so that they lost all importance. Consequently the 
Muslim nob^ during the Sultanate could never 
acquire the dignity of the Rajput feudal lords. The 
former w^eie mere creatures of the Sultans while the 
Rajput barons acquired tlidr dignity from their 
The Sultans usually found no 
a nobleman. 

But the Rajput barons were permanent hereditary 
as ^s o their lands so that their dismissal or 
^ansfer was attended witii serious compfleationc. 
The area ^igncd to a Turkish noble did not become 
.properly or permanent assignment 
TY 1 lie enjoyed considerable autonomy ininter- 
nal administration because of the peculiar political 
conditions tlien prevailing. In this respect there- 
rJb likened to a feudal baron. But 

than powerful 

Tiirkish baronij. A capable and poweiful 

faJdlv r nicmben of the 

royal family and occupy the throne. This was a 
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very remote possibility m the case of Rajpot bamm. 
The Turkish nobles hccanie unusually powertul 
either when the ruling sovereign was mcompetenh 
weak or a minor or when they became personal 
favourites of the Sultan. But 

period the nobles tvcrc generally divided by i^vtual 
lealousics so that iheir powder was subject to sudden 
rise and fall. The Rajput barons on the 
had a definite consiiiutional status and their 
influence was constant. The Rajput ^^arons d 
to a certain extent keep the Raja on the nglit path 
but the Turkish nobles sometimes behaved as mere 
personal servants of the Sultans and at oUicrs rose to 
be the arbiters of their destiny. Thus there was 
considerable diflerence in the status dignity and 
influence of the Rajput barons on the one hand 
and the Turkish nobles on the other. 
nobility was comparatively more selfish and arnb^ 
tious Ld as depicted in the foregoing chaptei^ 
numerous rebellions, revolutions and ultimate dism- 

tetrraiion ofthc SuUanaie were the direct outco^nie 

of these defects of their character. It may therefore 
be safely asserted that the Turto-Afghan nobili^ 
instead of imparting strengtli and stability to the 
Slate, generaUy led and strengthened the forces of 
disintegration* 

L7GAL government : 

Within the province there were lower units of 
government. In some areas, Rajput barons and 
Hindu Zamindars held sway. In the admmistrauon 
of ilicse locaUtics the Sultan or his governor had 
little influence. Only an attempt w^ made tg 1^7 
annual tribute from them. Then there were lower 
Turkish officers. Some of them were called iqijsdars. 
They corresponded to officers of the disinct, Th^c 
v^crc special officers in charge of fort towtis and the 
adioinkig territory. They had essentially military 
duties Such military commandants were fairly 
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numerous on the western frontier, abn^ the route 
of Mongol mv^erg, and in Mewat, Kftehar d !)4 
the land of the Khoklicrs. Most of the’ towns 
had a Kotwal and a Q.17A while the village admims. 
tr^oon rcmiiiriiitd ^ before. 

Religious policy r 

of medieval Muslin; polity 
before the reign of Akbar was a policy of relSioii 
dtscrjminaiion ahhough ns nature and Ltent tendS 
to dine. Under Firuz TueMuq 
reached its climax, .^aud* 
dm bhilji, Muliainmad bin Tughluq and Shcr Shah 
Sur were comparatively more tolerant and they 
ii Jed to separate religion from politics, But certaSi 
tbngs continued throughout this"^period. The mX 

(noiTMudim terrS 
nto Dar-ut-IslaTn (Muslim territory) appealed to 

gave direct or indirect help m the propagation^f 
Islam. The department of the Sadr gave ^ants and 
aids to all classes of persons engaged in Droselvtifia- 
tion no matter whether they were bigoted ulemn r^r 
—,to Sufi /uina. tto 

loweriaSics 

and had a \^rtual monopoly of most of the scrvSs 
No Hindu was ^^er appointed the head of a cefSSi 
department or thegovemor of a orovlnr,- ^ ^ 

die Hindu officers ofMalimud ofchazm SevSn^J 
was first converted to Islam before he wi 

Shi,„?rM"fr‘ -r.MuUau. AlaudZ^Si 

ohitor to Maldeva only to cause a rifi 
Rajpuu,. U„d„ MuhLmaTbk TughC R*,*' 
Bhairon and Dharadhar never wim hi, h 

andBalban was opposed to ffmnaanv h\ah ^ 
even to a coiivertprf ;ingany Jiigft office 
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tu'o Tughluqs made it a point to d«troy their 
temples. Firuz bdulged in temple destruction 
even during times of peace. A number of mosques 
were built out of the materials and at the sites 
Hindu temples and many a sultan not only dratroyed 
Hindu idols but Ivad them even trodden under f^t- 
The Hindus had to pay a special tax called the 
jizya Customs duties were levied from them at 
•ISiblc the rate of the Muslims. They were restrained 
from building new 

from repairing old ones. For the pnvilege of 
pilgrimage, they had to pay a spcial tax and i 
k^lim spheres of influence puWm perfoimance of 
religious rites was forbidden. Firuz . 

execution of a Brahmin simply because certain 
Muslims had felt drawn towards him 

awarded capital punishment for 

dial his religion was as true as Islam. The s^late 
expenditure on public health, education and chan 
lies benefited only the Muslims. Muslims had inter- 
nul wcreiarian dbsensions »1» and ■'“n-S"""'? 
were often the victims of persecutton but it was 
ilmost neeligible in comparison to the disabilities of 

that the Hindus did not enjoy in 1 nghts of 'ma'n- 
shin. The cause of this disrnmtnation teas Ae 
theocratic character of Wainic Bovemmene. The 
government of the Sultans 
described either as national or free from bias. 

Foreign PoLicif: 

The Sultans had no separate foreign department 
but they did uy to acquaint tbeimelvcs 
pwer^ position of thdr netshlraurs, Joandanon 
Sr the Snhanateof Delhi synchronised «i* <1“ 
eitahlishmcnt of Mongol dominauon over central 
and western Asia. Consequently for about two 
hundred years, the defence of the north-western 
frontier always loomed large m the foreign policy 
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of the Sultans of Delhi, Besides this, some of the 
Sultans of Delhi established contacts with the 
Sharlfs of Mecca, tlic Emperors of China and the 
rulcisof EgjTJt and exchanged gifts and delegations. 
During die dismemberment of Muslim states of 
central Asia numerous dispossessed rulers and princes 
and displaced scholars and ministers sought refuge 
in India, The Sultans of Delhi unmitiiiruJ of un¬ 
friendly repercussions on the Mongols, made pio- 
visiuii for the residence and maintenance of all such 
visitors. Even the descendants of the Caliph whom 
the Sultans had once regarded as their constitutional 
head, became pensionei^ at the court of Delhi, fnside 
India their foreign policy had only one objective 
viz,, to reduce the neighbouring rulers to the status 
of vassals or to supersede their dynasty altogether by 
annexing their entire territory. This could be done 
both by diplomacy and war. This was a constant 
feature of their policy because the local Hindu chiefs 
could never be thoroughly subjugated. It would be 
worthwhile now to review briefly the Mongol, 
Rajput and the Deccan policies of the Sultans of 
Delhi. 

Relations with the Mongols: 

Mongols aspii^d to dominate the whole of 
Eurasia. They did not meet with much success in 
Europe but in Asia their authority extended over 
wide tracts and lasted for centuries. From the 
beginning of the thirteenth to die middle of the 
fourteenth century their power was pretty strong and 
during this same period they made repeated 
attempts to overrun India. The Mongols that 
came to India iti the reign of Iltutmish did so in 
obedience to Chaiigez though he himself did not 
awompany them. After his death, the Mongol 
chiefs of Persia or Central Asia whose authority 
extended wer Afghanistan sought to conquer India 
as well. The pressure of tivc Mongols was greatest 
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during the-regime of the llbaris and the KhiljU. 
But sometimes Mongol rulers sought to establish 
diplomatic contacts as well as for instance in the 
regins of Iltutmish, Nasiruddin Mahmud and 
Muhammad bin TughJuq. Sometime they sought 
to increase their influence by taking into their 
service dissatisfied deserters from Delhi or by win¬ 
ning ov'cr some of the frontier officers to their side. 
This is illustrated by ihcir treatment of Jalaluddin, 
Kishlu Khan and Sher Khan Sunqar in the reign 
of Nasiruddin Malimud. When the Mongols were 
able to annex lower Sindii and the western Punjab 
they settled Mongol families there. Some Mongol 
prisoners became converts to Islam to save their life. 
They settled down in the capital and its neighbour¬ 
hood. The leaders of Mongol invasions tried to 
exploit to their advantage these Mongol settlers a|so. 
But the Mongols failed in their objective and they 
could not bring India under their dommatiom 

This was due to the North-\\'estem frontier 
po’icy of the Sultans of Delhi, Aibak kept India 
aloof from the war between the houses of Ghor 
and Kliwarizm and established an independtmt 
Turkish government in India. Consequ^tly on the 
dismenibcimeut of tlic Ghorian and Rliwarizmian 
enipirtrs an attack on Indra didi not become a 
inaitcr of course- Iltutmish, rising above naTro\% 
sectarian consider at ions, olfercd no aas stance to 
Jalaluddin Mungbarani against ^ Changed Kban» 
Changcz was so satisfied wiih this bciiaviour 
he established friendly diplomatic rdaoons with 
lUuimish and concentrated all bis energy ^ die 
liquidation of the Khwari^mian empire.^ Dunng 
the reign of the weak successors of Iltutmishj Mon- 
gols occupied Sindli and most of the Punj^ 
began to press forward towards Delhi itself. But 
just then Balban stepped mto the scene. He streng¬ 
thened the frontier oulposts and strongly garrisoned 

30 
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Uchh, Multan, Dipalpur and Lahore lying to the 
eait of the Ravi and the Chenah. Further ewt, 
he established a second line of defence by linking 
up and strongly garrisoning Sunnam, Samana, 
Bhatinda and Bhainer. Besides, he constantly 
maintained a strong and efficient army at the 
capital. He demonstrated the strength of the Delhi 
army by a magnificent parade and by actual war¬ 
fare, He adopted a defensive policy and instead of 
trying to roll the Mongols back out of India, he 
concentrated his energy only on checking their 
further advance, Tlie result of his policy was that 
the Mongols failed to make a breach in the Ravi- 
Chenab line of defence and to extend their territory 
further to the east. This was the first great \nctory 
against the military power of the Mongols. To 
check their advance was itself a great acliieveniEiit 
because in future the resources of the Sultans 
improved while a number of wraknesses crept into 
the organisation of the Mongols which reduced their 
power and enabled the Sultans to meet their 
invasions with greater confidence, 

Alauddin Khilji neither underrated the Mongol 
danger nor was unduly frightened by it. He had 
replenished the treasury by adding to the Deccan 
gold the spoils from Arkati Khan and Raja Kama 
Baghela. He utilized this wealth in oiganising a 
strong and numerous army. A section of it was 
deputed to conquer Rajput states while the other 
was^ entrusted 'ivith the defence of the frontier. 
During his reign, the Mongols exerted thdr utmost 
to establish their empire in India and instead of 
wasting their time and energy in loot and plunder, 
they repeatedly dashed on to the capital. The 
Indian army not only repeatedly rolled them back 
but sent to its sovereign thousands of Mongol 
captives to be tortured to death. After the sub¬ 
jugation of northern India and the death of Daud 
Alauddin adopted an offensive policy against the 
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Mongols and Ghazi Malik leading annual expedi¬ 
tions into their territoi7 struck such terror in their 
hearts that they never invaded India again. 

Muhamrnad bin Tughiuq and Taramshirin were 
friendly allies who helped each other against their 
mutual enemies. Muhammad bin Tughiuq helped 
Taramshirin against the Tlkhans of Persia and pre¬ 
pared a plan of joint expedition to Khorasan. 
Similarly during Muhammad’s campaign against 
the rebel Taghi, Mongols offered their assistance to 
him. After this the power of the Mongols beg^ to 
decline in central Asia and the Sultanate of Delhi 
began to brenk up- Tinriut acquired at 
Mongol territory during this period of decadence 
and then emulating their example he led an inv^ion 
into India. But as we have seen earlier, he made no 
attempt to establish his dominion here. 

Rajput Policy : 

Another serious t^roblem before the ^ Sultans of 
Delhi was the subjugation of the Rajputs. The 
Turks had established ilieir power by disposs^ing 
the Rajputs. Instead of occupying Delhi and Ajmer, 
Shihabuddin had first left them in the possesion of 
Tomar and Chauhan princes^ and had only insisted 
on their accepting his suzerainty. _ Qutbuddin had 
also adopted the same policy in rcladon to tbe 
Chan dels and the Gahadwals. They had done so 
because as political realists they knew that they 
lacked die power to supplant the Rajputs altogether 
and to establish apureiy Turkish government instead. 
Later on, Alauddin Khiiji also adopted the same 
policy by accepting the rulers of Jfalor and Sjwana 
as tributary vassals* But the experiment^ did not 
prove a success* Tiic Rajputs did not interpret 
it as an act of tNuicvolcncc but of weakness. 
Consequently Rajput ruling princes or their 
barons were always on the look out to repudiate 
the authority of the Turkish Sultan and proclaim 
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their independence the moment there was any 
evidence of weakness in his position. TJiis led on 
the one hand to constant rebellton by the Rajputs 
and on the other to an efibrt by the Sultans to 
conscTv'C more and more power and finally to uproot 
thcRajput ruling dynasties one by one and replace 
tbem by their governors. Thus the natural rcla- 
lionsliip between ihe Sultans and the Rajput leaders 
was one of hostility and each thought in terms of 
only the annihilation of the other rather than of a 
compromise. In this respect the policy of Alauddin 
was slightly different because his treatment of 
MaJdeva, Kanhardeva, Ramachandradeva and Vir 
Ballal III was imusually good. He and the heir- 
apparent married Rajput princesses and gave them 
a pi ace of honour in the royal harem. While on 
his dcaih*bed he nominated the son of a Rajput 
wife as his successor. After his death, Rajpuiana 
once more became independent while during the 
reign of the Sayyads powerful Hindu revolts began 
m Doab and Mewat, When tlie Afghans first 
found^ their kingdom they had to face a violent 
opposition from the Sharqis and the Turks. Con¬ 
sequently, they were at that time kindly disposed 
towards the Rajf)ut chiefs and allowed them to 
retain llicir possessions on mere nominal recogni¬ 
tion of their suzerainty. Babar was persuaded to 
mvade Lodi territory particularly because Rana 
Sangram Singh the premier Rajput prince promised 
^ collaborate with him. Bur when lie found the 
Rana unhelpful he fought a decisive battle against 
him. ^ His son and successor Humayun failed to 
t^ploit Rajput g^dwill betimes which cost him his 
thmne and empire. It is thus evident that during 
this period no satisfactory solution was found to put 
an end to the opposition of the Rajputs vvliich 
mtimately coniiibiitcd to the dismemberment of the 
SgJtanaie. 
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Deccan Policy : 

1 f living snbjugnicd llie noriU, die Siillans of Delhi 
tumid to the conquest of the Dccran. Tliis ivps 
iriitiiitocl by Alaiuldii!. It was to secure iis wealth 
that iie first iiivaxlcd the Deccan. But when ivc 
acquired first hand experience of tlii; wealth and 
weakness of Dcccan chiefs, his greed for gold was 
whetted all the more. He had spent large sums 
inhis wars against the Rajputs and the Mongols but 
had failed to secure proportionate results» He there- 
fore desired to increase die strength of his army 
.';till fun her. Prcbably with this cr.d in view, he sent 
an army to the Deccan in 1302, -But it returned 
unsuccessful. He then waited for five years and 
w'hen the pressure of the Monels began to decrease 
and the subjugalian of the Rajput states ol the 
north had been virtually coinpleicd, he once more 
turned to the invasion of the DcecEn. Kafur 
overran practically the ivhole of southern India in 
course of three expeditions and brought from there 
a huge booty. Alauddin was highly dclighmd but 
he did not commit the mistake of establishing his 
■direct rule over the Deccan altltoughh^ knew that 
pcipeluation of the former ruling dynasties had 
imposed on him the strain of suppressing two revolts. 
He was convinced that it was impossible to rule 
the Deccan from Delhi. That is why he smek to Ins 
policy of non-annexation. After his death, 
uddin Mubarakshah annexed one of the Dcccan 
states in 13 iB. In a sense, it was a mere mpctition' 
of the policy pursued in the north fm there also 
first there was an attempt to retwn Hindu Rajas 
as vassal chiels but when tlieir rebellions became a 
recurring feature, their kingdoms were annexed. 
The same thing was being done m 1318 gainst 
Devadri whose three rulers m succession had nsen 
in r^t against the Sultan of Delhi. On similar 
grounds the Kakatiyas of Telingana were also 
dispossessed. The Sultans had now acquired so 
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much territory in the Deccan that it was but 
natur^ that they should desire to acquire more. 
Thus ill Uic rcigu of Muhammad bin Tughluq, tJicre 
were further annexations and Anagondi^ Dwar- 
samudra and Madura passed under Muslim control. 

But just from this time the evil consequences of 
annexations in the Deccan bi^an to dtovv then'isclves. 
For complete subjugation of this newly acquired 
territory the Sultan made Devagiri his capital and 
appointed a large number of ambitious foreign 
amirs in the Deccan. There was something in me 
very atmosphere of the Deccan which induced 
rebellious tendencies in every successful general 
from the north. This is eminendy brought out by 
the examples of Alauddin Khitji, Malik Kafur, 
Khusrau Khan^ Ulugh K.han, Bahauddin Gurshasp 
and Jalaluddin Ahs^ Shah. The Hindus of the 
Deccan Irad lost their independence only recently. 
They had not lost all their leaders. When these 
latter noticed signs of internal selfish dissensions 
among the Turks^ they busied themselves in pre¬ 
paring the ground for the foundation of their own 
ruling dynasties, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq 
could not face this explosive situ a don so that bet¬ 
ween 1335 and 1347 the whole of the Deccan 
became independent under two Hindu and two 
Muslim rulers. The successors of Muhammad 
were incapable of retaining their hold even over 
the north hence they made no further wars in the 
Deccan. 

The Deccan policy of the Sultans had a number 
of important results. The accumulated treasure of 
the south was carried to the north which enabled 
the Sultans to launch upon bold and ambitious 
plans of conquest, consolidation and patronage of 
art and letters. Islamic influence in the Deccan 
increased and as a result of the efforts of the rulers 
of Madura and Gulbaiga Islamic culture found 
deeper and wider roots in the Deccan. The north 
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^nd the south now came in closer contect whi^ 
affiled the social and religious life of the people m 
both the regions. 

Military Organisation : -.u . 

The Sultans spwit most of 

n™ ^endally milili>iy atmosphere, and to ef 

Su^^reTon Steir 

why thdr government has been c 

military despotism. 

All competent rulers but their 

efforts ^ ulace of pride in their armed forces. 

are tomThicf S 

kings. These _ . . What little information is 
no definite ' i - detaib. We know, 

available can 

for instance, o rtfj4«>«inthe provinces. They 
at the centre and . «,aintenance, dbcipline, 

looktNl after theorganisanon,^^en^^^^^ 

control and direction o but the higher officers 

were sometimes paid m c^h but^ffie 

were generally ^gn ^ Auliya (descriptive 

state mamtamed a rccoi^ of Ae P 

roU) of e^h so^ ^ 

;s:3kal mosto »d”cc.Spariso„ with to rccoto- 
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Branding of horses was instimtcd but in spite of 
that the quality of horses was not always saiiSactorv 
because it was possible to evade the rules by bribing 
the persons concerned. The soldiers got adequate 
salaries for their maititcuance in reasonable comfort 
while in timp of war they were allowed, in addition, 
onefiftli of the war-booty. There was no artillery 
before the coming of Babar although there were 
catapults which were used for hurling stones. No 
special attention was paid to regular parades or 
research m new modes of warfare. Some rulers 
organised regular hunting panics as a means of 
keeping the army m a state of litness. The soldiers 
were regarded as personal servants of the king, but 
where thej^gn system was in vogue, the seme of 
devotion to the king was considerably blunted The 

soldiem were particularly attached to local leaders 
and therefore m the event of their rebellions they 
almost always sided with them. The army of the 
Sultans though superior to that of the Raiouts 
foreign armies like those of the 

Taxation : 

Tlie Sultans had to incur a heavy expenditure 
over their armies. The c^rt, the myal household 
and pcKonal attendants of the king also accounted 
for a substantial portion of the revenues of the state. 
Ihcn provision had to be made also for the salaries 
and allowances of cttitral. provincial and local 
ciiiccrs. To meet aH these expenses the Sultans 
imposed taxes broadly divisible into two classes 
(1) or religious taxes and (ii) fay or secular 

l3XCS, 

(0 The religious taxes were collective]v 

f\ has been used pnncipally for three 

d^erent types of imposts or taxes. In (he first place. 

It« a tax on income and property. Secondly, it 
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applks to larvd tax payable by Muslims 
land, and thirdly it refers to customs and excise. 

The tax on property is essentially a voUmtaiT 
contribution and not a regular tax. It is 
of every orthodox Miisalman to part with a P 
of his income to help his less fortunate ret en. 
The state demands this contribution only to help 
the subjects in the discharge of a solemn r^igious 
obligation. Various rules have been framed to nu¬ 
tate the payment z^kai on property. In the first 
place it is payable only on properly which has been 
m the possession of the owner for a whole year. 
Secondly, the value of property must be 
Ttisab or the taxable minimum. Junsts have laid 
dosvn different nisabs for diff^erent items of wealth. 
No zakat was payable on the necessaries of life 
These included the residential house, artiUes of 
dress, personal library, cereals for domestic consump¬ 
tion, personal servants and suitable articles oi 
decoration. In order to escape payment some 
unscrupulous people transferred all their property 
towartS the end of the year to their wife oraoi^ 
other member of the famUy and got it m ransferred 
to themselves at the beginning of the next year. But 
this was regarded unworthy and despicable. 

Another stipulation was that the merit of paying 

zakat goes only to the person who understands iis 

importance and whose prop^ is u^ncumbered. 

Cfonsequcutly it could not be real^ed froni non- 

\/r 1^ rtTfnnr^ slavcs or die insane. When 
Mush ms, minors, siavw . , , 

realized, Z^^kal amounted to of the total pro 

liie tax on trade also generally amounted to 
z^% ad valorem- But the tax on horses was fixed 

^In regard to non-kliaraji land culdvated by 
Muslims the rule was that they should pay of 
the produce if there were natural means of imgatton 
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5 % if artificial methods had to be devised. 
This land tax was called fi. c, one tenth) and 
mm-ushra (Le. ^ one tenth). The money realized 
from these various sources ^vas put into a separate 
treasury and was used essentially for religious and 
charitable purposes^ through the department of the 
Sadr, 

(2) Ji^a .—The secular taxes included thejV^c, 
khumSf tax on non-Muslim traders, and kharaj. 
Jizyawas imposed only on the non-Muslims. Ac¬ 
cording to some jurists idolatrous kafirs deserved 
no quarter within the state. They should be given 
the choice between conversion to Islam or death. 
But no Muslim ruler in India tried to act on this 
principle. Here idolaters were also conceded the 
right to life provided they paid the jiijfa. After 
the conquest of non-Muslim lands, it was the 
duty of a Muslim ruler to take under bis protection 
all tliose who were willing to pay the taxes levied 
by the state. They were called The 

Muslim government undertook to protect the life, 
property and places of worship of the ^tmmis and in 
return for ibis realized jizya from them. The 
Arabs held that the J^^mmis could not be enrolled 
in the armies of Islam because they could not be 
expected to offer hearty co-operatiDn in the promo¬ 
tion of Islam. Military duty w as thus obligatory only 
for the Mmlim. In return for exemption from 
military service^ he ought to make a money payment. 
This they called the jizya. But the opinions of 
later Jurists suggest that they regarded the jizya as 
a penalty imposed on the non-Muslim for the crime 
of his religious convictions. Ordinarily he should 
have been executed on refusal to embrace Islam. 
Instead, he is subjected to the payment ofji^a in 
return for the security of his life, property and places 
of w'orship. In India, the classes exempted from 
its payment included imbeciles, minors, women the 
destitute, monks and priests. Brahmins too were 
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eranted exemption probably because ihCT were rfl 
treated as Firua imposed tbc jitya on 

the Brakrtiiiis as well. _ , 

Those who paid the JKro were 
three classes. Tlte rich paid at rale of ^ ta^ 
ripi* head oer annum while the miodle classes 
paid at thc^ratG of ao and the po£V at the rate of 

ID tankas^ -li 

It seems that it would not have been possi^ to 

realize the tax from tire whole 
Finiz imposed it on Brf'™” 

hunger^ilnke and the wealthier mtia^ rf Ddhi 

had to offer to pay the tax on their behalf in order 
to save their liv«. This account suggests ^at pro¬ 
bably iiiya was demanded only from ihc 
of Deihi'liceause it could not have 
the citizens of Delhi to pay it on behalf of the Bran 
mills of the entire kingdom. Some schol^ h^^ 
exoressed the opinion that j^zya was realized 
S tlS^urban areas wliere alone the authority of 
Sultans had been fully established. An 

to realize the jhya * Sd!l^ others 

li«es^g|Srf*^Alau/din did not ri^izc 

the ii2va^at aU and made good the loss by enlan 
S?e^e land tax. But contemporary ^torians 
make no reference to suspension of the In 

the absence of definite statistical data^it is impossi- 
Sc ^^tc the areas from which was 

realized. ^ .u- 

(3) A-Ahib^—A nother important ^urce ^ 

rev^ie of Use sate wss the tnx 

and share m ivar booty, luia was 

LegaUy "T^fuTiS.'^ 

trt only one fifth of the war-booty but all Indian 

riruz TugUuq reversed the -tm and 
reaUzedfour-Sfthsfor the state and one-fifdi to 

the sokUcis. Similarly the tax on nunes and trea 
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sure troves also was 1/5 of the wealih secured. It 
« recorded in the case of Sikandar Lodi that he 
did not take any share in an unearthed treasure and 
used to say that the person v^thom God had granted 
It must bear the responsibility of how best to uii- 
hzQ it. 

(j) Originaltytheland-hix realized from 

non-Mushms was called kfiaraj. But later on the 
convention grew that if a Muslim cultivated kheraii 
land, he must also pay kh^iraj. This was probably 
done to prevent a sudden crash in the revenues of 
the state by whole-sale conversions. The kAurai 
generally amounted to a mini mum of i/a and a 
mMimum of 1/2 of the total produce. Only Ala- 
uddin Khilji and Muhammad bin Tughluq had 
realized from a part of the empire ih of the pro¬ 
duce as land tax. All the rest had charged a third 
of the produce. Prof, Q,ureshi has ex|rcs3ed the 
view that the usual rate was ao% while Alauddin 
increased it to 1^0^, But Fie has adduced no strong 
arguments m his support nor has he explained wh? 
in Alauddin s reign even in spite of the state siiare 
being raised to 250^^ of the usual rate there was no 
general rising while in the reign of Muhammad bin 
luglifuq an increase from 20% to 25^ led to a 
general revolt, and ihe retirement of the farmers 
into jungles. It is more reasonable therefore ro 
believe that the usual rate was 33% while in excep- 
onat circumstances it might be increased 10 a 
maximum of 50%, 

assessing land revenue both the area of the 
held and the nature of the crop were kept in consi¬ 
deration, But the more usual method ivas division 
ot crops. Alauddm and Muhammad bin Tughluq 
W-. measures to fix land revenue on thl 

basis of a unit of area but the scheme did not make 

abiding influence 

on land- enures. In the time of Firuz aSd Sikan- 
dar also there is mention of fixing the valuation of 
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jilgiu on illc basis of measurement but this too is 
recorded that in the time of Sikandar valuation was 
determined by mere estimate without any reference 
to actual measurement. 

TTie tax was payable both in cash and in kind. 
When Alauddin enforced price-control and when 
Ibrahim found the prices of com particularly low, 
the state realized its demand only in kind and issued 
a special order to that effect. This suggests that 
payment in cash would have been a fairly common 
practice. 

Before Sher Shah Sur tliere probably no 
attempt made to realize the tax direct from the 
tenant. In certain parts there were Rajput Rajas 
and barons who paid a lump sum annually on 
behalf of all their subjects. In other regions Mus¬ 
lim nobles held jagirs or assignments on revenue. 
They either utilized the total collection towards 
their salaries on hey deducted from the total collec¬ 
tion the amount of their salaries and deposited the 
balance in the stale treasury. The rest of the 
kingdom was under tlie direct control of the Sultan 
who appointed salaried officers to collect land 
revenue. But these too seldom went to the farmers 
directly. They made a settlement with Muqaddams, 
Chaudkrh and KhoU while the latter with the assis¬ 
tance of the village Patwari collected the revenue 
from the tenants. Tliese Hindu middlemen got no 
regular salary but only a certain percentage on the 
total collection and were allowed certain local 
privileges as of unpaid forced labour. During this 
period ilic land-tax was fairly heavy and after its 
payment the tenant found it difficult to make both 
ends meet. The‘Sultans held tJiai if the Hindus 
had an excess of weahh, they would turn rebel¬ 
lious. Hence the safest thing was to impose heavy 
taxes. 

(5) Oliur /iWffJ.—Beside the four taxes detailed 
above there were certain other taxes as well, Firuz 
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imposed an irrigation tax of io% with the concur¬ 
rence of the tdma. This was payable only by the 
farmers who used canal water for irrigation. Ala- 
uddin had imposed a house tax and a grazing tax. 
Firuz mentions more than a score of minor taxes 
which he had abolished as contrary to law. Hindu 
traders paid customs and excise at double the rate 
of the Muslims. This also brought considerable 
revenue to the state. 

All the revenue of the state was pooled into a 
central treasury. The Wattr made allocation of 
grants for the various departments on the basis of 
the to tal re venue col lection. Mush ri f, Mus tau fi, Nazir 
and Waqoof assisted in the due utilization of govern¬ 
ment funds. But the modern method of budgeting 
was unknown and die Sultan was free to treat the 
royal treasi^ry virtually as his privy purse. 

Changes introduced by the ArGHA.\s ; 

The system of government as outlined above 
applies practically to all the Sultans of the early 
medieval period. But the Afghans introduced cer¬ 
tain special changes. During their regime demo¬ 
cratic sentiment was stronger. Goiisequently the 
Sultan regarded not as an autocratic despot but 
as a chief among equals. Ibraliim Lodi, Sher 
Shah and Islam Shah Sur tried to approximate to 
the Turkish idea] of kingship but the Afghan nobles 
never gave up the belief that they w'crc essential 
partners in sovereignty and that the Sultan owed 
his elevation only to their support. That is why 
they freely expressed themselves at the time of 
selecting a succe^or and regarded the choice of the 
sovereign as their inalienable right. Consequently 
among the Muslim nobility, the Afghans were the 
most powerful. They had a recognised status and 
they enjoyed political power on the basis of here¬ 
dity. 
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An ESTiMATS OF Tokro-Afghas institutions : 

Whatever might have been the merits or the 
demerits of the administrative machinery^ devised by 
the Turks in India* but this must be said to their 
credit that they never sacrificed reality on the alter 
of idealism. Discrimination between Muslim and 
non-Muslim in matters of state employment, taxa- 
tion and normal dvil liberties was perhaps thdr 
worst error. Their government was not cv^ as 
tolerant as that of the Arabs in Sindh. Consequ¬ 
ently, although ^ey w'on the support of the J/fus- 
lims they could never conciliate the Hindus. The 
Muslims also did notnccessatily gain by this policy 
of favouritism. In course of lime, it made them 
vain, indolent, degenerate and depraved. If they 
had to contend with the Hindus oti terms ofcquality 
their moral and mental growth would have remain¬ 
ed unstinted and their degeneration would not have 
been so rapid. The Sultans were unable to organise 
the provincial administration on a sound basis and 
their control on provinces—particularly the more 
distant ones—was inadequate which led to rebellions 
and lack of stability in the central government. 
Bribery and corruption were not unknown while many 
government employees were guilty of embezzlement. 
The Sultans were never able to realize the state 
dues in full although Alauddin, Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and Sher Shah Sur did much to mend 
matters. The Sultans did not pay due attention 
to public education, improvement in the means of 
communication, or promotion of agriculture, p'ade 
or industry. High encomiums have been paid to 
a Sultan if he appointed a minister for agriculture, 
cut a few canals or laid out a few roads. The 
Sultans generally based their authority on the 
strength of their army and the support of the 
Muslims. In relation to the Hindus their policy 
was negative—to abstain from doing anything w hich 
xnight provoke their revolts. But no attempt was 
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made to conciliate tiiem or to evoke their sense of 
gratitude. One of the reasons why there was such 
a rapid r liange of dynasties during this period was 
the indiflerence or active opposition of the Hindus. 
But in spite of these short-comings it must be con¬ 
ceded that they established their power by bringing 
under subservience a cultured, proud and warlike 
race and created conditions suited to the spread of 
Islamic culture and civilization. They successfully 
resisted the onslaught of the Mongols and at one 
time defeated all the Hindu Rajas throughout the 
length and breadth of India and oceupied theJr 
strongholds. Their success, therefore, \%'as by no 
means negligible. 

Further Readingi 

1. Qiiresbi—Administration of the Sultanate 

of Delhi. 

2. Tripaihi—Some Aspects of Muslim Adminis¬ 

tration, 

3. M, B, Ahmad--Administration of Justice in 

Medieval India. 

4. Parmatma Saran — Provincial Government of 

the Miighais. 





Chaptek XVI 

EARI.Y AIEDIEVAL SOCtET\' AND CLIl.TURE 
Caste'System : 

The system of govermnent outlined in the fore¬ 
going chapters was based on the superiority of the 
rulers and the subjection of the governed, rather 
than a sentiment of equality and dtmioceacy. The 
same sentiment of high and low characterised 
the social oj^anisation as well. The ancient rtshis 
among the Hindus had divided society into yar^s 
on the basis of distinctive native tendencies of indivi¬ 
duals for a proper division of labour. But in matters 
of marriage and interdining the whole Aryan com¬ 
munity was looked upon as a great brotherhood 
descended from a common ancestor. But by the 
hi^nning of the middle age numerous comply!ties 
entered the ancient social system and the sentiment 
of fraternity in social relations began to be restricted 
to a narrower and a still narrower group. This 
nev\' social system was based on the caste. Puranic 
and inscriptional evidence reveals how the rigours 
of caste gradually increased. The authors of later 
STnriiis tried to regulate the new developments. 
They adduced scriptural support to grant recogni- 
lion to the new groups and prescribed what their 
mutual relations should be. The cumulative effect 
of all this was that the caste assumed virtually the 
form that it has now. Occupation now began to 
be determined by the accident of birth. Within a 
single vartia, numerous groups began to form on the 
basis of differences in diet, religious beliefs, geogra- 
pliical position and distinctive ceremonies. Then 
tlicre were the varms^nkun, people of mixed origin 
who also were assigned a place in the new caste- 
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system. Assimilation of Dravidians, aborigines and 
foreign invaders also led to creation of new castes. 
Consequently wkile formerly Brahmins as a class 
were designated as Sharmas and the only distinction 
among them was based on ihe Gotra, reference to 
Gofra now practically ceased and they came to be 
divided into narrow' groups of Misra, Shuhla, Dihshit, 
Bhattacliarya etc. Then sub-groups began to be 
formed even within these groups and freedom of 
marriage and interdining was further restricted. 
Similarly, ^ups within groups appeared also among 
the Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras, and the Chan- 
dalas and here also they aficcted the freedom of 
choice of profession, interdiniiig and inter-marriage. 
In the medieval age Amloma marriage also stopped. 
The general belief now was tJtat only (Jic members 
of a caste formed a brotlierhood while the members 
of other castes as the children of a coimnon Father 
in heaven or the constituent limbs of the Virai 
PtiTtish^ might be equal on the spiritual plane but 
because of tire accretion of prarabdka and smekit 
Karma they could not claim equality in the social 
sphere. Thus sympathy, affeciiun, solidcrity and a 
sense of fraternal community w'as now confined 
within a small group called the caste because of dis¬ 
tinctive social customs and traditions. 

The ixingeption of hioh and low among the 

Muslims : 

Just as tli^e conception of high and low had 
entered the Hindu social system on the basis of acci¬ 
dent of birth, similarly among the Muslims also 
the idea of common brotherhood was honoured 
only in prinaple while in practice numerous distinc¬ 
tions had arisen on the basis of birth, sect and race. 
In the early centuries of Islam, Arabs regarded 
dicmsclves superior to Muslims of non-Arab origin. 
They monopolised all the higher posts. ThLs won 
1 n * higher siattis in society as well. Second¬ 
ly, Prophet Muhammad was also born in Arabia. 
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The Arabs were proud of this fact loo. As citisfcos 
of the birthplace of Islam they regarded dicmscbes 
superior to all those Muslims who had received the 
light of religion only through their instrumentality. 
Thus the first distinction arose oat of this division 
among Arabs and non-Arabs, Then even among 
the , jrabs the Quraish to which the Prophet belong¬ 
ed, were considered superior to other Arabs. Tlie 
descendants of those who came in close contact 
with the Prophet also acquired greater respectability 
while the descendants of his daughter Fatima are 
esteemed the highest among the Muslims. They 
are c^led Saj;yads. Later on in India, as else¬ 
where, many impostors claimed to be Sa^yads and 
it became diificuft to ascertain which of the so* 
called Sayyads were really the lineal descendants 
of the Prophet. The Scyyads enjoyed practically 
the same esteem among the Muslims wMch the 
Brahmins did among the Hindus. During the rule 
of the Abbasids, Persian influence became dorninant. 
Most of the Persians were Skins^ Their ancient 
culture was far more glorious than the Arabiati 
culture. Having secured political power, they ran 
down the Arabs and asserted supremacy of Persians. 
Similarly, when political power passed into the 
hands of the Turks, they too looked upon them¬ 
selves as the most superior race. Thus, with lapse 
of time, Muslims got divided into Arab, Persian, 
Turk, Mongol, Pathan and Indo-Muslim racial 
groups. Sectarian differences further sub-divided 
these larger racial groups. Hindu converts to Islam 
included certain classes which did not foiget their 
caste-names, retained some of their characteristic 
social customs and confined marriage relations 
within their own group. But all these distinctions 
were traditional and not based on the Sharint. 
Consequently, differences among Muslims never 
reached (he dimensions of the Hindu caste-system. 
Almost all the Muslims can share a common hookah 
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and drink out of the same glass. They can part^J^ 
meals mth everybody and may use 

Furdicr there is no legal rcstnction on mtermarna^ 

Lmong Muslims an? MusUms The teach,of 

• heir faith create no social barricre 

practice a fcnsc of supenonty ^ 

eolour their mutual relations. That is 

Urns have been more closely knit 

had a stronger sense of unity than Hindus. 

Slavery : 

Slavery was common in those days. _ 

Hindus and Muslims had 
were markets where slaves could also 
like cattle. The Hindu SmnUs speak of 15 das cs 
of slaves, chief among whom are : - 

(t) iiom of the domestic slave-girl, 
by purchase, (3) obtained as a gilt or chant>, ( 4 ) 
from starvation during famine, ^ 5 ) J ^ 
debtor, (6) war-prisoner, (7) a recluse J'J 

the life of a householder and employ 

with somebody, (8) one who sells himselt, 

Muslim slaves were mainly of four categon^ 
viz 2 fi 6 & 8 in the above classificaUon. ^ In 
the Muslim community if a slave-girl gave birth 
to a rluld by her union with the m^ter, she 
and her child acquired the status of (Vcc njen, 
she became a wife of the master and her 
became entitled to a share in his proper y 
any other offspring. Both the communities pr^ 
scribed that slaves should be treated well. 
society they lived like members of the family atui 
at the lime of ceremonial and festive occasions i *■> 
were generously treated. Muhammad has a s 
enjoined kindness to slaves and says that fh^’ s lou 
be given the same food and dress as is used . \ 
master. In both the communiti«, a slave had no 
right to do anytliing without the permission ot lus 
masic,. He could neitlier go anywhere nor receive 
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ueiUh Under certain conditions manumission 

^l=>very «»» P«»iblc in bn.h .hyo™-'«|'- 

But these conditions ivcre not identical. A - lavc 

"“d^Tnfr “c'fto “mtnr eo, 

’pTn^nd .n.h h« conduct or betaviour he cottU 
erant him manumission at will. Au 
debtor could secure freedom b> 

S!i=i==H5*-HS 

S’-S”.?™ =■» K--~ np; 

among the Muslims was to grant a written letter o 

were on the lookout to procure 
hundromfund in..lli.S<tn> Subs ^ 

made them so p^me g^^j, ,, 

S&h$h"“™d\ri«e their youth mtd thetr 
owners made huge prohts. 

Comparatively speaking, position »f 
slaves w as better. Among them it was » of 

nride to be the slave of a great man. In Indian 
Tociety slavery could in no conUjit be a matter of 
nride Among Muslims slav^Ti of a king or a noble¬ 
man’were locked upon as his follow/ers Many 
among them having the advantage of a high educa¬ 
tion and comely appearance quickly won the confi¬ 
dence and affection of their masters and rose to the 
hiahcsi posts in their service. Among the followers of 
Sluhabuddin, Tajuddin Yaldoz, Nasiruddin Qubacha 
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and Qiitbuddiii Aibak had regal authoniy and afitr 
his death, liiey funiided independent kingdoms m 
theiT respective sphercb. Iltuimish and Gliiyasuddin 
Balban had also risen to royal dignity froin 
ranks of slaves. Many persons like Nasiruddin 
Kbusiau, Malik Kaiur and Khan-i-Jahan Maqbui 
bt^an tlicir career as petty officers but bee auseoj their 
personal merit soon rose to the highest posts in the 
state and lived in great style and magnificence. It 
is recorded about Klian-i-Jalian Maqbui that his 
harem had such a fine collection of the beauties of 
different lands that even the harems of the most 
voluptuous Sultans of the day could hpdty be found 
to contain suili choice beauties in such large 
numbers. In Hindu society a freeman always com¬ 
manded higher respect than a slave while among 
the Muslims there have been many slav'cs who not 
only commanded more respect than freemen but 
who had a number of freemen serving under tliein. 
As remarked elsewhere, the peculiar slave-system of 
the Turks was also one of the causes of their success 
in India, 

Status of Women : 

As compared to ancient India, the position of 
women in medieval India became worse. Nonethe¬ 
less they were accorded an honourable place tn 
society. In a Hindu family she was regarded as 
the mistress of the house and no religious ceremony 
could be performed without her association. The 
SmritismY that where women are respected there 
gods abide. There was provision for their educa¬ 
tion and the period has produced a number of 
highly learned women. The wife of Mandan Misra 
is said to have defeated Shankaracharya in a philo¬ 
sophical discussion, Awaniisundari, the wife of 
Rajshekhar had prepared a lexicon containing 
words used in Prakrit and she had given her own 
compositions to illustrate the usage of words. 
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HeraachiUidra has abo iiom litr J^n^ngs. 

Mlrabai was a devotee of a high 
bchitwi acolkctioti of songs, vibrant ^nih 
of personal devotion to Krishn^ ^ n J 

sainh’ flocked round .her to hear her ^alk. Musi^ 
dancing and painting w^rc particularly cu!ti\ aicd by 
womZoftUl? period and many of them acquired 
great proflcicncy in these arts. 

Inferiority of women to men is signifn^ by a 
number of tilings. In royal ami baronial families, 
polygamy was the rule so that the woman was 
regarded merely as a means of sensual satisfaction. 
Then again the co-wives were often jealous of one 
another and Uicre were occasions ivhen they had to 

compromise their self-respect. Aflcr the coming of 

the Turks, the size ol the harems began to increase 
and the social status of the ivomen bocamc lower 
still A maid-servant often succeeded m captiva¬ 
ting the heart of her master by her personal charms. 
This too affected the position of her form^ mistress. 
The ladies that had been coUected together merely 
to satisfy the lower appetites of had to ^ve 

evidence of their chastity and devotion by burning 
themselves alive on tlic funeral pyre of their 
common dead husband I 'Vi^ivs had no right to 
remarrv' and they were expected to hvelikc sanj^^m 

The system of became more pr^'alcnt and 

child-marriage inevitably followed it. There were 

fkmilics whe?e the birth of a daughter was regard¬ 
ed as a misfortune and a matter for condo¬ 
lence while the birth of a son was celebrated on 
a grand scale. In some areas polyandry 
also in vogue and it is said this caused no domesuc 
unhappiness. Ihn Batuta says that m Malabar the 
property of the deceased was inherited not by a son 
but by a sister's son. But such communities were 
few and limited in numbers. In the non-rfiytjfl 
Hindu families women had almost a status ofparity. 
They were free from purdah and could contract 
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love marriage. Divorce and widow*remari'iage was 
also in vogue among them. 

Ill Muslim society the status of women was lower 
still. There even the lowest classes were polygiuu- 
oiis. Then there were numeidus instances of maid¬ 
servants rising to the status of legal wives as a result 
of illicit connection ivith the master. This brought 
a free wife and a sia^e-girl practically on the saii'C 
level. The mother of Sher Shah though a free-horn 
Afglian was imable to command even as much ns- 
pect as her co-wife, formerly a slave-girl. Among 
the muslim nobles lust and debauchery were common 
vices and die maintenance of concubines instead of 
being a matter of shame was regarded as an index 
of one’s riches. Qiitbuddin Mubarak Khilji and 
KaipTibad carried Hcentiousaess and buffoonery to 
such a limit that even the degenerate courtiers of the 
day felt shocked, Ptirdiih among the Muslims was 
far more rigorous. Firua Tughluq and Sikandar 
Lodi further restricted the freedom of women. Fimz 
says in his autobiography that he had banned the 
visit of women to holy shrines because evil-minded 
perils also frequented them and ivaylaid the female 
visitors. Within the limits detailed above, a Muslim 
woman had certain advantages over her Hindu 
counterpart. She could remarry after widowhood, 
she was under no obligation lo perform sati and 
she had a larger share in the property of her 
parents. In special circumstances, she could even 
divorce her husband. 

Despite all this, domestic hie was on the whole 
h^p^ji' and husband and wife usually had mutual 
affection, regard and goodwill for each other. 
Even among the Muslim noble families divorce 
and widow^remarriage were rare occurrences and 
because of relative chastity of women family tradi¬ 
tions were preserved and there was stability and 
oeacc m society. 
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Vai^hnavite 

Because oi ^ families were wgc- 

r"C" w» «nd™n«l. But 

urians. \ io euccr developed a 

m coulee of time, me Shudras also 

tasic for uon-vege __ . jjj pertain parts of 

w ere often non^veg nnd most of the people 

Mb fish is ''7 

there were a weakness for non- 

M SMo- »Uo ^^,,^"™r«hich was 

assiduously delicious dishes of a 

restivakorthew^or^«^^^^ ,,d milk- 

great variety P important elemeui in a 

products formed ai „ ^l^^ Hindus fed 

healthy Soma b,as.a. 

r«rrf”e Imlnity regard^ -hem aa 

unclean ^odobUged ij^i^anis 

and towns. The use ^ . ji^i^^dards of 

was formerly limited but with 

morality and good q use of wine and 

"'“Sndua a^ 

their hospitality* Mo - few Sufis and 

nanlly 'influence were vegetarians. 

famiUes und^ Utar u^nenc.. s 

A combmanon 

“““ “wt: 2* 

Houses ofdecoraiion was comparatively 

Sn4mS ot wUhout predoua .tooes and mado 
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of difTemit laetals were prepared which were 
used for decorating practically every inch of tlic 
body from the band^ curls and'forehead to the 
toes and fingers of the feet. They punctured their 
ears and noses at a number of places for fiidlity 
in the use of ornaments and there was hardly any 
part of I he body which did not have an appro¬ 
priate ornament for It. Idols of goddc;S!«c3 executed 
during this period, are overlaid with jewellery. 

GIoLtiing consisted of cottons, silks and woollens, 
made into a variety of garments. TJie higher 
classes among die Muslims and Kshatriyas used 
highly precious clothes, bright in colour and 
embroidered with gold and silver in delicate designs. 
The dress of a commoner was as simple as his 
diet. But, within his means, he too loved colour 
and style. In the Muslim'dominatcd areas, 
economic condition of the Hindus was comparatively 
bad some Sultans tried to reduce them to a 
position of grinding poverty. But such treatment 
was far from usual, 

There was a variety of amusements too. 
Before the advent of the Turks and in areas free 
from thdr domination, Holi, Vasantotsava, Dipa- 
wali, Rakshabaridhan and other festivals w'cre 
celebrated with great gusto and joy. In regions 
held by the Turks, there was, at times, some 
interference in such celebrations. Dance, drama 
and music were also a source of entertainment. 
Sometimes exhibitions were also organised. Tlicn 
there u'ere the amusements of didng, hunting, 
wrestling and w'itncssing animal fights, ^e higher 
classes monopolised most of these amusements but 
the lower classes also, in spite of Uicir economic 
disabilities, devised their own entertainments. They 
drank cheap wines and engaged in folk dances 
while a number of them practised wrestling and 
fencing. Some of them were adepts in the 
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display orpl.y«i«l fca.s and gave d.momlraiiem 
of their shilly 

Economic conditions ^ . 1 1 

L asre India v jis a ncJi and 

In ipit-c of constant fighting, the 
prespevons a d. 1 incomcnience 

larniers and ^ period because of the 

during the KajpuL This led to increas- 

libetal policy^ 

ing P^^P^’^Qyji^hiog state and fofcign traders 

was tn a fipn poured into the ccuntry 

coming by land and ^sj.a^.p^ 

year iu older to secure m cxch^p 

prencus stone The wealth of the 

spices, j^jpjjced elaborate ornaments and 

countiy ® temples* Descriptions of hos- 

construction ot preserved in 

pitaUiy ®^i.^ut«ature are aho indicative of the 
tontemporaiy . Foreign travellers ha\‘e also 

rf li,wtn account of economic prnspmiy ol the 
left behind an wealth of the 

Indian formed from the accounts 

higher j uy Mahmud of Ghazni, Siiihab- 

gC id Amir Timur. During the rule 
TnVlB most of the wcalthwas spent m India 
5*" Jr ^’id not seriously affect ihe prosperity ot 
so that il dd ^e^^rally did not mierfere 

'*!' „oTni^ rominn of pwpla. Comvquontly 

With the coniioucd to make pro- 

'-n JThl Sd also. In the time of Flruz 
?K^h?m^ Lodi foodgrains were cheap and 
and subans started a number of lactones 

plentiful. T _ were manufactured. They 

fecigf“ 
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Bahmani and successor kingdoms. AH this sho%vs 
that ordinarily speaking the cconmic condition of 
the land was ^lod and trade and industry also 
continued to prosper. MaJimtid and Timur who 
t^k special deliglit in massacring Hindns did not 
kill ^ local artisans and crafistnen. Instead^ they 
carried them as prisoncj^ to their own land and 
utiliz^ their services iiii, adding to die wealth and 
magnificence of their empires. But there was a 
huge difference in the income of the higher and 
ihe tower classes. There were miUions of people 
who lived like cattle, fed on anything that came 
their way and went about naked or cloihcd in 
tatters. It was front among these poorer classes 
that many converts to Islam were secured. Tfiey 

their lot by chanire 
of fai^th but they were soon disillusioned to find 
that their position remained practically the same. 

Religion ; 


Just ^ m the social and political spheres, 
medieval India witnessed a scene of degeneration, 
struggle and rec on si rue lion, similarly in the retigrous 
sphere too a like drama was enacted. Before the 
advent of Muslims into India, the Indian pccplc 
WCTc divided into numerous Hindu, Buddhist and 

jcligious belicG, ceremonial 

trom one another. Jam influence was now confined 

India. Even 

during this i^nod they produced a number of 
learned meiaphysiaans and scholastics who wrote 
commen^« un Jain scriptures and sIlJeLhen^ 
m metaphysical as|>ectby learned arguments. Though 

asrsasss, *• 
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Mahayakism : . l j 

Even in the time of Harsha, MahayMism ha^ 
caincd an ascendancy over Hinayanism. Mahayam 
produced a large number of great ^ 

Sunkcre. They laid emphasis on Waih instead of 
on nirvana. They' recognized Buddha ssAc 
reahtv But if one entitled to Buddhahood entert^ 
nirvana to attain Buddhahood none would rctnam 
to lead the people of the world on Je path of 
metv They- Applied this want by miroducing the 
?on«pdonlf They reeemt^d^ the 

worsKiV of Bodhuatlva^ and laid down the necessary 
ritual lud procedure. In this ven' 
spoke of Sukkavati, the home of Amttabka where 
ideal BuddhisiSy adorned with bfiakti and pursuing 
The path prescribed by the guru secure admission 
by the grace of the eternal Lord Amtabha and enjoy 
unique bliss and happiness. 

Shmvism : T j' 

ThcMahayanists preponderated in western India 
and ihc madhjadrsha. But they had to 

tu*sle wiih Brahmanical scholars and phdosophere 
and it was gradually undermining their strength 
and popularity. The Sbaivas took the I‘ons sh^ 
in ihis struggle. Tlierc were numerous sects among 
tlie Shaivas such as Paskupatas, Kapatt^r. Vtr 
Shaivas, Shha SiddhantnSf Lingnj/alas etc. Shaivism 
is a vehr ancient faith and even the excavations 
in the Indus Valley have funiish^ evidence of die 
worship rf Lord Paskupati, armed with a tndtmt. 
It is thus proved to be older than the \edic relirn^ 
and it seems that when tlie Aryans admitted 
Dravidians into their social system, Shiya entered 
the fold of Vedic gods and was identified wyth ihc 
Vcdic god Rudra. In course of time bhaivism 
became an alhindia faith and by the creation 
of different sects ii was able to cater to the nerds 
of cvi iy class oi men from jungle tribes on the 
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one hand to highly philosophical ihinkciis on the 
oi^er. Some of the Shaivaa touched ihc highest 
flights of^ knowledge in the exposition of subtle 
metaphysical problems. Others, in imitation of 
Vajrayanists, developed the doctrines of Vamamarga 
and popularised practices which on the spiritual 
plane were expected to bring siddhiy and even 
immortality but whose outward form often appeared 
vulgar and obscene. On the eve of the coming 
of the Muslims, Vajrajfani Buddhists and Sh^'a 
Kapalikus dominated eastern India from Bihar 
to Assam and Kalinga. Many uiiscnipuloiis people 
adopted tJicsc practices as a means of satisfying 
their baser appetites. This led lo great corruption 
and immorality. 

Monism of Smankar : 


Among die Shalva philosophers pursuing the 
patli of knowledge, Shankaracliarya has won the 
greatest renown. No medieval religious reformer 
ei'er attained the success which Shankar in his 
short life was able to obtain in undermining the 
influence of the Buddhists, in rehabilitating the 
dignity of the Vedas and ihe Brahmins, in prevent¬ 
ing lawlessness ai.d in preaching the doctrines of 
hw faith among large masses of his countrymen. 
He has established such an abiding hold on the 
plulosophical thought of the land that thousands 
oi learned^ treatises have been composed in support 
or refutanmi of his doctrines. Even today his ideas 
lorn the basis of considerable study, research and 
debate among infidem scholars. 


Pr„ 788 in a Nambudri 

Brahmm fami y of village Kaladi on the Malabar 

s'twiv 32 - In the 

s had a marvellous 

siudv ^ finished bis 

udy and siaried lus career as an author. He 
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wanted to piopound on the basis of Hindu scri^ 
turts a single irrefutable faith which might ^ 

end to diversity in faith and bnng all the Hindus 

whh t^s ob^ct - -w, 

he wrote conimentanes on the . f 
Bha^adaila. and a few' selected Upomshads, These 
a« coUectively known as the Among 

the w^rS of Shankar, the commentary on 

ors:; 

sioUri of different centres of le»™ng ^ecured 

'of^S-af B.dd- 

“^ii." rttTar&lte 

fM^roonisteries from where •“» 
were to preaeh thedoclnnts of h.s faith. 

It is said about die commentaries of Shankar 

i„ general .“^,^,XtarSS"Xr“"ai>h- 
Mlt'bringhi “<«d the views of the original author, 
h^lla,trie*d «.Sf\X“"wgh pLe 

"‘,^"“J„^nfator th«gh “ ““y 

omitted du. p»*blo "oVy 

SSiuseheTai^'^an extraordinary genius, gifted with 

an unusually sharp liuclligcncc. 

According to Shankar the only true reaJ.ty was 

Rrahnui Although reality was one, an illusion of 
mukipUcity was created because t lie basic had 

I e.n ^ii'mallv upc rating with fil'd Amo m the back’ 
around This he calls Mojra, Because of its influence, 
the universe that is illusory on the metaphysical 
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plane appears real on the plane of the senses. There 
is no di(Terence betv/ecn the human soul andBrflAma 
because they were both pure consciousness and the 
relation between them is not of the container and 
the contained or a whole and a part but of complete 
identi ty. The association of aoidya or impure matter 
with pure consciousness induces in jiea a feeling of 
distinctness from Brahma. It was tlicrcfure neces¬ 
sary' that he should attain to Brahma by getting oyer 
the sheaih of asidya. This was the goal of life. 
When this is attained, tiiere shall remain not even 
the fain test recollection of impurity, ignorance, action 
or suffering. Instead, one would realise pure sach- 
(kidananda., a state of utter felicity devoid of any 
activity or movernent. 

Only the Guru can show the path w'hich can 
lead to the overcoming of amdya. Shankar calk 
liim Iskwar. In him there is a combination of pure 
consciousness with pure matter. Thus, tiiough dis« 
tinct from Brahma, He is free from the accretion 
of ignorance. He alone can show the path of 
knowledge or illumination. The worship of this 
Ishwar thus becomes the 6rst step to realization of 
Brahma. Identifying Ishwar with Shiva, Shankar 
popularised the worsliip of Shiva. This could easily 
be practised even by tlie masses while his conception 
of Brahma, maya and monism cap tured the imagina¬ 
tion of the mtcllectuak. 

The doctrines of Shankar can be traced to the 
harika of Afaitdukyapaaishada by Oaudapada and 
numerous scholars beginning with Padmapad and 
Sureshwar Acharya have contributed hundreds of 
learned treatises but it is the work of Shankar alone 
which has lent special weight to the doctrines of 
Advaita Vtdajita, Shankaraii doctrines have had 
such potency that they have survived Iicctic attacks 
by Ramanuja, Madl'iwa, Kashiitir Shaivas audothci’s. 
It has been suggested, that if Shankar had given 
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free expression to his views without binding himself 

.. .S:r«^Jplur«. he »od<) have 

high place among the philosophers of thcuorlti. 

Vaishnavism : . u «r 

Buddhism did not lorg survj^ 

Shankar. The latter had 

and the masses alikeby coinbinmg th _ ^ ^ 

tual doct rine of monism ^vl th de vot lo .u-Horirines 

there was a class of thinkers that found thc dociri^ 

of ShSar arid and insipid. They 

Dound the doctrine ofbhcktton the basis of the Smn 

as a means of wcunilg deliverance. d„,ri„e. 

vKuwn in .heSouth hadbea. prcaehmg the doelnoes 

ofiW.; since the early '™“"?„”V^ven eS 

era. Contempor^'^*^®'^*® the doctrine of 

the Shaiva Adynf^ had also adopted the _ 

tkakli. In .he%«gn.»*a« Ion 

been laid on detached aciioii an aeain that 

and we find Krishna repeanng nme and ^am thM 

for him who suTrendcred himself to _ Thuc 

was sincerely devoted, ^a'vauon wm ^red^, 

there had been an Jn^frine of Advaita 

But when Shankar foundd his StLlf itbe- 

OP the Bhagwadgha anti the “his 

came difficult for average ^^d 

doctrines and hold on to > .1 to- 

a natiircal inclination towards bkakti rather ttian to 

wards monistic intellectual ism, 

(i) TheFcur SrA<i./j.-Vaishnava Acharyas lent 
philosophical support to this temper of mind, r^ere 
?re fouV imi^n^t sdiools of the Vabhnav^. Thty 
hold that JVarfljurtrt Jiad four direct 
became the founders of the four original schools of 
Vaishnavism. They arc as follows . 

f 0 Sri Its doctrines are said to have 

been originally taught by Sri one of the direct das’ 

3^ 
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ciples of J</(tray(ina. These were popularised by 
Ramanuja. Philosophically, it supports the doctrine 
of qualified monism or Vishhhtndvi^iiti. 

{2'^ Brahma Sampradaya,— Its original founder was 
Brahma anodicr direct disciple of Xarayajja. Its 
doctrines were popularised by Madhwa. It believes 
in duality or Daaiia. The followers of Ghajtanya 
though closer to Nimbarka on the plane of ideas 
have been placed under this group and are called 
Ma dhwaga uaiya. 

(3) Rjidra Sampradaya. —They are in the line of 
J^arayana^s third disciple Rudra. Its doctrines were 
preached first by Vishnuswami and then by Vallabha, 
They believe in pure monism or Shaddkadvaita. 

(4) Sanakadi Sampradaya. —Its original founders 
were Sanaka-Sanandan, the fourth direct disciple of 
J^arayana. It was popularised by Nimbarka, It 
believes in Dvaitadaatla doctrines. 

(it) Ramanuja,- —AH the Vaishnavas have refuted 
Shankar’s conception of may a and have rejected the 
illusoriness of the universe and the complete identity 
otBrahma with jha, Ramanuja asserts that he too 
believes in advatta but not in advaita without attri¬ 
butes. He says that the unity of Brahma is not 
affected by His attributes. His attributes are sat or 
achil (i. e. prakrki) and chit (i. e. purasha). 
Brahma is thus chidackidamshishta, Brahma and his two 
attributes purusha and prakriti arc all eternal. But 
PrflAwju is the container while iururAd and prakriti 
arc the contained. Purusha and Prakriti among them 
also have the same relationship, the purusha being 
the container and the prakriti being the contained. 
Tliese attributes were originally subtle and unembo¬ 
died but at the time of creation they become gross 
and embodied. Ramanuja describes prakriti or arhit 
as maya. 

At the time of original creation, Brahma is in the 
centre v^hilc individual souls separate from it as 
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parls from the whole and encti^e it. Thejf 

turn are eacirded by maj^- At ^at ^ ^ 

for a while Brahma'i freedom of 

by virtue of this auahiy, turn toward.s 

to face with it they simuUaneouIsy realize ^th 

;y S Zj«. They the eternally dehv^ 

beines and they arc eternal devotees of the Divine. 

Sf hr^^^s them bliss while sdf- realization brings 
Bhakti brings t ^ ^ cAidanonda 

them consciousness l hey are thus uj 

state (i. e. a state of consciousness and blissj. 
they have no idea of Jflt or mja. 

lust then those who turned towards mm were 
attricted hy its endless diversity ; 

They became the bound souls When as a resmt 

of the iohiicnce of the teachings of 

ot the i^ncn _ ^ pleasures, the sha^les 

of :.t?beg1nTloin ThoJ^ who pursue the path 
^r tn^Liledee %curc deliverance from maya and 
of kaivalyd. But those who arc able 

attain the . piipaiii (self-surrender) with 

to ““‘““bSag deliverance frem the 

knel^ge _ consciousness of thnr own seif 

shackles of pi J> » ;.l entry into the Vaikunlka 

and simultaneusly with it an entry into m 

of BhiEwan ^a^<lyitna. There they secure me pri 
■T Hr nroximitv and service to Xaraynna, Then 
vileges of p , J ^ second initiation by jiarajana 

“hkh” iSds* to the realization of SachdaiaminJll. 
This aciS'rding to Ramanuja is the high«t attaan- 
ment. iarina or action, aMording to him bnilg 
^ociated with pwirt/i leads to tterna! bondwe. 
Thm the path nfW<t could neverlead to salyatioti. 
ihe path of knowledge cottld, at b«t. secure Kmpalfa. 
hand wliile bhakti led to admission it«o mkuntha and 
the realization of Sachekidanajida. Thus he tned to 
rcDrcscnt Shankar’s paih of knowlcdee ^ incomplete 
Lnd inferior while devotion to the Lord was shown 
fo be superior and blt^ful. This made thedoetnrie 
oft/fflJth more attractive aud popular. Ramanuja 
direw open the path of salvation to all but bkakti 
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being based on scriptural knowledge was open only 
to tne dttijss (i. e. the higher castes) while for others 
he prescribed the path ofor self-surrender. 
P/apatti rcq.iires strong faith in tlie grace of the guru 
and the T.'ird. It is by the grace of the Lord that 
salvation is iihimately secured. 

(in) AfadhtUit .—Like Ramanuja Madhwa too was 
a devoteeofX^ifAmt-A'ffrayJii'i. Hut he regarded the 
jhJ absolutely diff'rent and distinct from jVarajana 
orBrflAm i. He further held that the greatest obstacle 
In the patli of salvation w’as the belief in the identity 
of Brahmu and jiva. He was a staunch dualist. He 
has given a very learned exposition of his views. 
While conceding the possibili ty of securing a higher 
or lower status in accordance with one’s Karma, he 
regards complete salvation an extremely didicult 
achievement. According to him, the first step to¬ 
wards salvation is lack of attachment for every¬ 
thing other than God. The next step is to seek a 
right sort ofAfter initiation, one must have 
such strength of mind that no adverse circumstances 
should be able to affect the warmth of his devotion 
to God. He should now engage in the worship of 
God with the same warmth of devotion. As a result 
of this, he would ultimately have a vision of the 
Lord which would bring salvation. 

(I'p) Kintbarkft -—‘Some VaUhnavas, holding tlic 
human form of (he Divine to be his highest mani¬ 
festation have recommended the worship of a human 
God Among such manifestations of the deity the 
two principal ones are Krishna and Rama. A'nong 
the devotees of Krishna, in this period, Nimbarka, 
Chattanya and Vallabha acquired the greatest fame. 
Chaitanya has explained the superiority of God in 
the huinanform thus : He says thatiiltimate reality 
is^ monis' ic. If we look upon it from the standpoint 
o ajnwi (the follower of the path of knovvlcdge) 
we may caHit In spite of the proaence of 
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innumerable powers, ihey would appear dormant 
and inactive so ihaT Bif^kma ;vould appear formless. 
But if ilie with emphasis on the body Itwks 

upon it from the stantlpoint of yogfi be would find 
that while some powers are dormant othere arc 
active. He would also be able to discern a li=mi- 
nons form. This is pGramatma, When jnsn and 
yoga ripen into bh^kO, the same rea lty would be 
4 en to possess all its powers in a fully active form 
and it \vould bear a gross form. This is BhagwGn. 

The Krishna of Goloka residing in 
Brindaban with a concrete human body is ealletl 
Z Incarnate. While Paramntm pos.e,- 

se^a 55 Jta/d/(tlements of pcrrectioj,) and 

Fo Krishna, the has all the 64 

kalGs requisite for a perfect perfecUon- 

If ikc itvG acquires just as much consciousnras 
as the binding influence of msya over hmij he 
to Brahma and deliverance from aiff^aafier his death. 
But iftracquiresmore consciousness 
inir force of mGva and does not lose sight of the body 
he^'aSal y a light in the region 0 the he^t 

whfehcondens-^s into a divine human form. This 
is the vision of Paramatma. 

If one could continue sfkana even 

the vanous apertures in the heart would close down 
though after a time a new aperture would be formed. 

Coming out of that aperture the divme figure w lit- 
in will^assume a concrete form without and allo\v 
the devotee a vision of the same. AU round the 
face there would be an aureate light. This is 

Still later, the light merges m 
the form and it assumes a normal human form. 
That is the form of the InGdrnate Bh^gwan. Now 
it would appear that it was after one s own imap. 
The sGdhaha would now nodee himself.as the devotee 

dallying with God. 
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Chaitanya, Vallabha and Nimbarka insist on tlic 
worship of this supreme manifestation, Ci^itanya 
popularised khtnn j. e. fervent repetition oi‘ the 
Lord's name under the stress of bkakti. At the 
height of emotion^ he sometimes fell down uncons¬ 
cious. Some people say he had begun to suffer 
from epilepsy bccause'of highly strung nerves. But 
his followers do not accept it as true. They regard 
him as the epitome of Radhabhava. Some Kriskmtte 
Vaishnava poets have distorted and debased Radha- 
bfuiva so much that in a number of Vaishnava com¬ 
munities it has led to blatant adultery and comip- 
tion. But in reality there was nothing sordid or 
obscene about Krishna^s love for Radha or vict> 
versa. When Radha and Krishna joined in song 
and dance called 70 s they w'cre too young to be 
sexually attracted. This ihen is nothing but the 
product of a depraved mentality. In fact, Radha 
IS called the koya or the body of Krishna i. c 
in Radha devotion for Krishna had reached siicit 
a pitch of perfection that she alone cotdd be tlic 
^ross vehicle or koya of Krishna toma. That 
IS why Radha is also called the od/ta or half. 
Krishna as the soul is one half while Radha as the 
body IS the other half. It is only in tliis dual form 
that the Incarnate deity attains its perfection, 
Radha is the ideal for devotees. The sadkoka's 
devotion for Krishna should be as intense and 
«ncere as that of Radha so that Krishna may treat 
him as his body and manifesting himself in it might 
grant perfection to it through the association of soul 
with the body. 


V^ilsbha school is called Pusiimarga because 
Vallabbacharya said that only those who are 

the 

progress therein. He laid 
of the Lord's idol. Later 
m.ll attending this worship became extre- 

mely complex and considerably debased. Among 
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the disciples of Vallabha were 8 poets collcctivelj^ 
known as the Ashtachkap. TJieii’ comMsitions lent 
Meat help in popularising Krishiiaite Vaishnavisni- 
Another evil that crept into this sect later was due 
to the distorted interpretation of offering evcryihmg 
to the Lord. 

(i?) Rama was the other human 

manifestation of Among his devotees, 

disregard of rules of moraluy and social tractions is 
hard to find. Rama with his t^nsort Sita has bwn 
represented as Marynda Pu^ushattam 1. e. an id^hy 
Defect man. Sita is the Divine mother and she is 
a leeallv married wife of Rama. Consequently, 
there^is no scope here for obscene or low esoienc 
poetry. The seeds of Ramaite Vaishnavism are 
traced to Ramanuja. Bat the real founder of the 
was Ramananda who spent most of his time a 
Vrranasi and whose followers later on included 
Tulsidas the most celebrated poet of Hindi and an 
ideal devotee. Ramananda further relax^ the 
ftf caste He initiated no:a.-dwtjas also and 
Sif pS.l w« K.birda. «ho te; 

\o^^d to the ct^s of Muslim weavers of Varanasi. 
But It would be incorrect to suppose that Ramananda 
SieeJed caste altogether for amon^ the four categc- 
riefof ^ type), one was 

reserved exclusively for ihe^ Brahmin^ Another, 
though indirect, proof of this is the doubt cniert^i- 
S by Kabir about his being acceptable as a thsci- 
Se Then again, Tulsidas, while recommending 
kindness and affection for the lower castes, has 
nowhere rejected the caste. 

fm’l (>/rJirAn(it?£im.—Vaishnavisin w^ 

v<rv popular in medieval limes. Its followeni made 
a remarkable contribution to the growth of Sans¬ 
krit and regional languages. By composing sweet 
devotional songs, they permcmed all of 

society with ideas of devotion to Rama and Rnshnae 
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Somc orfhem relaxed the ngours of caste, while 
the follow CTS of Chaitanya and Vallabha included 
even Muslims. Bypassing the complexities of Kar- 
ritual and (he subtleties of j/ian, they pro^'ided 
to ihc common man an easy method of securinir 
spiritual advancement by mere nobility of emotionf 
purity of devotion and sincerity of heart. That is 
why it was widely acclaimed during medieval times. 
Some scholars arc of opinion that w ith the csiahlish- 
meiit of Muslim dominion in In^a there was an 
atmosphere of despair among the masses. In such a 
context bhakti and prapatti have ^ natural attraction 
for man. The popularity of Vabhnavhm, therefore 
^ccoiding to them also the outcome of this 
particular social environment. Its influence, as 
indicated above, was sometimes unwholesome too 
and in certain areas and communities it led to 
considerable corruption and immorality which has 
done a permanent disservice to society 
Kabir and Nanak : 


The religious reformers mentioned above were 
all well-versed in the Hindu shastras. They recog¬ 
nized the need of retbmi in the then prevailing 
social order ut they did not take the revolutionary 
step of saappmg the existing social system altogo 
ilier and replacing it by a totally new order. They 
were reformers and not revolutionaries. But there 
were some medieval saints who wanted to revolu¬ 
tionise the existing social order and social values 
Among the saints of this group, 
Kabir has attracted the greatest notice. 

Nothing is definitely known about parentage of 
Kabir. Tmdition holds that he was born of a 
Brahmin widow, who had abandoned the child to 
hide her shame, Niro, a local weaver noticed the 
new'-born babe and as he had no children of his 

. adopted him as 
son. This vtry Brahmin child^ brought 
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sical plam.. A” "“SEp^d by Kabb 

on Brahma Buf he has mixed up 

anccs attributed to p '■ aixtl CflrflAA/ianiAtj. 

In boastrul asscr^ona about 

sects he too has mdi K reality. Tins was to 

his knowledge of jg„orance of the snip- 

act as » “"J"d l„ „,abfish his superioriSy over 
tures. Heliasinc „„i/,;,f bv hurl ng abuses aud 

thepiiW/t.a..d ihe 

passing tmila^ Saft also from whom he learnt 
indebted ^ Vj J ■^Fnjm the teachings of Hs guru 

much cf . ■ ^o-ated the dements of non- 

Ramananda, he >n ^ Thus he 

Violence. concepts on the basis of 

fixed upon ce^amsp ^ 

mcdiiauon over what n sadhana and per- 

and «ha. h<=?«l“‘;“ti?>?a?rd the emx of hi, 
“■?' '’‘?,Ts'luo™ncT, Lv/Eien grouped together 
'aT SakUs »d iaiads and they are eoliec 

ns-clycall^ the^ systematic or 

The views ’^r be was no learned philosopher, 
well reasoned out for 1«^ ™ contradictory state- 

0 ”.fr hTs auEcb tre sharp and tdlbg. 
TfU ah kL diction is not urbane or pohshed, the 
Although lj« a coined by him arc saved from 
turns of phr^cs emucu j 

drabness by sj ^ t^ly mystical. Some of his 

Waning is diffi ult to unravel. 
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aluSghT aT£ ShSX'* ■1“ '■’ “« 

^Visdom consi^is k ge.r/' at 

underlymg the 

inate reality is fon^Ic^ and yet 
un\'<^. Hrs consort maya has distract^'rl 
A loving devotion to Him will bi^it 
rance from muja by his Grace^ T ? ® 
fusion of the lormlt^s with th^'r ^ 
bhakti has been devised The ^ 

should be emotional and 'unalioy^ ^ 'ni'^r 

of His name need not be done with th 

objective rosarv hni- h nr. u help of an 

tuStr-onitd 5/ F 

rj„f 

s* rts’ 5S £s 

the name of rciieion In ^^oodshed in 

widiin oneself iS has the Divine 

vxerciMs pr«„ibcd “y ST h'. ™‘“'i'’'' 

bTTsX aT“ AETaclifilS 

the natl or iniBic w'iihi°n°'”H''^ i listening to 

«« the fundamentaj uiiity^^f '>'‘"8 

He dubs the Brahmins and^hi i?^i Hinduism, 
credulous, vain and^nSi ^ ignorant, 

to accept the Truth exhorts them 

to caste. Nordoeshp **^^portance 

learning. A number of tw^ scriptural 

,' towards him so that strongly drawn 

became his followers Hf« ^nd Musalmans 

J-ter generations 

oftheMr^fl^/A^ were riral r T ^ majority 

P«pleof <he W„ vaateaXterrXd't^ 
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secur..' ll1.1l pi-raiigi: wiilch ihc coniitig of tlic liiglicr 
caslus would have given it. 

JlBt like Kabir, Nanak, tlic founder of SiUns^ 
also proadied devotion to God 'vdhout 
and lie initiated ioto his faitb, people of all _ _ 

a”d creS. nuhont any "’‘‘‘‘XT'her^ 

Hindu and Mmalman or high and W- ir-nak 
ban essential difference between Kabij 
Tliough Nanak also uses Persian and 
ircssions,it is the Bvndu.kastras that form thebasu 
SrSs doemnes and be refers lo the eurrem socia 
evils in a far mUder language. His ® 

cha'tracterised by humility and not by vanity That 
b why his view^ have found 

the hands of the higher castes as well, ^ 

sraiif S' S’tit"ara;riir“it i^a .ok. 

history of India. , , , ^nivora 

The reformers menlion^ above 

thj- barriers of caste and preached the 

trlcr&y^^nVCJiS 

Sy'^XX" “ avid\ Midukd«. Cbandido. and 

Vidyapatt also fall withm this penod. 

Islam in India : ^ , t 4’, Islam 

In the religious Ids to ry of medical T"tli^ 
has made a contribution. Just a Icsv ycais 
after *0 foundation of Wan., ils doclnn« WM 
ut irt India throueh the medium ofArabtra 
Indian Buddhists and Shaivas had considerably 
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is cvidTn« Tlierc 

Irispite ol’ihM ii iias a jmL tenets o( I^lan), 

p4k or rnciCfl;:;4™TeE .f.:‘? t(.o 

and even befure die fQuiirL<;yi this new faitJi 
in India endowed mosques Vor dominion 

Muslim preachers. The Qu!^n aS^n of 

the efficacy of force in securing conveys 

oi India, thus were then unfamrifar'^f n* l ^ People 
ol Islam Ivliichshowed ilsetf r ospect 

, Muslim rulein lndiT H'o fouiidadon of 

A number of Muslim j 

came to India In rhe wake of fh^ 
gurat of Sindh. But they did ^t>n^ 
influence on the local peoX ^Afmr 
tion of the Punjab to ihe^ Ghaani?! i 
number of stich saints coming 
ably increased and they settlS rfn co^ider- 
placcs in northern India Afr.? different 

of Turkis 1 government in ind' ■ ^^^^blishrnent 
receiving sfate A 

discrimrf«„,yp5lc™rfTosmfeT„rh‘' H 

burdou of ,ax«. ™ut^f “shml 

untouchables did not accent ijfa- and the 

Jooked upon itasTgr^t gL m T"" 

for improving their social staii ^beir faith 

cooditiou. Aoy. ,bo,efoie. regarded r 

as unworthy and tried tn l*- cotiverts 

while still within the Hindu fold t^oudition 

■bo Muslims appemli o dir^ ■ "f 

Hindus that dSr Xi«» '° 

their fold anybody who had ■ f^®"^’"bed from 

them. They had now nn ^^tintacts with 

lam Hindu prisoners of wfr^^had^ 
meals provided by the VT.i.r ^ ^be 

when they returned to iheiJ^oeon?' 
longer be accepted as member? of !h dj^y could no 
■OO therefor* tumed MusW SomAma 
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village was excommunicated beciaise it had used 
tank water contaminated by the Muslims auliougn 
it cohld not have helped it because no other drink¬ 
ing water was available. Conversions to I$l^ 
thus were ofiefi the result of Hindu bigotry rather 
than ofils own merits, This class of converts was 
far more zealous in the service of Islam than even 
the Txirks because they were inspired not so much 
by devotion to the new faith as by hatred for their 
persecutors* Tiicn there svere people who felt 
sincerely attracted towards certain Muslim saints 
and sought initiation from them. But the Muslims 
generally abstained from communicating tlie mys- 
ici its of their faith loan unconverted Hindu. This 
also induced conversion to Islam in certain cases. 
Some people were forcibly converted ^as a penalty 
for crimes. Then the institutions of slavery and 
nolygamy also rapidly multiplied the numbers of 
Muslims. But an average Hindu was rarely attrac¬ 
ted towards Islam, despite its simplicity and the 
principle ofsocial equality. He preferred to seek 
social and spiritual advancement only wiihm the 
four corners of his own ancient tradition. 

Muslims have an uncompromising faith not only 
in tlu'unity of God but also in the manifest form of 
reality being one and singk. According to them 
there is onlv one true rebgion-that which is cm- 
badied in the Quraji. Refusing to accept Urn is, 
according to them, wilful persistence m error. Ihey 
look upon it as an act of piety to bnng those 
persisting in error within the light of religion, by 
pcrsLiadon if possible, by force if necessary. Among 
die Christians also, there was emphasis on the grace 
of God on the one hand and the kindly act 
of purifying the soul of liereucs by burning them 
alive. To a certain extent, this is true of Islam 
also. In Islam theologians and tlic agents of 

government w'cnt hand in glove and it rcjectetl the 

teeming diversity of truth. Consequently, whcii 
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differences of opinion about the interpretation of 
the Quran led to the emergence of con tending sects 
in Islam, they did not follow the Indian practice of 
seeking the truth by peaceful discussions but tried 
to supprr^s all heresy at the point of the sword. 
Cons^ucntly, Shias and Mahdawis conspired against 
Sunni Sultans and attemjMed to murder them. The 
Sultans, on^ their part, threw their leaden info 
prison, subjected them to torture or ordered their 
execution in order to suppress the rising tempo of 
heresy. 

Sufis : 

The Sufis form the liberal clement in Islam 
and it is by their efforts that Islam has acquired 
some respect in India. There were many orders of 
the Sufis wliich slightly differ from one another in 
certain matters. But there is a lot of common 
ground. The Sufi is generally used for that 

class of Muslim samts which clad itself in simple 
woollen garments with a vietv to live the life of 
poverty and iiumtiity and which Instead of accepting 
the literal external meaning of the Quran lays 
greater emph^is on its underlying mysteries. Ins¬ 
tead of depriving God of form and attrlbulcs they 
impute to liim the qualities of effulgence, love, mercy, 
generosity and immanence. Instead of inculcating 
fear of the wratli ^ of God, they put forward the 
ideal of securing union witli Him by pursuing the 
path of perfect love. Tlie most outstanding atfri* 
bute of God, according to the Sufts^ is efful¬ 
gence and they dwell upon his lustre, gloO’ 
splendour in various ways, They feel that it is His 
glory that is reflected in every object, nay every 
little particle, in the universe. Tiiat is why they 
recommend love and kindness to all created beings. 

As a corollary of this, many Sufis vvcrc strict 
vegetarians. Regarding lust as the most serious 
obstacle tn the path of devotion to God they ]jrar- 
tiscd a numbet of yogic exercises as a means of 
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suppressing or sublimating it* Removing the 
sheaths of ignorance and impiiriiy onmistuig the 
heart, they contemplate on God ^vith a feeling of 
utter sincerity and purity. They recognize^ the 
value of repetition of God’s name and sometimes 
resort to music of a loving devotional character as 
an aid to concentration. The fervour of music often 
to heightening of emotion whieh ended in 
ecstatic dancing. While admitting the doctrine of 
immanence, they do not support idol-worship. 
Their goal is union with God, The ritual of Islam^ 
therefore^ has no fascination for them. Some among 
them went to the length of saying that faith in the 
prophethood of Muhammad could In no way help 
m their spiritual progmss and therefore they regar¬ 
ded only first half of the Ksltfrid (La ilah ilKllah there 
is no God except Allah) as relev ant to their purpose. 
In each of these orders, the preceptor or the pir 
has a great importance because it is only under 
hU guidance that spiritual pr^rcss is possible. The 
pir, therefore, receives in practice more rcv'crencc 
and honour than All^. The more celebrated 
Muslim saints of this period were Shaikh Mutnuddm 
Chishti, Baba Fariduddin Ganj-i-shakar, ^^uibuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, Nizamuddin Auliya, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, Chiraghd-Dehlawi, Khwaja Shaikh 
Taqiuddin, Malik Muhammad Jayasi and Muham¬ 
mad Ghaus Gwaliori. As a result of their influence. 
Toga and mysticism entered the fold of Islam while 
the importation of the sentiment of love for the 
divine helped to reduce its austere rigidity. 

The orthodox uletM while recognizing the 
services of the Sups in the spread of Islam regar¬ 
ded them as unoriJiodox in certain respects and 
therefore subjected them at times to coii$idcrable 
persecution. They incurred tire wrath of the bigoted 
element because of their addiction to music and 
dancing, support of celibacy, faitli in the immanence 
of God and neglect of namaz, roia and hajj. But 
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bccRUSC most of them were men of stcfliiiR 
character, they commanded high rr!?pcct ainf'ng tlie 
Muslims and the king and commoner alike looked 
upon it as a great privilege to be able to render them 
some service. 

Influence OF Islam and Hinduism on each other: 

M Hinduism and Islam lived in India cheek 
by jowl. It was natural that they should ii fiuence 
^ch other. Among the Hindus, the caste rules 
became more vigorous in the beginning while in the 
later stages the mstitution of casie itself became 
suspect in tlic eyes of many a Hindu. Its rigidity, 
therefore considerably wore off Popular faith in 
idol worship remained unshaken but certain sec* 
tions gave it up altogetlier. New arguments had 
therefore to be devised in its favour. It uas said 
Jat the flrcAu (worshipped) form of God is the idoh 
■if ^ effulgence of God is evoked in the 

Idol as a result of its ^vorsbip hy devotees. But if 
an unworihy Mfson chtered the temple, tlie divine 
glory foraook the idol temporarily or even for all 
timt Thus the idols destroyed and desecrated by 
the Muslims were mere pieces of stone or metal 
because with the entry of the mleckchha into the 
temple the divine effulgence left the idol for good. 
Idol worship had never been obligatory for all 
Hindus, It was merely the first siep to devotion to 
Fn gets stuck there permanently wil¬ 

fully checks h is own progress. Thus idol-worship 
now lost some of its former popularity. The Iowct 
dieses among the Hindus \vere now' treated better 
and the path of salvation or entry into heaven was 

Excessive popularity of 
bMt during this period might also be ijic indirect 
u come of the entry of Islam into India. .Although 
he basic dements onhikti had been pn sent m the 

KKin'lv ^ centuries before the bftli of Islam. 
Knshnaue Vaishanavism as taught by Chaitanya 
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and Vallabha might have been pardalty influcnc^ 
by the emotion^ aspect of Sufism although its 
main source is undoubtedly tlie Sh6gwata Furana. 
The Muslims likcwse have been influenced by the 
Hindu doctrine of fCarma, pre-determination and 
monism. The mosques and the tombs acquired 
greater sanctity in India because of the indirect 
influence of Hinduism. Hindti social customs also 
aftected the Muslims and uldow-rcmarriage and 
divorce began to be frowned upon even among them. 
Liberal elements in both the communities helped to 
bring tliem closer and mutual hatred and bitterness 
was considerably blunted. But the evil deeds of 
fanatical Muslims and persecuting monarchs occa¬ 
sionally upset the efforts at reconciliation. On the 
whole, we may say, sincere goodwill and amity 
never existed between the two communities in gene¬ 
ral. But there were numerous Hindu and Muslim 
families which on the individual plane came very 
dose together as fraternal neighbours. 

Education and learning : 

As a result of the religious upheavals of the day, 
a number of worts were composed in Persian, 
Arabic, Sanskrit, Apabhramsha, and the regional 
languages such as Hindi, Maithili, Bengali, Gujerati, 
Gurumukhi, Marathi, Tamil etc, Some of these 
were biographies of great men and in some there 
was a discussion of religious doctrines on^ the basis 
of the scriptures. There were some poetical works 
also in which sentiments of bhakti found expression. 
Numerous devotional songs, instinct with personal 
love for the divine, were composed and found cur¬ 
rency even among the illiterate masses. Thus as a 
result of the ac tivi ties of rcUgiot is reformers literature 
flourished, the regional languages were developed 
and popular education was lacilitatcd. 
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Besides, there were pure literary compositions 
also. Men of letters were honoured and patronised 
during this period by all governments and this helped 
emergence of new authors. Among Persian poets 
the more celebrated names are those of Amir 
Khusrau, Mir Hasan Dehlawj, Badr Chacli» and 
Isami. Historiography also received special atten¬ 
tion during this period and the most outstanding 
auLtiors in this held were Mtnhaj-us-siraj, Ziya- 
uddin Barajiit Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and Yahyabin 
Ahmad. Ain-ul-mulk Multaiii has collected spe¬ 
cimens of iciter-wriling, all from his own pen, in 
Inska-i-Makm, 

In Sanskrit, besides works on philosophy and 
religion, a number fjf dramas, biograpliiis and 
poetical compositions were produced. The Jains 
wrote a number of books in Apabhramsha. Estab¬ 
lishment of local Muslim dynasties helped local 
dialects a^ume a literary form but it arrested the 
growth of Sanskrit learning and literature; The 
regional languages received a further fillip from the 
efforts of reJtgiotis reformers. Many Sanskrit 
cl^sics were translated into local languages. All 
this helped in the cultural enrichment of the land. 

Muslims established a number of makiubs and 
madmas mostly witli state aid, wiicre generally no 
tuition fees were chaiged. In madrasas^ the subjects 
taught included theology, literature, science, history, 
politics, and jurisprudence. To each mosque, a 
maktab was generally attached witcre children of the 
ncighbourho^ were given coaching in the three R's. 
elementary Persian, and reading ihe Sufis 

also sometimes ran scliools with the help of state 
grants in cash or land. Here greater emphasis was 
laid on the study of philosophy and metaphysics. 
As reading the Quran was supposed to have great 
religious merit, percentage of literacy should have 
been quite high. 
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Educational institution of the Hindus received 
no help from the Sultans. This was not very- 
unexpected cither. They believed il sacrilegeous 
to assist in the propagation of the Hindu faith 
and as every educational institution of the Hindus 
imparted some religious instruction also, it was 
impossible for the Sultans to grant them any 
aio or assistance. There was no restriction on a 
Hindu attending a Muslim institution but in the 
atmosphere then prevailing number of such students 
must have been very small, Vikramaslula and 
Nalanda in Bihar, Navadwipa in Bengal, and Kashi 
in the Madhyadesh remained important centres of 
Hindu learning even though they were not scats of 
government. After the coming of the Turks the 
Universities of Nalanda and Vikramashila closed 
down and collections of manuscripts in their 
libraries were blotted out of existence. Each city 
and town had Sanskrit Pathshalas while in each 
village there was provision for learning elementary 
reading, writing atid arithmetic. But the state made 
no attempt to regulate, organise or systematise 
public education. The poorer and the lower classes 
in society therefore had little of education and they 
had strong faitli in witch-craft, efficacy of charms 
and amulets and the need to propitiate ghosts and 
evil spirits. The higher classes also had some 
leanings in that direction but they were compara- 
dvely more enlightened. 

Fine Arts : 

Islam condemns music, dancing and painting as 
unlawful. In spite of this prohibition, these arts did 
not altogether disappear from Muslim lands, for to 
give an artistic expression loone’sdeeper sentiments 
one may choose the vehicle of words, another of 
rhythmical sound wliiJe still another of the colour 
and the brusli. In India music continued to flourish 
because of the influence of Sufi saints, Hindu 
preachers of the Bhakli school, royal courts and 
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slave^dealers. It is recorded about Sikandar Lodi 
that his court musicians were so proficient in their 
art that wine-^ls forgot to take round the mne 
and fell down enraptured. In the reign of Raja 
Man of Gwalior a music college was established at 
Gwalior one of whose products was Tansen- Danc¬ 
ing girls, prostitutes and slavegirls also chose music 
as an aid to their professions. Dancing was higidy 
cultivated in the south and Lord Shiva was 
represented in a dancing pose hs/ ffala raja (the king 
of dancers). 

But painting practically disappeared during this 
period. Most of the scholars are of opinion tliat 
absence of material should not be taken as a positive 
proof of the disappearance of the race of Ajanta 
painters altogether. Recently some specimens of 
medieval painting have also come to lighl. In 
Bengal have been found some crude specimens of 
palm leaf painting. There are some illustrations in 
Jain religious books. But these are all of a crude 
type. On the walls of the Man Mandir at Gwalior 
and the temples of Ellora there are some remains 
of mural painting. When Akbar started organising 
a school of painters at the court, tnatiy Indians also 
found a place in it. If painting as an art had really 
ceased to exist in India no Hindu could have fpund 
a place among the greatest painters of Akbar. In 
the absence of state patronage, some painters were 
probably obliged to stop thesr work. Decline of 
Buddhism also led to languishing of painting. It 
is qlso possible that some specimens of the art of 
those days have been destroyed by time or man. But 
it is impossible to come to any definite conclusion 
on die basis of mere surmises. 

Arcliitecture and sculpture made great strides 
during the medieval age. Hindu Rajas, Turkish 
Sultans and the wealthier classes in society all vied 
vnth one another in^ the construction of noble 
cdmces and embellishing them with fine sculptures. 
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A majority of the buildings of this period arc 
temples, mosques anti forts. At some places towers 
of victory were erected, while at others remains of 
palaces furnish examples of royal restdemial 
quarters. Hindu temples fall under three main 
groups : 

fi [ The Khajuraho type.-—In temples of northern 
India, the skikhar takes the form of a huge tower 
which gets narrower and narrosver as it rises from 
its base to its top which is surmounted by a huge 
amaiaka and Kalaska. The exterior is relieved and 
embellished by a variety of sculptural devices, such 
as cngravitigs, miniature jAf A Aarj, human and animal 
figures and statuettes of gods and goddesses. Tcm- 
plesof this class are found at Bhuwaneshwar (Orissa), 
Khajuralio (Uttar Pradesh) and Gwalior (Madhya 
Pradesh). The older temples of Rajputana and 
Gujerat also fall under this group, 

(a) The temples of South India. —These are found 
in the wide tract extending from Maharashtra to 
Mysore and Hyderabad. The skikhar of this group 
was another distinctive ty pe. It was no longer a 
tower-like structure. Instead, it rose divided in 
flighu of stairs or storeys. In betw-een, there were 
bands of flat spaces worked out in, statuettes and 
other designs. It were tliese bands which gave the 
shikhar an appearance of division into many flights 
of storeys. 

( 3 ) The Dravidian type, —Examples of this are 
found at EHora, Tanjore, Madura, Srirangam etc. 
In this case the skikhara rose in a pyramidal form, 
one pile of structure rising above another and each 
succeeding pile getting smaller in dimensions thus 
producing the effect of the skikhara gradually be- 
coming narrower and narrower. These temples 
arc generally huge structures and they have a lot of 
space for flne sculpturing. 
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Tl’.ere are certain common features in the three 
types. Tlie inner shrine where the idol of the 
urincipal deity was installctl was located at a fan 
distance from the main entrance and its dimensions 
were such that only a small number of persons 
could enter it at a time. On the inside walls, 
pillars and architraves eiCi there was elaborate 
decoration often cxemied in a minute style. The 
main entrance generally led into a huge quadrangle. 
The mailt entrance of the temple was dispropor¬ 
tionate to its size and had a diminutive appearance. 
The motifs in stone and the devices of stone ware so 
elaborate that they produced the impression of 
infinite variety in the universe. The doors of the 
temples are almost always rectangular and there is 
no use of the dome as an architectural dpicc. That 
they knew how to construct a dome is proved by 
the construction of Buddhist stupM but they pro' 
bablydid not appeal to tJieir aesthetic sense as pieces 
of art. 

Among the Hindu forts of the period, special 
reference is made to the forts of Gwalior, Rati- 
thambhor, Chitor, Kalinjar and Warangal but 
none of them has come down to us as a complete 
structure. We can, therefore, form an exact idea 
about them only from descriptions in contemporary 
literature. Only those forts were considered impre^- 
able which were surrounded by a deep and wide 
ditch filled with water or which stood up abwe 
the crest of a rock and whose walls were thick 
and strong and difficult to scale and which had a 
good water supply and sufficient provision Ibr 
storing food and war material. 

The monuments of the Turks and Afghans 
include mostly mosques, tombs, madrasas and forts. 
The forts built by them also have either disappeared 
altogether or are mostly a heap of ruins. But the 
mosques and tombs are still available in a fair num¬ 
ber. Just like the Sultans of Delhi, the rulers of 
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local Muslim dynasties and members of the nobility 
also have a number of mosques and tombs to their 
crcdj t. Mus 1 i m r itlei s w ere in the h. ibi t of bu ilding 
their own tombs in their own life-titne and probably 
tised tltem aa retiring chambers. 1 ive heat of India 
was intolerable to them. They therefore planned 
the tombs in such a manner that they should not 
only provide protection against heat, dust, wind and 
the sim but that there should also be adequate 
provision for light and conformity to Islamic tra* 
ditions. They threw domed roofings over them and 
instead of rectangular doors showw preference for 
arcltes. Either they eschewed decoration alt^eliter 
or made use of coloured tiles, stones of different 
colours, faked windows and arches, interlacing of 
flowers and leaves with geometric patterns and 
inscription of extracts from the Quran in various 
styles of calligraphy to provide some relief to the 
eye. 

Mosques also were characterised by an austere 
simplicity and die use of the arch and the dome as 
structural devices. They were generally of huge 
dimensions so that they might pcoclaini from a 
distance the establishment of Muslim ™le in India 
and might have ample space for pariictpants in the 
congregational prayers on Fridays. The earlier 
mtMqties were fashioned out of temples, with slight 
changes here and there, Hindu temples usually 
faced east while the Muslims turned towards the 
west at the time of prayer because the Kaaba of 
Mecca lay ivest of India. Therefore svith the 
removal of the idol and throwing of a few arches on 
the back-wall there could be no difficulty in offering 
prayer there. The quadrangle in a temple also was 
^rly large otherwise wherever necessary they exten¬ 
ded it by destroying the inner all-round verandah 
and the rows of rooms behind. The Arhai din ku 
jkonpra at Ajmer and the A tala dtJii Mosque at 
Jaunpur were examples of this type. Another 
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sped a! Teatufe of early structures is that neither the 
masons knew the correct manner of builtling ifii; 
arch and the dome nor w ere ihexr products pleasing 
to the eye, Tlie ardicA of Quwwai-ut-Islam mosque 
at Delhi are of this type. By the time of Alauddin, 
the proper manner of building an ‘arch’ was learnt. 
The Alai Darwtfis arches are much better than 
die older type both structurally and in respect of 
ornamentation. The importance of ihe tomb of 
Ghiyasuddiii lies in thesirengih of its walls, The 
local styles developed during this period had some 
local features but in the principles of construction 
as such they make no new contribution. In Bengal 
they used coloured bricks and tiles and madearchuatc 
roofs as a protection against heavy rainfhib The 
Gojerat and Malwa schools specialized in the art 
of making exquisite stone screens and lattices and in 
designing btioiies (wells with undcr-ground cool 
chambers, approached by artistic stairs). Tlic 
Sharqi ^liitcciure of Jaunpur was remarkable for 
its beautiful and imposing facades. The southern¬ 
ers specialized in the construction of domes and 
minars. 

The Qjitb Mnar, founded by Aibak, completed 
by Iltutmish and on bang damaged in an earth¬ 
quake, repaired by Firuz is the most outstanding 
monunient of this period. It was designed as a 
memorial of Turkish triumph in India and it has 
received aH-mund praise from art-critics for the 
character of its ornamentation wliich on the one 
hand fully conforms to Islamic ideals and on the 
other produces an effect of exquisite beauty and 
fine vi^orkmanship. The Ran as of Mewar built 
yojfdstamhho and Kirti Sfambhd to commemorate 
their victory over the Sultan of Malwa. But they 
wtt-e far less high in comparison to the Qjitb Minor 
were designed to conform to Hindu ideals 
i ^ thus stands in a class by 
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Among the Afghans buildcTS, Shcr Shah alone 
struck a new line of construction. His tomb at 
Sahasram lias been judged to be superior to any 
that had been built in India lill then. He improved 
the construction of forts as well and founded tlie 
new Rohtas fort in the Punjab wliichwas completed 
by his son Islam Shah, Some of the sarois of Sher 
Shah and the Gomti bridge at Jaunpur arc also 
remarkable structures. 

The buildings of this period though executed 
according to the orders of the Muslims and therrfore 
in conformity to Tslartiic ideals, were built by Hindu 
masons and architects, Indo-Muslim monuments 
have thus a uniqueness of their own and they 
considerably differ from contemporary mosques and 
tombs outside India. This uniqueness is the gift of 
Indian environment and Indian craftsmen. Simi¬ 
larly, Muslim art traditions affected Hindu ideals 
so that the temples of this period appear to be of 
a different class from ancient monuments. The 
Rajputs also started building c/ihatris, the Hindu 
replica of tombs and the arch and the dome began 
to be used in Hindu buildings as well. But the time 
for a scientific synthesis had not yet arrived. This 
was done later by Akbar. 

Conclusion : 

Thisbrief revieiv of early medieval society and 
culture shows that its contribution in the develop¬ 
ment of the later civilization of India was remarka- 
able indeed. Two different cultures came iii contact 
with one another and although in the earlier stages 
the reaction of each was inspired by suspicion, 
distrust andhosdlity, it later led to a free exchange 
of ideas in all walks of life which gave birth to a 
new culture which was neither purely Turkish nor 
purely Hindu but a composite Indian Culture, 
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A. D, 
555 

ij; 

6a2 

63a 

II 

(>34 

644 

656 

661 

7‘3 

7^5 

750 


Birth of Khadija (4) 

Birth of Muhammad (4) 

Death of Khadija (4) 

Muhammad's Right to Medina 
Dealh of Muhammad (4) 

Abu Bakf becomes the Caliph [bj 
Umar succeeds as Caliph (6) 

Usman becomes 1 he third 0 

All succeeds as the fourih Cahpb th) 
Death ofAU ; deposition of Hasan ; 
the Umayyad Caliphate (f) 

Arab Conquest of Sindh (,8) 

Recall of Muhammad bin Q,a 5 im (o) 

End of the Umayyads (6) 


Hijfi Era begins (4) 


Mtiawiya founds 


750-1258 Rule of the Abbasids (i 3) 

7 t<l- 7?4 Caliphate of Mamur (10) 

786-809 Caliphate of Harun (to) 

788 Birth of Shankaracharya (494) 

8ao Dealh of Shankaracharya (494) 

874 Samanid dynasty founded (13) 

071 Birth of Mahmud of Ghazni (iB) 
gya Accession of Piriligin {16) 

077 Subukiagin seizes Ghazni {* 4 ) 

q 86 Jayapala attacks Suhuktagin (16) ■ , euh 

991 Conf^cracy under Jayapala fails agamst Subtik- 

.j Q j M^miid^ appointed commander of the army in Khora- 
san(i8) 

998 Accession of Mahmud (17) 

999 Ismail expelled from Ghazni (18) 

Mahmud annexes Khorasao (19) 

j, End of the Samanids (13) 

Caliph grants recogiution to Mahmud {i8> 

,, Mahmud vows annual raids against India (tg) 
loot Final defeat of Jayapala (at) 

1002 Mahmud captures Sistan (19) ^ 

Jayapala commits sclf-immolaiion (aa) 

1005 Bhatinda falU to Mahmud (24) 
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A.D, 

itvj6 Firsi deffat of Ariandpala (sa) 

>■ _ Mahmud attacks Multan fa 
1008 of SulchpaJa (ai) ' 

1010 Mahmud annexes Mititan fai) ' ' 

10ra Mahmud sdaes Gharshislan fiol 

i Kwauj Md Maihurn p,„„drr. 

:»!9 , 

cowartJirire (^6) ^ P^niaK Rajyapala for his 

,, Mahmud attacks Ganda PlianfC f l 

frijfht (a6) haudel who runs away in 

defeated (s,) 
io»o Mahmud atinexes Chor Vj nv 

101 ! ^Wwud’^K^dXml’fn" <“*> 

■•, “f *f„«1 (°Sif<'“> 

hmud Stans for Somanaih fa7\ 

1016 Deseeratioa of Somanath (a;) ^ 

” ^“Mcss paisei away f2ql 

,j Mahmud avoids Bhoj Parmar^aL^l'hft 
route but suffers 
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routebutsuffers at the hanS^o/ih Culch 

jjio Mo’aVSfotoJ'^VT '‘'J- 

I in “«l>olilio. (S 5 ) 

■” l£i'L*£3; 


.17S Shihobi” 0.pSr“. U?hh"V)^’ 

■178 Bbi^pdofe.,, fSSiJ J 

8 ? “ SWtiobSddin (L 

., Shib.bSVSSM^ # 

■ ■• «i'£ “r ,“z' 

Puiyafa (4j) i Shihabuddin annexes the 


oetiiiptcd by Shihab- 
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A.D, 

itBg Shihabuddin attacks Bbatinda (4?!) 

1191 First batile of Taratn (43) 

119a Second battle of Taraln (43) 

1 tQ3 Aibak sunununcd to Ghazni (47) 

1194 fl<*tlleqf ChandwaT ; Jayachatidra killed (47) 

1105 Death of Hariraja (48) 

,, Bayana and Gwalior raided (48 J ^ 

1197(?) Gwalior aurrffldcrt to Turks {48) 

„ Aibak raids Gujerat (48) , 1 # ev 

ttgg Harishchandra’i inscription as an mdcpcndcnt ruler (48) 
laoa Siege of Kalinjar (50) .mi 

1203 Kaliiyar, Mahoba and Khajuraho seized by the Turks 

i^habuddin succeeds Gbiyasuddin at Ghor as Muiz- 

uddin (5a> . 

1205 Shah of Khwarizin defeats Muizuddm (58) 

„ Khokhars suppressed (52) 

Iltutntish manumitied (76) 

Qftbacha gets Sindh and Multan (69) 
iao6 Mu’tauddin aisassinatcd at Dhamyak (52) 

Ikhtiyaruddin dies in Bengal ^1) 

/ Aibak founds the Sultanate oiDclhi (71) 

" Ali Mardan appointed governor of Bengal (72) 
iao8 Aibak manumitted (71) 

1210 Aramshah succeeds Aibak (74) 

Ihutmish becomes the Sultan (75) 

Ali Mardan kilied (8a) 

Yaldoz defeated (79) 

D.-alh of Yaldoz (79) 

First defeat of OMbaeba; Lahore seized and assigned 
to Nasiruddin Mahmud (79) 

J al at uddin Man gbaratii enters India (79) 
falaluddin leaves India for home (So) 

Iw<iz sitbmits to liiutmish (8a) 

Defeat and death of Iwaz; Nasiruddin Mahmud in 
Bengal (83) 

lltutmish captures Raathambhor (S4) 
lliutmish’s second attack on Lahore (81) 

„ Mandor occupied (84) 

1227*1230 lltutmish suWties Jalor, Ajmer, Bayana, Tchan- 
garh and Sambliar (84) 

Death of Qiibacha (81) 

Al Mustaivsir Billah’s letter of investiture to lltutmish 

UsO 

1230 lltutmish annenes Bengal (83) 

1231 Gwalior besieged (84) 


1211 

I2ii 

[215 

1217 


t220 

1224 

1225 

1226 


1227 


1228 

1229 
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chronology 


A.D. 

taja 


‘linjib (tig) 


Gwalior aniieicd fay lUutmijh (9a) 

1 a miib purchases Balban {i ig} 

Iltutmish i war the Ch^nrli^N 

»* 34 -t ^5 BHilsa andUjjain raided (84I ^ 

!o!l lituiiDht, rails f6q\ 

(236 uf rituitniish (88) 

AeceMion of Ruknuddin FinisG fqi ) 

Kaziya securer crown fga} 

Ziyanddm recalled from Gwalior (94) 

Ayaz rebels (95) 
peaib or Raziya (96) 

I fk to the throne (96j 

Lahore falls to the Mongol, (ojf * 

Ma5nd replaces Bahrain (oa)^ 

Masud ap]ioint, Balfaan 
M ongols invade India (loi) 
co„,p™ i„ 

bhor ^ * BundeUthaad and Rant ham- 

Balb^n invades Me Wat (jjeJ 
Balban becomes 

,, N fiii rusidin nisirrics f 

IS50 Another revolt in the IW, f'”+) 

t» 5 t-‘ 5 * BaIba„invadJcHX^iii?\. ^ , 

1 353 ^ithao’s conspiracy aXj,t ^1 k ‘ M) 

Raiithatnfahor raided (i t O 
Jalaluddm fail, to Mr,™ ,1, *1 

Lahore (11 a) throne and accepts 

nau!i'^^(U 3 ^) <=*Pturcs the governor of Lakh- 

B^ban’s resioration to power 

Difcat and death of Raihan /I o? 

tt'*u«sh Ki»„ rtbih (,'„T ''“®> 

' “If*'55^ Mangol'^rtifbaJ^ aT V 

1366 leatb’i^NSddht 


1331 


Mf 

1333 

tS 39 

1340 

11 

■441 

1^41 

1*44 

1345 

1*46 


r*4a 


'349 


1354 

IP 

1335 


t 7 


)J 

1356 

1357 


CHftONOLOOV 


5=7 


A. D. 
1973 

!979 

1985 

I3B7 
isSg 
I ago 

fi 

[391 


1199 


1296 

H97 

11 
M 

1998 

1999 

I ^ 

I3OJ 

1^01 

1303 

1303 

*305 

ff 

1306 

ISC'? 

1308 

i> 

1309 
i3to 

>1 


1311 


Daud Khan becomes the ruler of Mawamnuahr {a 05) 
Mougola invafle India t' 3 ®) 

Tughril's revolt in Bengal 13c) , . 

Prince Muhammad martyred m a war againit *imur 

Khan (136) , u f \ 

Muizuildin itaiguhad ascends the throne 39) 

Kaymurs proclaimed Saltan (543) 

Jalaladdin founds the Khilji dynasty (146) 

Rebellion of Malik Chhaj^u (157I 
Tata] attacks Ranthambhor (164) 

Bugbra Khan’s death; Rukauddin succeeds 10 the 
throne of Bengal (356) 

Vir Ballal Ill crowned king (ago) 

Mongols led by Abdullah defeated {J04) ^ ■ j ■ > ■ 

Alauddin cap lures Bhiha and is appointed Anzi-i- 
miimatii (167) 

Invasion ofDcvaglri (168) 

Jalaluddin murdered at Kara (i 7 S) 

Coronation of Alauddin (180J 

Kader invades India (205) , , n v 

Arkali Khan and Q,adr Khan m«rderrf (i8i) 

Nusrai appoinicd Kotwal of Delhi (a 16) 

Invasion by Saidi (9 c 6) , ..t j / 

(iiulugh Khwaja defeated; Zafar Khan killed (906) 
Guierai annexed (185) 

Siege of RanthambhoTbeEios (18B) 

Fall of Ranthambhor {tgi) 

Mcwar invaded (t99) ^ 

Uosuccessfu] raid into Bengal and Warangal ^1955 
Mewar annexed (192) 

Targht invades India (907) 

Malwa annexed (*92) 

Ali Beg and Tartaq invade India (a08) 

Invasion by Iqbalraanda (909) 

Alauddin’* wars in Central India (192) 

Death of Daud Khan (209) 

Kafur invades Devagiri ( 195) 

Devagiri submits to Alauddin (196) 

Shhaldeva of Si wan a defeated (19a) 

Expendition to Warangal {197) 

Praiap Rudradeva offers subnvission (igS) 

Kulnshckhar Pandya mardered by his son Sundara 
(194) 

Vtr Ballal lil submits (199) 

Kafur Invadu Mabar (300) 
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CHH-ONOLOOV 


A.D. 

1311 Jalor an anted (193) 

131a I^alh of R.3michaadra; Siagbana’s rebeUion at 
Dcvagirj. (aooj 

if Third invasion of Oevagiri (300) 

13^3 Defeat and death of Singhana fsfoil 
1316 Death of Aiaaddin (333) 

Coronation of Shihabaddin Umar (336) 

„ Qutbuddin Mubarai ascends the throne (337) 

1310 Zafar Khan, the governor of Gujerat murdered fa38) 

„ Harpaladeya's revolt, defeat and death ; Deva^i^ 
annexed (^38) ^ 

1330 Nadrudditi Khusran seizes the throne (34 0 
.. Foundation of the Tughttiq dynasty (‘^43) 

Ulugh Khan deputed to conquer telingana foqaj 
War of lucccssiun in Bengal (356) 

Warangal annexed (355) 

Bengal acceptsTughluqsuxerainty(357) 

I 'fcdiB.j- 1 . i' la. JPvT f A 1 Z-tk . . . _ T_ ■ J —_ ^ 


1333 

>323 

1314 

13*5 


1336 


(327 

1318 

‘330 

‘334 

‘335 


T336 

‘337 


‘339 

>340 

1341 

‘342 

‘344 

1345 

‘346 

‘347 


I ^ m- T-r - I J I 

tag DcathofGliiyasuddinTughJuqfs^g) 

It Accession of Muhaminad bin Tughlun (a6yj 

:a6 Tarairtfshirin fin ¥v%.rj-i.n. 


Taratnshiriii comes to India (373) 

Kf^bellion of Bvihauddm Gurshasp (280) 

Eiilianced taxation In Daab (313} 

Famine in Doab (313) 

Deyagiri the new capital of the Sultanate (lofij 
RcboJIion of Kishlu Khan (afi I) ’ ^ 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur rebel* (aSa) 

Introduction of Token currency f3t4) 

Famine recurs in Doab (313) 

Rebellion in Mabar (385) 

Gitizens of Delhi permitled to return home from 
Daulatabad (aBy) 

Foundation of Vijayanagar (388) 

Fakhrud'lin Mubarakshah rebel* in Bengal (384! 
Swargadwari made royal headquarters (313! ^ 

Conquest of Nagarfcot and Himachal (377} 

First rising of the Centurions (303) 

Revolt of Ain-ul-inulk Multant (393) 

Royal experimental farm (313) 

Death ofVir Balia] III faSJj 

from .he 

Mahimmad''i pirleys re abdicpiren 
Defeat and death ofBallal IV (393) ^ 

Second letter from the Caliph (303) 

Foundation of the Bahmani Kingdom (398J 


chronology 


5^9 


A.iD. 

•347 Revolt of Tagbi (aQS) 

< 35 ^ Conspiracy in ravour of Finiz (3^7) 

J351 Drath of Muhammad bin Tughluq (ag^J 
„ Finiz elected King (328) 

•353 Firuz invades Ben ff* {334) 

*359 Second inva.iioTi m Bengal (335} 

„ Fateh Khan anminatecJ htir io rhe thmne (349} 

1360 Firuz’s succtsi egamsi Bitbhum, Jajnagar and Nagar* 
kot (336) 

ijoa Invasion of Sindh (337) 

1365 Fimz invited to invade the Balinjani kingdom (338) 
•375 Zafar Khan declared heir to the throne (340} 

13Q8 Tughluqslmh II succeeds Finiz (351) 

[38() Abu Bake captures the throne (352)1 

1390 Nasiruddm Muhammadshah occupies Delhi (353) 

>391 Mahmttdshah Tughtuq raised to ibe throne (354) 

,, Foundation of the Sbarqi dynasty at faunpur (354) 

1396 MuzafTarshah assumes independence in Cujerat (377) 

1397 Fir Muhammad lays siege (o Multan (356) 

1398 Ttuiur invades India (^6) 

•399 Rhizr Khan appointed Timur’s deputy in the Punjab 
(360) 

1402 Mahmud Tughluq deserts to ihe Sharqis (36a) 

1405 Death of Mallu Khau; DauJat Khan seiies Delhi 
(362) 

t4t2 Mahmud Tughltiq dies (362) 

1414 Khizr Khan founds the Sayyad dynasty at Delhi (364) 
1421 Mubarakshah sucect^s to ihe throne at Delhi (368) 
1434 Mubarakshah assassinated i Muhammadshah succeeds 
him (372) 

[440 Mahmud Khilji marches on Delhi; Bahlul’i success 
against him (373) 

„ Bahlulbrcemes/iar^dndand Khan-i Khatian (395) 

1442 End of the house of Raja Ganesh (375J 

•444 Alauddin Alamshah ascends the throne at Delhi {373) 

1447 Alamshah moves away to Badauti (373} 

1451 Bahlu) occupies Delhi, secitrts Alamihah’s abdication 
and founds the Lodi dynasty (395-397) 

T452 Sharqo-L(Kli war begins (400) 

1478 Death of Alamshah at Badaun (402) 

1483 Babar born (423) 

1487 Raja Man submits to Bahlul (404} 

„ Kalpi assigoed to Azam Htimayun {405) 

1469 Sikandar succeeds Bahlul (405) 

1494 Coronation of Babar as the ruler of Farghana (423) 

34 
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CHrOnOLOoY 


A. D. 

*49+ 

>495 

1301 

1504 

>505 

If 

1507 

1508 

1509 


> 5*7 

>1 

1518 

If 

If 

* 5*9 

*594 

>595 

1526 

*538 

>505 


End of the Sharqis (402) 

Panunc in north (413) 

SIkandar attacks Gwalior (409} 
Sikandar annexes Dholpur (409) 
oabar occupies Kabul (493) 

Sikandar captures Mandtacl (409) 
Earthquake m northern India 
S^andar seizes Awantgarh {409) 
Narwar submits to Sikandar (409) 
^gor offers submission (409) 

Death of Sikandar {413) 

Ibrahim crowned kins (41 s) 

Jala] Starts a civil war {aio) 

Gwdlor falls to the LodisUi?) 

Battle of Khatoli (417) 

Babar occupies Bbira and Bajaur faaal 
Embassy of Mulla Murshid [494) ^ 

Babar seizes the Punjab (425) 

Final invasion of India by Babar faaei 
First battle ofFanipat (427) 

Shcr Khan conquers Bengal (376I 
Battle of Talikuta (383) 
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A 

Abbup ig. 

Abdullah (Mofi^l), 164, 

Abdul Malik, 13. 

AbChhar, iBi. 

Abo Bakr (CaJipb), 6, 

Abu Baki W^xir )» rco, td^?, 

Abu Bakr Sbah^ 

Abu Himilh, 44^, 

Abu Rjiia. 353 h 
A bu Said ^ £773^ 376. 

Abu Yutuf^ 44O. 

A^hajapoiTp 

Afruiyab^ ng^ la^, 

A«rt, 41a, 415, 417, 4SO. 437, ■ 438. 
Ahmad, 13. 

Ahmadahad, 377. 

Ahmad Ali Kh^i^t SSBp 
A hmad i^a:E (Khwaja Jah!m)i ajjg, 

3 &l- 2 W 2 p fl7x» ^74f sSo> 3 B]p, 

396,390,327-333- 

Ahm^ KhaU {Lucknw} p 410. 
Ahoiad Khan {PrimiHjj *57. 

Ahmad Kimu l^undus}^ 431« 
Ahmad namfr 301^ 3iS3. 

Ahmad Niyaltafiin^ 3B. 

Ahmad ShfthI,37J,377. 

Ahmad Sbah 

Aimil-iDulk Miiltam (Alim Khaa) 
i$a. i 95 i »3i9-a39, 342, 344, 951, 
36 j, 393-394, 999, 514. 

Ajanta^ 516. 

A^ayadc\'a, 39,50* 

Ajayp^iLrhp 50. 

Ajayapala, 5®. 

Ajinp, 17* 33, 45.^‘ 4B* 57-5®. 

a4» IMPOSTS. 376, 467, 519. 
Ajodhoiip lEip 

Akhar, 33, iR 3 , 230^ 233^ 333 p 366^ 
375 h 4 ^^* 5JG* 53 ta 
Alain Khan Lodi^ (Alaiuddui)j 40^.^ 

^ 7 , 433 ,, 433 . 

Alapla^Ut [3» 16. 

Alauddin Abmi Shahp 300, 373, 

_ 5 aS: 397 * 

Alaudidin Haian /GhlrOr 34. 
AlauddiCL Jani^ 63, 8 j. 

Al nuddm Khilj^ iSQp 14% 

isa-«a 3 » 150- ifiS^lSs, tB 7 , 

189, 10 I~ 313 , 316-917, 291 , 343^ 
995-336, 33 $- 334 , 336037, 943, 


^5. 252-253, 255*258. 

362-363, 265, 369, 373, 375, 

*Wj 32*. 304. 327i 311-313, 
+53-456, 462, 
At 175-179, 520. 

AJauddin Shah {l^wartEni| 

AHpS, 13. 

Ab 5oa> 

AJ%arh,^7* 

All luuailp 75. 

All Khatailj 383. 

Ali Manhm fAluaddin), 53, 73, 75 
. 77w 

All Quli fUitad) w 435. 


Ml § _ 

Aimw Be« {Oh^p Khan), 153, 
^ 73 -n 4 * n 7 . i 9 o, i&a. tSjp * iSa.p 
iQip stQ5, 2<t8p aio, 316, 376, 

A1 Muslasair Billah, jaS. 

AIqfi 8. 

^tumyj, 95-96. 

AlwaTj 34 a 

Amin Khaup 130-131, 

Amir ChopaSp a 73^ 

Amir, Hai^p 27^. 

Amir Khu^raUp 514^ 

Amroha, 133, 1^7^ aoB, aii^ aaB 

S33, " 

273, 277. 470. 

Anakup xo. 

AnandpaK Mj 28^, 64. 

Anaugarr 39 - 

9^ 49, 186, 996, Baa. 
Mai KMc, [89-190, 313, 316, 
Amimhnhp 74-789 
AriltaU id. 

Ariuli K^, 153, ijB, 161.164, 167, 

177:18i» 466 . 

Amor^a^ 39, 

Andaii Kh^j roS*i ii7K 
Aaaduddin, Sg^p 23a, 

A^JuiTp 4ED. 

Amu, 47. 

AurangHh, 300. 

Awadh,5^ 78.33-85, SCI. 14, jb6. 

137 , lao-iji, 143, 157, 167-160, 

17^ 190 » 23^ 393 , 416, 

Awaningarh, 409. 

AwaniJ Simd&ii, 468. 

Ayaa, g^ loo, 105. 

Azam Huma^mi (bln Sayazid) 

404^4051 


INDEX 




Azam (binKluji-i-JaLaa)^ 

Aiam Huma>tin 417^ 4^1. 

A»m Hiimjtyun Sanv^, 4Z&^I7 p 
430 , 432 i 

Aziz Khummor^ ^02. 

D 

Bobaz CZahtriKbim Muhamnimi)» 
S83. 4 ^^ 429. 468, 47a. 

Baflaathiham* 4^1(5, 

B«UrikfuhiaEm 495 ^ 

BadAun, 4ft 73, 7^76, 7«-79, 

9 c- 9 i^ 93 p 95 p 9 Sj loG-ioS^ 

177, 127, 190, aaS, 25^i* 

365, 375-373. 395 , 397 , 4*^1 407. 
B»dr Cliacfat 514. 

Bziiflicktkl 5 uj^ar^ 

Batfbdaclp Up E3. 

Bahudiu Kiian NuJbaai (Mbhajnmacl 
Shall} f 4321 430 * 423^ 

BahadiiT Nabif, 35^-354* a&Ovjht, 
37 ^ 5 ^ 

Bahadur ^habp 377. 

Bahjiuddm Gurd^p^ 356^ 

2SCH281* 287-3SB, 3<i5„ 32 Ip 470^ 
Bahauddin Tugliril, 

Eahift» lO. 

BzMuJ l^xil (Abu Puf llTii fin r Hfl|i [|| | 

Shah}j 30i^ 373, 393-407* 4JOj 

Bahnuch, 100-101^ tgS. 

Bahrain (MlUXUliiiii}) ^ 

101* iiip IJ0, 

BahnimAlb^ (Kiihju Khan), 24a. 
1 * 43 , a^a* aSi-aSsp aao, 

305^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 32a. 

B^limill Khan, $^84. 

KJtMi (Bdunaitj], sa/S'SSS- 

Ba^ur* 424, 

Baji^, JO. 

BAjiray^ 24, 20. 

Balaka, 0 ^. 

Balban (ChiyaMiddiiiK 98, [01.140, 

103 , i64.j65, 18:^,905, »o 9, 217'>aiB 
233-334. » 47 . 256, 266, 

JS a 3eJ?S 
SEiAV'’*^ 

25. 47-48. 5O, 144, 213 . 339 . 
BatbaJohah (Bcn^), 37e_ 

(Udi). 40B, 405^. 

Bairmj 1 [9. 


Bayam, 48, 70* Sip 109, 3^2* 381, 
368, 371-372* 4 fif 4 oB 4 & 7 ± 

41 ?. 4 iB> 42 B*. 

Bayazid, 404*405, 

Bcdix Khdji [Qadr Khan} p 272. 

Bcn^* 14 . 3 % 9 , 47. 49 p 77 - 7 ^, 

. 3. 5 ‘» 72. 75 . 83-85. 90. loo. 
• > 3 i las. 139.131, 142. 160, [93, 
“° 4 ' “*5. 235-257* 27*1 

2719,282,28^, 319, 322, 334-335. 
_ 3 ^ 374*376. 4 J 8 * 513. 520 - 
Bcrar. 897 , 379 * 381. 

Baa^'Ota, 114. 

BhqjKiachaDclrnt 4 o 3 . 

^irtn, 293, 303, 46*. 

BhakJtarjSi. 

Bhatuor, 353. 

Bhaniidevn ll^ 253.. 

Ehaia (RwaJ, 408* 4J4, 

« 4 , 28. 36 , 39, 42,43, 57, 
77 ^ 81 * 915-961 104 p J09p i!?bp 37O4 
4 ™o 

Bbdiiicr, [09, 198 ,466, 

Bhilw, 84, 167-1^, 

Bhima I (Cujeret), 98, 

Bhinu U, 183. 

Dbioiapala (ibo ieatkai), 23, £3, 
Bhua, 424. 

Bhojpuri 127. 

BbuvinnciJiwmrj 517* 

JaJwaziij 4:^6, 

Bibi Khonza^ 401H, 

Bibi Raji, 373, 397, 401, 

Bidar, 285, 293.993, 297, 37 ft 381. 
„„ 383 * 

BiJiar, 30, 89.83, 83. MWj 204, 957, 

373 . 4 oa- 4 i‘ 3 ^ 07 HO 94 a 8 . 5 iS. 
Bijapur, 381, 3B3. 

Bwoliimi, 51,336. 

Bodlun, 413, 

Bokharsp 302. 

Brahmnnab^p 8, 

Brindahails 501. 
fijXiAcb*^^. 

Byghra Khan (Naaifuddin), im tii 

fe“i!^ifck 1381-3B9, 
ft^lkhiuid,84,i j 4,951,378, 

40 * 115.378. 


CaiKPpi2. 

^Ikut, 378. 
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Ch&iiiiiiya,4QQ 50a, 50^,504, $12^ 
dumpfiiicTp 377 - 370 - 

ChaTiAkymr 31- 
Chnndedp iif, 160-169, 

+t> 9 * 410 . 4M, 428, 
CUiai^riu^pLii Maurva. 3* 
ClhaiKirAitn+ 47, ^8. 

Qiandwar^ 46-47 :■ 309 - 

Omn^p no. i64r all, 4-23. 

4^4-465- 

Uhlwv (.KJiiir^bad) 115, rga-iSJ. 
31 * 0 . 073, 377^78* 4 **^- 5^0 

Chkirtar^ II 4 , 408^ 

^rdova, t 3 l. 

Cutch, 37^ 64. 

t» 


D^ir, 7-8. 

Dalnuu^ 3=^^- 

Dama^cujp 13-13. 

Datiuj MmlhiiH'd, I39i 
Danvcahpur^ 

DArya Kl«rR Lodi 358^ 40O* 403. 
Daym Khan Nqhani, 409, 4*®. 4^‘- 


Dw^brath (jMrath) Khohhv, 369. 
Daud, 53-14. 

Daud Kfkan, 105, 2IC4 173. 

Dsud (Sha^) p 575- 
Daulat Khan, 

Daulai Khan Lodi, 4aa, 

448. 

DnuIjitShab, 83, 

Dauiala, 393" 

D«hal, 3, 7-8. 4i» 

Delhi, i4t aa. 36, 43, 43*481 5a, 

7 *, 73-79. 83 - 03 , 88-*«». in 4 '>“ 5 . 
107, 109, 111-113, 115-116, lift, 
181-133, IBS, laft, 151-136, * 39 , 
141-147, iSa-iM. *58-159* *61, 
164-16^5, 1S7-16K 173, I 77 -« 6 *, 
186-188, igo-iftt. igfi, i 9 fl> *»■ 
901, 303-3^, aoB-aoft, an, 313. 
ai8, ari, 334, 8a8, 939, 93^ 
944, 946, 348, 950-953, 355- 

25ft, a6&-a69, 371 - 979 , * 74 '« 75 . 
a89-a88, 290-891, «94-036, aftg* 
304, 50^309, 3*3. 3'5, 318, 39ft, 

331.335.338.342.347-348,SSJ-SSS^ 
35^383, 366-^ 37 *: 375 , 3 TT- 97 fi 
380. 394-4?>f, 403*4081 4'<V 4*9, 
415, 43^37, 453i 464-487. 

469, 475. 5*8. sap- „ 
I>evagiri.(I)«tliiMbad}, 168-170, 172, 

186, 194-199, aoi-aOB, 331, 338- 
340, 353, 381, 3184, 286-387, 
29a, aft4-a^, 304, 306-309, sao, 
39a, 379. 39®, 48^470 


Devaravp 'S04> 

Dciraldcvit 195-196, t 3 «ip lyjp 

Dhamplkp^^- 

DtlaTalliU, 405. 

Dhar, 27, 1 ^, 362, 376-377 
Dhamdhar^ 3*4^ 462, 

Dharagarh, 295« 

D!iolpur, 404, 404^ 4t8* 

Dilawu Khaiit 361-362* 376, 425. 
DlLawar Khan t/aJi, -43J.- 
Dsler Khan, ao7. 

DinajEKjrp5i,375. 

DipAlpurp isSp 135-13^ 343, 247 j 

35^^ 354 ^ 350 p SfiOt J 6 ®i 3 S 5 p 4 Sf 5 - 

Duxiabha 11,39. 

DwarlVp 493, 

ChVArfamuilrap 194, 199* 277* 292, 

£ 

EltAath, 507. 

ElkhprUTj 169. 

Ellara* 516-517. 

EiAwnht 353 a 3 %p 4W-401- ^ 7 ^ 


faltbroQ, 123,. 

Fakhruddi-ap 335. 

Fakhrucklin Aldul Aziz Kun, 69. 
KnkhruddinJ uha Khan Sen Muham- 
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